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EDITOK'S PREFACE. 



The author of this book, Dr. Ernst Grosse, is a 
professor in the University of Freiburg in Baden. Ho 
is still a young man. He was bom at Stendal, in the 
Altmark (Prussia), in 1862. From the G ymiiasiura of 
his native place he went to the Universities of Berlin, 
Munich, and Heidelberg, where he studied philosophy 
and the natural sciences. In 1887 ho wrote a disser- 
tation — Die Literatur 'Wissenschaft — wherein he at- 
tempted to show the necessity and possibility of treat- 
ing the history of poetry after the methods of the 
natural sciences. In 1890 his critical analysis of Her- 
bert Spencer's doctrine of the Unknowable appeared ; 
it was entitled Lehre von dem UnJcennharen^ and se- 
cured its author admission to the philosopliical lecture- 
ship at the University of Freiburg. At this institution 
Dr. Grosse has really not confined himself strictly to 
philosophical lines; he has rather specialized in the 
fields of ethnology and sociology. Among his courses 
of lectures have been the following : General Ethnology^ 
General Anthropology^ Outlines of Sociology^ Ethics 
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vi EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

from the Standpoint of Ethnology^ Forms of the 
Family^ Art from a Sociological Standpoint^ Pictorial 
Arts of Jiapauj Art of Lower Peoples, In addition to 
his class lectures, Dr. Grosse conducts a Seminarium^ 
in which a number of students are trained to conduct 
independent research in ethnology. Dr. Grosse is an 
instructor of unusual power, and is popular with his 
students, who quickly catch his earnestness and enthu- 
siasm. 

In the Beginnings of Art^ Dr. Grosse enters into a 
new field and applies a new method. The results are 
more than encouraging. The book makes no claim to 
exhaust the subject, but aims to suggest and to incite 
other workers. To find " beginnings," Dr. Grosse con- 
fines liis attention to the few most primitive peoples 
now living; he distinctly criticises those writers who 
have drawn illustrations of beginnings from peoples at 
every stage of culture. His criticism is just, though 
rather sweeping, for there can be no question that quite 
primitive conceptions are to be found among peoples 
well up the scale of culture, either as survivals or as 
undeveloped culture elements. Still, it is safer to do 
as Dr. Grosse does, and study only such material as is 
supplied by the lowest stage of culture to be found 
among existing tribes. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The present work is a pioneer effort, and should be 
judged as such. Whoever ventures upon a new region 
where nobody has made earnest explorations can not 
expect to find numerous and inestimable facts ; but he 
must be satisfied if he only finds the way there. The 
value of this l)ook lies less in the answers it gives than 
in the questions it raises. In any case, I hope that I 
may have done a. service to my readers, especially to 
those who are not able to share my views, in having 
given my thoughts the briefest expression at my com- 
mand. 

• Ernst Grosse. 
Febibubo in Baden, October 9, 1893, 
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CHAPTER I. 



; SCIENCE OF ABT, 



Is the multitude of reeearchea and esaayB on art — 

t ill the wide seuee, inclading not only tlie represeiit- 

tive artj in all their brant-hes but all the arte of 

ihfltic creation — two lines of work are distinguisli- 

ij which niiiy lie deeignated the history of art and 

I philosophy of art. The two courses only rarely 

lnKTerge far apart ; but on this very account it is neces- 

I nry to make the dititinctinn between them clear. 

Tho liifltory of art examines the liistorioal data in 
e devclopniout of art and artiste. It dears tradition 
t all quostiouable and false features, and tries to 
) tHe elouicnte tliat are shown to be trustworthy 
8 correct and clear a picture as possible. lis task 
S not so much in the elucidation as in tho inves- 
D and Htiit«iiiciit of the facts ; but a work which 
te it8olf with eetablisliin^ and combining single 
1, be they ever so fundamental and coinprebensivc. 
r satisfy the spirit of inqoiry; and the study 
■ llroady taken in, besides the review of the history 
[ art, general considerationa concerning the nature, 
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conditions, and objects of art. These considerations, 
whether disjointed or presented in systematic order, 
represent the two courses which we have defined as 
the history and the philosophy of art. The history and 
the philosophy of art together form what is now desig- 
nated the science of art. 

Our age has used the word " science " so carelessly 
that it seems prudent to test the claim of the ^^ science 
of art" to that title of honour before recognising it. 
The office of a science is the presentation and explana- 
tion of a definite group of phenomena. Every science 
is accordingly divided into two branches — ^a descriptive 
branch, which investigates the actual conditions in their 
specific character and sets them forth, and an explana- 
tory branch, wliich refers them back to general laws« 
The two branches are mutually dependent one upon 
the other. The figure with which Kant expressed the 
relation of perception and conception applies to them. 
Facts without theories are delusive; theories without 
facts are vain. Does the " science of art " fulfil the re- 
quirements which we have a right to make of a science ? 
So far as the first part of its office is concerned, the 
question may be answered in the affirmative. 

The reproach might be cast against the present his- 
tory of art that it has made the field of its research too 
narrow, and has shown preference for the art of West- 
European civilization to the neglect of foreign arts ; but 
the reproach does not affect its scientific character, for 
the scientific character of a work is not determined by 
its extent but by its method. The method of research 
in the history of art is not less conformed to scientific 
principles than the method of any other branch of cul- 
turistic or scientific study. Still, a scientific history of 
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i» not a scieiioe of art. It lins as little right to that 
Hs n pile tif building etoiie^ hue to tlic name of 
iiiig. The pilo does not beeoiue a hnildiufr until 
aeveral stones have been arranged in fixed arehi- 
pal order. Aud knowledj^ of the hiBtory of art 
not become a Bcience of art till tlie individual 
have been grouped in logical connection. The 
qa«»tion arises whether the branch of the pliilosophy 
of Brt is adfHiunte tv this purpose. Attempts at a phi- 
losophy of art in the narrower sense have liitherto 
^teen nearly always pursued in ininiediat« connection 
lib curtain speculativo pliiloBopbical ByKt€ms. They 
nave for a little while obtained with these a more or 
IeA8 extensive acceptation, and after a ebort time they 
have sank into a common ohh^-ion. It ie not our pur- 
pcwc horc to pafi8 judgment on the general \alue of 
tlioee speculations. If we measure them hy the strict 
standard of et^'icncc, we shall have to admit that tbey 
irved their fate. Wc may admire tlieir brilliancy, 
we can not on that account fail to see that tbo 
latiou of facts was not sufficient for these totter- 
construetions, and afforded very little security for 
permanence. The philosophy of art of the 
ma and the Ucrbnrtians has to-day only a hia- 
interest. Our conception of the philosophy of 
comprises, however, far more : it includes also all 
-works which in current Bpeecb are called critical 
tlian philosoiihical. While in the former cai* 
Iiate to dii with jicrfected systems, we deal in this 
ice bnly with more or less fragmentary deductions 
indications. Nevcrthclc'^a, tboso art-critical fnig- 
,W usually t>car tbo same majostic appearance of in- 
marks the philosophical systems. We are 
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consequently somewhat surprised when we perceive 
that the views of several critics concerning the nature, 
the conditions, and the objects of art not only differ 
widely, but that most of the dogmas assuming to be 
raised above all doubt are irreconcilably contradictory 
of one another. But this surprise quickly passes away, 
for, if we subject any one of these art critics to a 
closer examination, we find in every case that his opin- 
ions and dogmas are not based on any objective scien- 
tific researches and considerations, but upon an uncer- 
tain subjective fancy wliich depends upon quite other 
than pure scientific motives. Of course, we have no 
thought of denying the value of art criticism. Its 
very prevalence is sufficient evidence that it answers to 
a demand. But a work tjan be very valuable indeed 
without for that reason possessing the least scientific 
merit. The exclamations of an emotional lover of Na- 
ture over the beauties of the world of plants may -be 
in many respects highly edifying and interesting ; but 
they can not, for all that, take the place of the investi- 
gations of a botanist. It is under some circumstances 
very profitable and pleasant to know the subjective 
thoughts of a brilliant man on art ; but when it is at- 
tempted to impress them upon us as scientifically 
founded and valid knowledge, we must decisively repel 
the claim. The essential principle of investigation is 
always and everywhere the same. No- matter whether 
the inquiry concerns a plant or a work of art, it must in 
any instance be objective. It is no doubt much easier 
to maintain the requisite cool calmness in the presence 
of a plant than before a work of art that appeals imme- 
diately to our feelings ; but if we are to have a science 
of art we must maintain it. In science the objective 
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reigns ; in art criticism the subjective. Art criticism 
assumes to give laws ; science is contented to find laws. 
The principle and the object of the two are fimda- 
mentally different, and we must not be confused over 
tlieir antithesis. The reason for the existence of art 
criticism need not be attacked, but, if it would wear 
the lion's skin of science, it should see that the skin 
covers the ears. 

Neither the philosophy of art nor art criticism is as 
yet connKjtent to account satisfactorily for the facts of 
the history of art. Aside from a few isolated essays, 
to which we shall refer hereafter, it nmst be conceded 
that we liave no right to boast of a science of art. 
Through the industry of the historians of art, however, 
a considerable portion of the material for the structure 
has been collected. Yet, valuable as their labours may 
prove to be when they are scientifically ap])lied, if they 
are allowed to remain unemployed they will be worse 
than useless. Tlie proverb, " AVhat one does not use is 
a heavy load," applies as well to intellectual as to ma- 
terial possessions ; and it is ]>re-emincntly appropriate 
in our age, which is so prone to forget the object in 
contemplating the means. Fact^ are only the means to 
knowledge ; otherwise the accumulation of them smothers 
thought. We may pile up mountains of facts with the 
only result that they will shut out light and air from 
the mind. Nothing can give order and value to this 
waste of isolated facts in the history of art but laws, 
and laws are the one thing that is not sought. 

It is indeed high time for the work to begin, for it 
will not 1)0 short or easy. Even the simplest sociologi- 
cal problem is a very complicated one, and the problem 
of the science of art in particular is subject to difficul- 
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ties which it is easier to nnderestiinate than to exag- 
gerate. 

It is right, before entering upon so toilsome and 
tedious an undertaking, to ask what object it will serve. 
Perhaps, however, in the present case it will be of 
more profit if we make clear what objects it can not 
serve. In this way we may guard ourselves against 
iUusions, and science against false accusations. As we 
look for an El Dorado in every newly discovered coun- 
try, so we are apt to expect from every new science all 
possible theoretical and practical marvels, the solution 
of all mysteries, and the cure of all ills. When, then, 
after a little while we learn that the new land is, after 
all, only a part of this earth, not much better or much 
worse than the old, and that the new science is, after all, 
only a science, we -are apt to comfort ourselves for the 
former overestimation by a commensurate depreciation. 
The first thing which we would be likely to demand of 
a science of art would be a means of setting the order 
for a development of art according to our desire — a 
kind of formula for invoking an artificial blossoming of 
art in a naturally unproductive age. It is, unfortunately, 
very doubtful whether the science of art could practi- 
cally fulfil such hopes. If we were to judge from the 
fruits of the other branches of sociology, we might 
perhaps, on the contrary, be convinced that the factors 
on which the Kfe of art depends are so manifold and so 
intangible that possibly no disadvantage would accrue, 
at least to art, if we did not interfere. We need not, 
however, be concerned for fear that such an acknowl- 
edgment would embarrass active efforts to ennoble art 
through civil and academic instruction. The influence 
of sociological theory on social practice has, so far at 
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Ut, been 60 :;light that a, practical Boeial polit; ctiu 
f be wifibed for. 

a iniiiiediatQ purpose of science ifl uot practical 
^t, hilt theoretical knowledge ; aiid the priiniiry ob- 
t of tbe science of art is not the application, but tlie 
lowledge of tbe laws that control the life and devel- 
t of art. This aim, however, for which the eci- 
e of art uiHBt strive, is only an ideal that can never 
p reached. When we require it to explain any plio- 
1 within its domain in all its details down to 
I fnndamental principle, wo make a demand which 
pwiencu c^m fnlfil. As it is impossible for the Iwta- 
t to tXHcc Ixick tbe special form of any plant, point 
r poiiit^ to its primary cauaes, so it is tinjKissible for 
e art student to sliow why a work of art is, down to 
h finest f«atiire,jnst what it la and nothing elee, not 
atise the dctuils aru the caprice of an im-omprehen- 
eand arbitrary fancy, bot bcciuise oui- faculties aro 
i eufiicient for the coniprehension of the mnltitude of 
D normally operating factors, which in any given ease 
t infinito. We can not got to the bottom of anything, 
a nothing has a bottiini. Science has to content 
ritb demftnstratinj^ the normal sequence of plic- 
1 in the general aspects; bnt it can content itself 
lat. We are cnurinced of the perfect regrilarity 
gs, aiid rctimin so even wlien it can not be fully 
a forth. The conviction of (he nniversal regular- 
1 compreliensibility of all phenomena is in no way 
I on any empirical researches ; hut, on the other 
I, ftU renoBrcJi in Iwjscd on tluH n pri'rn niaxim. If 
~ iDoe iif art has taught us urio of the laws tliat 
n the seemingly incalcutalile and capricious de- 
ment uf art, it has done all tliat can be asked of 
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it. It has won a new province from the barren sea of 
vague speculation, on which ground the human mind 
can secure a firm footing, and sow and reap. A piece 
of tillable ground is indeed a poor substitute for the 
mysterious treasures which the old art philosophers 
promised their adepts. A scientific explanation is, how- 
ever, no metaphysical illumination ; it remains on the 
empirical surface of things, and does not penetrate into 
the transcendent depths. The science of art has com- 
pleted its message when it has shown that regular and 
fixed relations exist between certain forms of culture 
and art ; and when the philosophy of art asks it con- 
cerning the inner substance of these forms and rela- 
tions, concerning the forces that are manifested in the 
progress of the history of art, it is obliged to confess 
squarely that it not only can not answer these questions, 
but can not even understand them. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE WAY TO THE SCIENCE OF ART. 

The problem of the science of art is the description 
and explanation of those phenomena which are com- 
prehended in tlie conception of art. This problem lias 
two forms — an individual and a social. In the former 
case we are concerned with the study of a single work 
or the life work of a single artist, with the demonstra- 
tion of the normal relations that exist between an hidi- 
vidual artist and his individual work, and with the ex- 
planation of the artistic creation as the normal product 
of an artistic individuality working under certain con- 
ditions. Individual manifestations are, for the most of 
us, far more interesting than social ones, especially in 
art, where the individuality is so imj)ortant ; and con- 
sequently most of us have heretofore studied individual 
forms of the problem, although we might have assured 
ourselves from the l)eginning that the prospect of a 
successful result was very slight. The individual form 
of this problem is, in fact, capable of solution only for 
a small minoritv of cases, all of which are of the last 
one hundred years. In every other instiuice the most 
patient labour and the most penetrating scrutiny will 
invariably be wasted on the entirely inaccessible ma- 
terials of individual art history. 
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Bembrandt died in Amsterdam in 1669, two hun- 
dred years ago ; but we know so little of the life of the 
master, who stood for many years in the light of a 
European fame, that a dispute was recently possible as 
to whether Rembrandt was really the author of the 
works that will bear his name into the farthest future. 
The greatest English poet has liad to share the same 
fate as the greatest Dutch master. It helps us very 
Uttle at the bottom, however, to know that not Lord 
Bacon, but William Shakespeare, wrote Hamlet. Who 
was Shakespeare ? The son of a citizen of an English 
country town, who was punished for poaching, married 
in his nineteenth year, left his family shortly afterward 
and went to London, where he lived first as a player and 
afterward as a co-proprietor of a theatre, returned at fifty 
years of age to his native town, and died not long after- 
ward. Further than this we know that he was a true 
friend and a genial companion. In spite of all our re- 
searches we do not know so much of the life of the 
great poet as we do of the stranger with whom we have 
spent an hour at table. Yet we know much more of 
him than of his associates. The " biographies " of the 
Elizabethan dramatists are like the epitaphs which we 
read on the broken tombstones of an old churchyard. 
The most certain things we know of the most of them 
are the dates of the registries of their births and deaths. 
In an old parish register of St. Saviour's Church we 
find under the date of March 20, 1639, the laconic 
notice, " Buried, Philip Massinger, a. stranger." This 
" stranger," of whose life we know nothing further than 
that he was bom in 1584, the son of a servant, was 
taught from 1602 to 1606 in St. Alban's Hall at Ox- 
ford, and that he once, when in " unfortunate extremi- 
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B," went to the |iaWTibroker Henslowe for a loan of 
B pounds wa« tbe author of The Duke of Milan aod 
e Fatal Dowry. An entry in the auoount book of the 
3 Flenelowe is all^ext^ept his works ami his name — 
16 left of tJie liistory of John Welister, crefttor of 
f torribte Duohesa of Malfi- They have all disaji- 
(Bred in the deep, eilent darkneee, of which they 
mod so often and gruesontcly. 



We find it darker and more silent with each step 

i take further inin the past. "Who waa the mJister of 

9 Altar of leonhcira, that moat happy work of Oer- 

1 genius in paintiug 'i Who waa Mattluati (iriine- 

kldt "It is to l>c laMietittd," WTote Sundrart, "that 

9 extraordinary inan and liis works have lieen so far 

rotten that I do not know of a person living who 

Bid jfive me a line or ft word conc'cniing what he 

The great epii'i* of the Middle Ages have lieun 

mpared to tlipir i^atliedralu ; they resonihle those plies 

1^ in that thoir maBlors are unknown. Occaaionally 

me and a pair of half -effaced dates can be found on 

tone, liiit that is all. Who was Brwiu van Stein- 

VTho wae Gottfried von Strasshurg t Who 

B Wtilfram von Esrhcnliach ? Who wan the poet of 

b GadruM i Who was the poet of llio Nlehetungim- 

i1 The art works of antif|nity have Tvoen partly 

I out of their graves, bnt the artiste lie forever 

1 under tlio ruhhifih of conturies. How scanty 

1 indefinilo ix all that tho iinMt toiWmie impiir}* lias 

ight to light concerning the ch:iractors and careers 

» great Grcciaa and Roman masters I One could 
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more easily restore a lost statue from a few mutilated 
fragments than reconstruct the picture of a rich artistic 
life out of such meagre accounts. As we go further 
back, even the names disappear. In the presence of 
the gigantic structures and sculptures of the Central 
American peoples, or the Polynesian songs of heroes 
and gods, or the cave paintings of the Bushmen, every- 
where we search in vain for the individual artists; we 
sec only the mass of the peoples, out of which no single 
figure is recognisable. In all these cases — and they 
form the immense majority — the problem of the sci- 
ence of art is solvable only in its second or social form. 
As it is impossible to illustrate the individual character 
of an art work from the individual character of an 
artist, we can only undeitake to relate the aggregated 
character of the art groups of a period or a district to a 
whole people or a whole age. The first form of the 
problem is psychological, the second sociological. 

The sociological form of the problem of the science 
of art has been set up and worked at for a long time. 
The first person who tried to account for art as a social 
phenomenon was the Abbe Dnbos, who started the in- 
quiry into the causes of the different artistic talents 
of different peoples and different ages, in 1719, in his 
HSflexiones critiqites sur la poesie et hi peinture. If 
we smile at this author's simphcity when he finds the 
cause to be the air, we forget perhaps that the modern 
answer really tells not much more, although it has sub- 
stituted the nobler climate of exact science for the air 
of Dubos. A new word is not a new fact. A half 
century after Dubos, Herder took up the problem with 
enthusiasm. If it had been possible to give a scientific 
solution he would have succeeded. His writings are 
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bU of gbneral thougbts on the mfluunt-e of national 

■liaractvr tuid climate upon poetry. Btit Iiis ideas stride 

slung BO fast tfiat lie never lias time to define a fact 

clearly and estalilish it. Tlie valne of ids worlc lies 

t in liis inveetigatioiis, but in the stimulus lie gives; 

1 caee, bnwevvr, hie wordu kindled no tiro. Ilirt 

sires were too little in awor^l witli the needs of liis 

fentDinpomries. IiiBteud of building a scionee of art 

1 broad ethnological fonudutiouis, as Herder had iui- 

eilined it, the (JemianH let the airy construction of spec- 

ttjativo philosfijihy riKe into the elonds. 

The next oseay toward a swiologj' of art was, aft^r 
s long paiiHc, made in Fmnee. Taine has been siitne- 
1 huiioureil as the founder of eociolo^cal art re- 
srchcs, bnt neither Iiis conception nor his eolution of 
B problem gives liim » right to bik-Ii fame. He risoe 
: his })r«loce8«ir8 only by purely external excel- 
incc. His conception aeenta to lie e,Ktremely clear, bnt 
8 not. The rleamees of tlie form only eerves to hide 
} obscurity of the content. Tainc's deductions cul- 
Inate in the famous plira.io wliich be nttore iis a law ; 
P <r<irt eit i/efiTimtiv<f par nn enxeinhU tpii rvi 
I gineral tli- Fr^prit et <ff« mtmre em4roiinaritt^«" 
e work of art is dntenninod by a whole which is the 
leral condition of mind and of surrounding cnstoms). 
fl " general condition " constitiitesi tlic tfrnjiorahtra 
"«fo, or mond temjwniture, which has the same ►'fg- 
ince for the development of art as the Uinj'Srntiirf 
^ywtque or phy»ical temperature for the development 
[ flora. Art, however, owes not its origin, bnt its 
lutvr, tn the nioml tem]>eralure. About the snnio 
■ of pcntons inclined to art arc l)orn in e-iery 
Bnt of thi» number only those attain develop- 
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ment whose life and works are adapted to the existmg' 
moral temperature, the expression of which is the pre- 
vailing taste. The rest go to the background or utterly 
fail. The development of art too, is accomplished 
under the great law of natural selection. If we study 
the moral temperature more closely, we shall find three 
elements by the co-operation of which it originates — 
the race, the climate, and the period ; or the sum of the 
cultural products already present. Hennequin has very 
easily shown, in his Critique Scientifique, that all the 
notions which Taine played with as coolly as a juggler 
with his balls, are extremely questionable fabrications. 
The peculiar character of a national art is supposed to 
depend, first, on the peculiar race character of the na- 
tion. But this peculiar race character, the existence of 
which Taine assumes to be self-evident, really can not 
be discovered. Not only is it wanting among the great 
civilized peoples of whom Taine speaks, but it has never 
been found among the savage peoples. Equally unten- 
able are the propositions concerning climate and its influ- 
ence on the character of the artist. Taine, indeed, does 
not explain what he means by the term climate ; but he, 
nevertheless, assumes most decidedly that a particular 
form of his undefined climate will impress a peculiar, 
definite stamp upon the artists, and consequently upon 
their works. We must admire the boldness of this as- 
sertion when we recollect that, for example, Chateau- 
briand and Flaubert were both natives of the same part 
of northern France, Burns and Carlyle of the High- 
lands of Scotland, Shakespeare as well as Wycherley 
and Shelley and Browning and Swinburne and Dickens 
and Kipling of the English climate, and Haller as well 
as Meyer and Keller and Boecklin of German Switzcr- 
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ind. Finally, the peculiar taete of the puMic is etip- 

i to affect the development of nrt through a kind 

■of natural Belection, But there ia no more unity of 

than unity of race among any people. " In a 

utieu" says Hetmequiii, " that eeenie to possesa a very 

^definite physiognomy — great excitability and liigii enio- 

lonal aiiseeptibility — iii Paris of tlie present time, ro- 

mnuce ha* room for FeuiUet and Goncourt, Zola and 

; etory-telling for Halevy and Vilticrs de I'lsle 

Adam; poetry for Leconte de I'lele and Verlaine; 

litjcism for San-ey and Taine and Kenan ; comedy 

' Latiiche and Becque ; [minting for Cabanel and 

"nm de Cliavanne, for Moreau and lledon, Haffaelli 

and JIt-bcrt ; mu^ic for Cesar Frantik and Gounod and 

t)ffenlwoh." • Above all, however. Taine overlooks the 

. fact that art not paseively only but actively o]>|MM?e8 

Wte. Wliile the artist is to a certain extent taught by 

die public, tiie public is in a far higher degree taught 

ibjr the artist The relations are really the direct re- 

! of those predicated in tlie Philosophy of Art. 

Vere Beethoven's ^niphonies at all adapted to the 

Bmsieol knowledge of the good-natured Viennese? 

» Goethe's Faust intended to he the tea-table com- 

mion of the fa^onahle aesthetic clubs of its time ^ 

1 Bowkliu's painting corresjwnd with the prevailing 

of tlie German public i Nearly evei-y great work 

t art ia created not conformably to. hut against, the 

revalling taste. Nearly everj- great artist is not 

bioeen hut rejccteil by the public, an<l it is indeed not 

fflolt of tlie public that he sur^-ives in the ftniggle 

r existence. Great art liaa always l>ecn a princess by 



* Hcnneqalo. La Critique «eientiQquo, 116. 
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the grace of God, and not a servant by the grace of the 
mob. That art which the prevailing taste actually 
selects and supports would hardly have moved Taine 
to write a Pliilosophy of Art. There has, however, 
always been an art that prostituted itself to the pubKc, 
and at no time has it carried on its trade so extensively 
and with such success as in this enlightened demo- 
cratic epoch, which has brought forth the operetta, the 
farce, and the sensational novel. From the playhouse 
to the tingle-tangle variety show — in this way is art 
improved by the prevailing taste. In fact, if Taine 
had wished to write a satire on a certain form of Dar- 
winism, he could not have conceived a crueller one than 
his application of. the law of natural selection to the 
development of art. We shall sec, however, that the 
art of a people depends on its civilization, and that cer- 
tain forms of culture forbid certain forms of art and 
favour others. But, in the first place, this influence 
does not proceed from the prevailing taste ; and, in the 
second place, it is not of such a character as to justify 
us in accounting for the whole development of art by 
natural selection. The grounds on which Taine bases 
his conclusions are wholly untenable. The worth of 
his " laws " is therefore self-evident. Taine's Philoso- 
phy of Art is a typical production of the so-called exact 
research which is all the time entering further and 
more boldly into all the fields of mental science, while 
it dresses its most trivial thoughts,, wherever it is pos- 
sible, in mathematical vesture, as psychological or socio- 
logical laws.* Truly, the young science of art has every 



♦ Taino's Philosophie d'Art, 18G5. Ilistoire de la litterature An- 
glaise. Essais, 1858. Preface. We expressly remark that our con- 
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ion to defend itself vigorously againiit devices of 
IB Bort. 

I HoiineqtiiQ bae done a great service to our Bcience 

f hiii noble critieistn of Taiiie. Further tbau tbig, bie 

litiqne iieieutiiique is as good ntid as bad a iiiutbodius as 

methodicB of a scient^e of tlie future can be ; but it is 

; more. While ITennequiii purilied the science 

I art, Guyau strove further to perfoct it.* Art is a 

jDction of tlie social orgaiiiem which possesses the 

khtwt iujporUuiec for its inainteMaiice as well as for 

1 further developmetit — thai is the thought with 

icli he ie fiUed, aiid which lie expressea with unconi- 

1 eloquence. Gujau is like Uordcr in Ibe movo- 

mt of his thonght and in his luriguagc. lie resem- 

. Herder, too, in asserting more than he proves, 

6 dednctions, as a mie, leave a feeling that they may 

lltme. But in science we can not be satisfied with that 

P»ling ; wo retpiire the certainty of a clear iusight, 

Iddi can bo obtuincd oiJy through an oxliaustive and 

nprchentdve study, Guyau'a studies are anytliing 

t compreberisive. They never exteud Iiovond the rc- 

t of art which lie nearest to bini in space and time. 

I do not say that his views have on that account 

I general validity ; but wu can not conceid from our- 

e tlie fact that they lack a sutHcicntly brood bn.sis. 

Irbapfl Guyau would himself have remedied the 

but liifl work ended at an age when that of 

lers nsnally begiuB, lie <lieil as young ae did Ilon- 

lUon Kpplies oa\j to tlirsc wrilin):« on tha tlieory o[ art, ami 
Rat %0 to Ttinu's tal^r bi«turj«il Irflrk^ Cor tliu masterly eharac- 
■tf wkich w« hnre n^niiiiie nil mi ratio u. 
^ Gnyan, I'roblkimes Mlli^tiiines. L'Art mi puinl ilu viiv suclo- 
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nequin, and the science of art lost in liim one of its 
best men. 

When we survey the results of sociological research 
in the field of art, we have to concede that thej are 
modest enough. The number of investigators who 
have devoted themselves to the sociology of art is rela- 
tively very small; the field is incontestably a little 
neglected. This scientific neglect is the natural result 
of the general depreciation of art which characterizes 
our age, with all its museums, theatres, exhibitions, and 
criticism. To the bulk of men art is an idle pastime, 
good enough to occupy a leisure hour, but, like play 
without productive result, of no worth for the earnest 
and real problems of life. A theoretical consideration 
of art must, moreover, appear to our practical earnest- 
ness a doubly trivial pursuit, as a playing with a play, 
and entirely unworthy of a right-minded man. If this 
prejudice had not been so strong, the science of art 
would long ago have shown how vain it is. It is, in- 
deed, no play to make this demonstration, for art is not 
the simplest and most comprehensible of the complicated 
phenomena of social life. Yet sociology has already 
solved other problems in which it had to contend with 
no slighter objective difficulties and with far stronger 
prejudices. If it has been possible to cast some light 
on the nature and development of religion, morals, and 
law, why is the nature and life of art still in the dark ? 
We answer, because the science of art still holds to a 
wrong method, and because it still limits itself to an 
insufficient material. In all other fields of sociology 
the lesson has been learned to begin at the beginning. 
We study first the simplest forms of social phenomena, 
and do not attempt to explain the more complicated 
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Ebcs till we have informed ourselves concerning the 

Htiire and condition of thes« simple forms. The sci- 

IDce of religion begins, not with the consideration of 

lie most higiily developed and complicated systems of 

■viltzcd [HHiptos, Dot with Buddliism, Islam, or Chris- 

Tanitj, bnt with the primitive beliefs in ghosts and 

'. of the nidest tribes. There was, however, n 

e when another course was followed here, too. und 

I that tinie the principles of the science of religion 

f©re involved in tlie same confusion as now prevails 

l tJie teachings of tlie science of art. Since then all 

eiological studies have been gradually turned into new 

mya ; the science of art alone still wanders with np- 

il head in the old labyrinths. All the other branches 

ivo reeogni/.i'd how powerful and inditipcnsable a 

lelper to the science of culture has arisen in ethnology ; 

Fonly the Bcience nf art still disdains to honour with a 

inco the rude productions of tlie primitive peoples 

EVliich ethnology spreads out lieforv it. Its tuickward- 

I has became even uxirc mnrked in the course of 

Du1h>8 brought the art of the Mexicans and 

, so far as it was accessible to him, witliin tlie 

de of his comparative view. Herder coUectefl the 

^icuons llowein of foreign and native popular 

But Taine, who had access to iucomparably 

k'hor material than his predecessors, speaks exclusively 

T the art of the civilized nations of Europe, and, in- 

aa if there were no tithcr art anywhere. Ilia 

Uennequin, is fully at one with him on thifl 

Bittt. The title which Guyau gave to his last Ixwk — 

t from tlie Soi'iological Point of View — wonid lead 

B to andcijiate n change of mt-tliod toward our accep- 

ion, for sociology in its present stage engages itself 
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with primitive forms before all others; but the art 
which Guyau considers from the sociological point of 
view is French art of the nineteenth century. In this 
respect his outlook is much more limited than Taine's. 
Can the theories which one can build on so arbitrarily 
Hmited a foundation be of any general validity ? What 
would a general theory of propagation be worth if it 
were based exclusively on a study of the dominant 
forms among the mammalia ? The field to which tlie 
science of art has heretofore devoted its work may be 
the most interesting to the great public ; but it is, or at 
least has been, by no means the most fruitful for sci- 
ence. Nobody asks the science of art to renounce the 
study of the highest and most richly developed forms 
of art. On the contrary, these heights are and will con- 
tinue to be the ultimate aim to which it looks. Heights 
are, however, not reached by flight, but only by climbing, 
and in climbing we must begin at the bottom, even at 
the risk tliat a science of art which deals with the 
monotonous songs and the monotonous ornaments of 
wi'etched savages will not at once excite that general 
interest upon wliich bold and original utterances on the 
art of the present and the future can always depend. 
We are speaking here of a demand which one may miss 
hearing, but can never put away. When Dubos and 
Herder suggested the ethnological method, rather than 
applied it, they were excusable because the facts were 
not mthin reach of their time. But there is no excuse 
whatever in our time for a student who constructs the- 
ories of art without recognising that European art is 
not the only art. An ethnological museum is open in 
nearly every large city ; a constantly expanding litera- 
ture carries the knowledge of the productions of foreign 
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i by descriptioQ mid picture into the widest cir- 
I, and 3-et the sdeoce of art reinaiue aa it was. It 
, however, no longer ignore etlinolcgical material 

8 it widics to ignore it. 
The science of art kIiouM extend ita researclies to 
1 peoples ; hut eepecially elionld it apply itiulf ti> thoEC 
ronpB whicti it has heretofitre most neglected. All 
a of Art have in themselves an equal claim on its 
terest, hut under prceent conditions all the forme do 
t promise the same sucoess to the student. The sci- 
e of art is not rmw in a position to solve the problem 
i its most difficult form. If wo are ever to attain a 
!Dti:Sc knowledge of the art of civilized peoples, it 
jil 1)0 after we have first investigated the nature and 
ndition of the art of eiiviigcs. We have to burn (he 
inn]tiplii.'Atioii table before we can solve the problems 
of the highiT mathematics. The first «nd most press- 
ing task of tiie social science of art lies, tlicrefore, in 
" e Btndy of the primitive art of primitive peoples. In 
p to corapase thie object, the study of the science 
I «rt should not turn to history or prc-history, but to 
3in<dogy. Ilistorj' knows no jiriiuitive peoples. The 
lOdiah ideas which the Greeks of Flomer and the Ger- 
A of Taeitus had of the i>eoples of primeval times are 
t worthy of contradiction. It is nevertheless a very 
e thought that wc have received our best infor- 
tkHon concerning the original forms of art from archie- 
Vet all which archarology can show ns is a mass 
if more or less fragmentary productions of proliistoric 
Mutative art. Most of these prehistoric ornaments 
I figures have in fact a much more primeval charnc- 
r than work* of the historical fjcriixl. Hut in order 
If decide whetJior we really have the primitive forms 
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we are looking for, we evidently must know the forms 
of culture in which they arose. We ask, but the an- 
swers are always indefinite and often contradictory, and 
after we have studied a few dozen of the most famous 
books on prehistoric culture, we shut the last, resigned 
to the conviction that prehistoric archaeology is the Ro- 
mance of Sociology. Neither history nor archseology 
being able to give us information, only ethnology is 
left ; and in it we find what we are seeking. We shall 
see hereafter that ethnology is able to show us a whole 
series of primitive peoples in the bright light of the 
present. The ethnological method is, nevertheless, not 
perfect. The first difficulty the study of the arts of 
primitive peoples has to meet Ues in the collection of 
the material. A great deal has certainly been done in 
this line during the last ten years, but quite as much 
remains to be done. While we are relatively well ac- 
quainted with the poetry of the Australians, we have 
only two or three songs of the savages of the Andaman 
Islands, and not a line of the songs of the Fuegians has 
been reported. Even less is our knowledge of primi- 
tive music. We gain no conception of it from general 
sketches and descriptions, and we generally get a false 
one from the transcriptions of primitive melodies that 
are given us ; for the music of the primitive peoples 
does not move in the intervals to which we are accus- 
tomed, and can not be written down by our system of 
notation. The student of plastic and grapliic art is in 
a better position. Rich stores of material lie accumu- 
lated in the ethnological museums, and where the origi- 
nals are wanting copies take their place. Yet even 
when the primitive art works are well arranged and 
properly displayed in the transparent glass cases of the 
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Kititi, it is not always easy to find them ont. In tlio 

iliaa division of most collections may he seen long 

oclen staves indeutod'with combinations of jiointa 

pad lines. These %urcs can hardly be distin^i&lied at 

rst eight from the fatniliar dosigiiB on the Australian 

bhs and shields which liave usually been descrihe'l as 

namentfi. Yet there is an essential ilitfereni-e be- 

^een them. We have recently learned that the snp- 

l ornaments on tliose etaves are rually a khad of 

ide wnting — marka to help the messenger, to whom 

e staff is given to take witli him, reiMiltect the most 

bpcrtajit |>oirits of his commission ; they have, there- 

', not an testhetic but a practical significance. In 

case our knowledge wives us from a mistake ; bnt 

show many others docs it leave us in the lurch 1 Who 

1 aasaro hh that the figures on the Austrahan shields 

J really ornaments i May they not just as probably 

B marks of ownership or tribal emblems ; or may we, 

rtly, regard them as religious symbols i Qnestions of 

tliis kind present themselves in regard Uy most of the 

ornamentjs of primitive i>eoples, and can lie answered 

r only extremely few. Can each insecure ground 

1 tlie safest foundation for the wtiole structure of 

of art i Is not this already a difficulty great 

1 fully to justify the negleet of primitive art ? 

e have said that it is primarily necessary to stndy the 

i works of tlio lowest peoples, and now we have to 

e tliat it is never possilile to distinguish them with 

inty : very much as some peycholngist** who first 

! their l«liof that the life of the soul is com- 

of individual seneationn, and then turn round 

i demonstrate that there can not he any individual 
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Fortunately, our situation is not so hard that we 
have to invoke exact psychology. First, we can show 
against the multitude of doubtful cases a number always 
considerable, the purely sesthetic significance of which 
can not be questioned. Then even the doubtful cases 
are not without value for the science of art. The birds' 
heads on the prows of the Papuan canoes may be first 
religious symbols, but they certainly serve secondarily 
as decorations. While the choice of an ornamental 
motive may be determined by a religious interest, its 
execution and its combination with other similar or dis- 
similar motives into a design are carried out under the 
influence of sesthetic requirements. We may demon- 
strate that the figures on the Australian shields are 
property marks or tribal emblems, but we do not 
thereby prove that they are not works of art. It 
would, on the contrary, be unaccountable if they were 
not. Why should the primitive man, to whom CBsthetic 
needs are no more foreign than to civilized man, not 
try to make his marks and his symbols as pleasing as 
possible ? It is true that other than aesthetic consider- 
ations may be regarded in the execution of a motive. 
It is conceivable, for example, that the New Zealander 
gives his ornamental figures ill-proportioned forms, not 
because his sesthetic faculties are imperfectly developed 
in that direction, but because he follows, in all its rude- 
ness, an ancient fijced conventional model, with the idea 
perhaps that the magical power of the figure is in some 
way associated with its traditional form. Many similar 
instances may be found in our own religious art. Under 
the circumstances the execution of the figures does not 
permit any certain conclusion as to the aesthetic endow- 
ment of the New Zealanders. Happily, we are not in 
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ilia, or in most of tlie other cafes, limited to & single 

l^oap of onintneiitul inotiveg. We can compare the 

■linm&n tignrcs of the Maori \vitii their other pictorial 

l^irorks ; and if this comparison should result in show- 

f that the New Zealuniler manifoBta the same inca- 

city for comprehending and representin}^ naCariil 

s and relutions, not only in his human iigures but 

' in all other pictorial works, we Hhonid then have auffi- 

cient justification for drawing a concluHion respecting 

his sesthetic faculty. 

The science of art ia in the same position as ail . 
the other scicncos that depend on observation. A 
unj^le phenomenon proves Httle or nothing ; the truth 
• emerges nut of the patient comparison of nn- 
norons and various facts. Most of the material 
which ethnology affords lias no purely lesthetic char- 
ir; but, while this is a di»aidvantage, it is not one 
ntliar to the science of art. Every science regards 
r one side of things, while every thing has many 

Having dcline<l the lesthetic character of a primitive 

■ork in its general fcsitures, wo come to the second and 

I diiScult problem of comprehending its lesthedc 

scuhArities in detail. Among the treasures of the 

MuMfiim fitr Viilkerl-uniif are twi) wiMjden 

<ian which a Hnns^a negro lia» ornamented with 

ptnres. It can not lie doul>tcd that tliose remark- 

! reliefs, which represent scenes in the life of the 

L, were intended for decoration. liut wliat epo- 

i of aesthetic feeling did tlie sculptor seek to 

B in his figures ? The coareo forms and the dis- 

1 faces seem to pcnnit hut one answer : the ITaussa 

t iutcuded the effnrt to be comicid. In fact, the 
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majoritr of Europeans would form a judgment of this 
kind, not of those doors only, but of most of the works 
of negro geulpture. The basis for such a judgment 
is, however, verr much like that on which the child 
innocently concludes that the bumblebee is angnr be- 
cau^ it buzzes. The negro's cIuiust figure has indeed 
an effect of the comic upon us : but is that anv evi- 
denr;e tliat it has or would be likelv to have a similar 
effci.'t on the artist's fellows in culture i We laugh at 
the grotesque figure which a five-year-old European 
child has drawn on its slate; but the little artist is 
deeply hurt by our merriment, because in his eyes the 
picture is not a comical caricature at all, but a serious 
representation of an imposing soldier. We apprehend 
that the sculptor in Haussaland would experience a 
similar feeling if he could witness the effect of his work 
in lierlin. We can, however, assert, without a trial of 
that kind, that the impressions which such sculptures 
make on the negro and on the European are very dif- 
f(;rent — as different as the negro and the European are 
thcMnwilves. Not only because the negro regards them 
with different eyes, but diiefly ])ecause he carves them 
under the influence of different ideas. Each work of 
art is in itself only a fragment. The artist's presenta- 
tion needs for its completeness to }ye complemented by 
the beholder's conception of it ; and in that way only 
can the whole which the artist intended to create be 
called into existence. At all events, the effect of a 
work of art is essentially different upon a person who 
is able to interpret the significance of it and upon 
another who receives the impression only of what is 
shown. Suppose, for instance, a cultivated native Jap- 
anese, unacquainted with European art, to be looking 
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t Rembrandt's Imtidred -guilder picture.* lie sees in 

9 middle ground of a dusky vault a man in a long 

iobe, iLround whoso pleasant face hovers a peculiar glow 

I reminds him perhaps of the divine rodianee of 

1 native Buddha pictures ; in front of him a woman 

; an infant in her amis: to the right, in the 

w, groups of poor and sick wlio. sad and sor- 

rful, gazo upon that man; to the left, in the light, 

[ ntimbcr of richly drei«ed men with indilference or 

I exprcg^ed in their faces and hearing; all this 

iAterfally drawn and grciuped in a mancUous ricli- 

s of lights and sliailes. Our Japanese — a country- 

3 of Korin and Hukusai — knows how to appreciate 

■i thiugH. He feelfi an iBsthetic pleasure at wliat he 

> in addition to which he prohubly has a more or 

I definite impression that the scene has a deeper 

niog. But his apprec'iation, which is limited to 

t is immediately visible, can go no further, and he 

never reaches the e3q>erience of the deep 

totion that a Enropejin feels I>efore liembrandt's can- 

0; for Ae knows that it is Jesus of Xnzareth, the 

■ of the weary and heavy-laden, to whom the 

d misenible flock and whom the rich and j>()wer- 

il avoid, who is there healing a sick child. Why does 

t the Japanese reach a full api)recialion of our art i 

T the aamo reason that cxclndes a Enropeim from the 

mpltite onjoyiiieiit of .Fapancse art, A foreigner sees 

I foreign work of art only what is visihle to the eye ; 

r the best conditions he onjoys the same innne- 

kte impression as the artist's equal in culture rc- 

; bnt he does not gain all that is conveyed to the 
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latter by means of this impression. Here is the real 
origin of the false supposition that with all its outer 
grace Japanese art is deficient in deeper meaning. The 
deeper feeling is there, and if a European art critic who 
knows nearly as much about Japanese culture as about 
European art can nevertheless not find it, is it therefore 
necessarily the Japanese art that is superficial ? 

What is true of the highly developed art of the 
Europeans and the Eastern Asiatics is also true of the 
primitive art of the Australians, the Bushmen, and the 
Eskimo. There is, at least, no reason for supposing 
tliat it should not be tnie of it. Who can tell what an 
Australian sees in the pictures which Grey discovered 
in the cave at Glenelg ? We see nothing in them but 
somewhat rude representations of men and kangaroos. 
But what would the West Australian see in Eaphael's 
Sistine Madonna? It may always be conceived that 
those figures express to the culture fellows of the 
primitive artist a meaning which to them has like sig- 
nificance with the supernatural mystery which beams 
upon us from the great eyes of the Christ child. As 
we have said, we do not know what this meaning is ; 
we do not even know whether the pictures have a 
meaning. Can we then say, under such conditions, that 
we are acquainted with the art of Australians ? 

We have so far taken our examples from representa- 
tive art. But poetry is not less fragmentary than paint- 
ing and sculpture ; and nowhere is it more fragmentary 
than among the primitive peoples. " In all their verse 
and songs," says Man of the inhabitants of the Anda- 
man Islands, " a considerable part is left to the imagina- 
tion of the hearer " ; and in proof of this he cites the 
following characteristic specimen : 



aV to the scienck of art. 



I would see lliy noble, valiant son — 
Iby VAliant son, who Ihrowii ibe yuuug n 



Thy noble Bt>n, vftlinnl a 



Mr.: 



la rusty, I would dye mj lips with his blood. 



This Boiig IB almost wholly incoinpreliensible to a En- 

ropenn, and is theroforo of no imiiort to liim ; but it un- 

^onhtedly makes a very strong iiiipreftsioa on the Min- 

H>y, wliu U acquainted with the hloody tmttition to 

ttich it relates.* Travellers who Iiave coUet-tcd tho 

i&ple songs of the Australians are nearly always obliged 

Iftltach a very long commentary to the short text, 

tboat which the lines would be incomprehensible to 

European reader. So, too, the Eskinio relate their ' 

B and traditions in a very abbreviated form, aa tho 

f IB Bopposed to 1)0 familiar.t 

L TTnder hik-Ii circiimstJinres it is certainly not easy to 

n an adtninatc conception of the signi^cance which 

Oditive art posscBses to primitive peoples. There can, 

tODnCfbe no donht, »<) far as the principle is involved, 

jcniiiig the way that will lead to a correct under- 

wting of it. It is not hard to say that one can not 

Rderstand tbe art of a people till be underBtjkiids its 

whole culture ; it is very hard to follow this good conn- 

•cl^ and it iB all the lianler the more remote the culture 

e people in question is from our own. The prob- 

l would therefore l>e almost nnsolvable as for tbe 



s K. 11. Man on Ihc .Aboriginal InhabitAnts of tbe 
imui bUnds. JournnI of iha AnihmpoIngiciLl Inaliluln, 
Li pp. 168, 10(1, where the corKspoiiding trndition is hIbo 

; T1i« Cvntnl Eskimo. Annnal Report of thn Unitrd 
It Bufvsu o( Klhnology, Km-'SS. p. iM8. Compare aUo HinIt, 
"~ " 1^ ul till- l^kimo, p. 03. 
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lowest peoples were it not made easier by the other fact 
that while primitive culture is the most remote from 
oursj it is also the simplest culture. The circle in which 
the life and thought of the lowest tribes move is ex- 
traordinarily narrow, and consequently we always suc- 
ceed much better in comprehending a rude Australian 
than a civilized Chinese. However, even in the lowest 
depths of culture we only rarely find perfectly sure 
ground. The soil is yielding, and here and there yawn- 
ing gaps open, which put a stop to investigation. The 
deductions and conclusions which we gather from vari- 
ous accoimts are for the most part incomplete and un- 
trustworthy, derived, as they usually are, from men who 
have not the ^lost elementary previous sociological 
preparation. The science of art has taken no part in 
systematic investigations from the scientific point of 
view, which ethnology has recently entered upon. No 
historian of art or aesthetics has condescended to follow 
the example of Lane Fox and prepare a suitable set of 
instructions for travellers and expeditions. 

In view of these facts, the doubt becomes more and 
more serious whether the science of art will ever be able 
to solve the problem presented in its inquiries into 
natural and cultural conditions of art among the primi- 
tive peoples. The question can be answered only by 
experiment, but not, certainly, by the first experiment 
which we here venture. It would be a great mistake 
to believe that such difficulties can be overcome by a 
first effort. We hope that the science of art of the 
future will replace many of our theories with better 
and more substantial ones. But even if our answers 
possess no lasting validity, our questions will have a 
value. This book will have fulfilled its purpose if it 
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satisfies those students of culture and art who are seek- 
ing light that information, which is worth their labour, 
can be found in those remote and neglected primitive 
regions. If our explanations provoke doubt and con- 
tradiction, so much the better for our science; for 
where doubt and contradiction are active, there the 
most essential conditions of progress are present. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

The beginnings of art lie, then, where the begin- 
nings of culture lie. But the light of history illuminates 
only the last, shortest stretch of the long road that 
mankind has left behind it, and history can give no 
clew to those beginnings. Ethnology, on the other 
hand, is competent to show us primitive peoples in the 
light of the present. But, before giving ourselves up 
to its leading, we must make clear one term which 
pressingly requires a more exact definition than has 
been usually given to it. Every sociologist talks of 
primitive peoples, and nearly every one uses the word 
in a somewhat different sense. It is saying mueh, but 
not too much, to call the idea of primitive peoples one 
of the most varying and obscure ideas in the whole sci- 
ence of culture. Except the ancient civilized nations 
of Asia, there is hardly a people outside of Europe 
which has not at some time or other been declared to 
be a primitive people.* The corresponding term, 

* In tliis insuffleient definition of the fundamental idea lies per- 
haps the most dangerous weakness of the young science of sociology, 
and a justification, at the same time, of the distrust with which the 
representatives of the more mature branches of research are accus- 
tomed to regard its conclusions. 

82 
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tturwlier {peoplea in a Btate of Nature), wliicli pre- 
8 in etlinolugy, likewise leaves much to be desired. 
i is therefore unavailable for our special pnrpoBC, be- 
B it covers too much, eveii when its boundary lines 
9 more ewictlj' and distinctly drawn. Waitz's nsige, 
r example, is to deBignat* the civilly organized ne- 
e of tiie Soudan and llie straggling Biisiinien of tlie 
Kalahari Desert, aa both jjeopie in a state of Natare. 
ILatxel tries to specialize tlie people of the tirst sort as 
half civilized; but the term A'altirvOllvf is still Mtth 
J wide enongli to include a motley mixture of the 
wt divcroo forms of eidtiire, l"he tribes of dwarfs 
tat lead a. nido hunter's life in the primitive forests of 
raiitral Africa are in his view a Naturvijlk eijually with 
the firmly organized, agricultural, and cattle-raising 
Zulu nation, aud be puts tbe ganlen-tiliing, dexterous, 
urtistic Polynesiuns nlongside of the miserable 
BtmlinnB. A cultural difference exists between a 
Een of tlie 8andwich Islands and a native of the 
&ll8tralian continent, which is undoubtedly much grciiler 
1 the interval that separates a rcfiticd Arab from an 
kiUgUtcued European. Yet Kntzel, who carefully scp- 
I tlte Aral's as a half-civilized people from tbo 
ropean civilized jieoples, relegates the Polynesians to 
B company of the Australians. So summary a diejw- 
ItiDa may Iiave some value as & provisional, very gen- 
ii orieotatJon, but it ie utterly reprehensible aa a basis 
r Mciological conclusions. The cWI results of these 
iciftl clasaificatiotifl are evident enough in many 
ological fancies of the day, which have currency 
<t ft few years ns laws of the history of civilization. 
Wliat are primitive people.*, or, in other wonls, 
peoples poBsoee the reladvoly lowent and most 
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nearly original form of culture? We confront the 
problem of arranging the various culture forms with 
which history and ethnology have made us acquainted 
into a series of gradations as more highly or more 
lowly developed. It is not superfluous to recollect that 
we are not dealing here with the physical but with the 
cultural peculiarities of the different human groups; 
for the problem has been often hopelessly confused by 
trying to solve it from the somatological standpoint. 
The construction of the cultural step-ladder of peoples 
is a problem of ethnology with which physical anthro- 
pology has nothing to do. Somatology could, at most, 
only furnish a pliysic^l gradation of the races.* But 
races and peoples are very different things. The char- 
acters which indicate that an individual belongs to a 
particular race decide notliing as to his appurtenancy 
or adaptation to a particular form of culture. We can 
account for racial characteristics g^ the effects of differ- 
ent forms of culture with far more right than we can 
accept the reverse view that the forms of culture are 
conditioned upon characteristics of race. Indeed, our 
researches concerning primitive art will furnish a new 
evidence that tlie influence of race character on the 
form of culture is very slight. 

The question of the more or less prmiitive character 
of a people is of equal importance with that of a greater 
or less height of its civilization. Is there any means of 
defining the relative height of a form of culture with 
approximate accuracy ? What we call culture is even 



* This problem has not yet been solved, and, if we can trust the 
judgment of the highest anthropological authorities, is likely to bo 
very difficult of solution in the future. 
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I its aimplest form an infinitely complex whole, coni- 
i of iiiiniepoiw faotiirrt which for tJie most part, at 
Ifit /or the present, baffle exact deliuitiou. A com- 
n of the fonris of culture in their aggreg/ite would 
also hardly leatl iis to our end. On the otlier hand, 
the problem would evidently be easy of solotion if 
we eoiild diftcem ft single cultural factor, which is, 
, misceptible of an objective and exact delinitioiif 
i, secondly, ro signiticant that it can lie re^^nled as 
^]Ja^acteri8tie of an entire fonn of culture. There is, 
I fai-t, one factor of culture that fullils Iwth of those 
mditjonfl — production. The form of domestic econ- 
lotny wliich rules or prevaiU in a eocijil gmup, the man- 
ner in which tlio members of the group earn their living, 
ia a fact which can lie directly oliserved and can be de- 
termined everywhere, aa to its leading fesiturea, with 
oiiable accuracy. Wc might be over so uncertain 
oat the religious and social views of the Australians, 
nt not the slightest doubt ia possible concerning the 
ibaiscter of their productive hidustpjes. The Auatra- 
' aa are liunt«rg and gatherers of plants. It is perhaps 
mpoadble to inqnire into the mental culture of the 
dent Peruvians, but it is nhvions to every eye tliat the 
!UB of the kingdom of the Incas were an agrii'ul- 
] people. Bnt little wonld he gained for our pur- 
e by the determination of the form of the productive 
idnsbT' of a people if it could not he shown at the same 
me that the form of tlieir culture ie dependent upon it, 
Ibt idea of ft graded cliwsification ofa peojile accord- 
; to their domestic industries is anjlliiiig but new. 
Wo find in the oldest writing* on tlie wience of <'nltiirQ 
D woll-knowu groups of hunting peoples, au'l linhina; 
Kpiee, of noma<lic herdsmen, and of sedentary farm- 
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ers. But only a few historians of civilization ap- 
pear to have grasped all the significance of the produc- 
tive industry. It is certainly easier to underestimate it 
than to exaggerate it. Domestic industry is, as it were, 
the life centre of every form of culture ; it influences 
all the other factors in the deepest and most irresistible 
way, while it is determined not so much by cultural as by 
natural factors, such as geographical and meteorological 
conditions. We might with some correctness call the 
form of production the primary culture manifestation, 
compared with which all other phenomena of culture 
appear derivative and secondary ; not, indeed, in the 
sense that these other branches have grown out from 
the stem of production, but because, although of inde- 
pendent origin, they have been formed and developed 
under the overwhelming pressure of the predominant 
factor. ReUgious ideas have certainly not proceeded 
from economical conditions, yet the form of religious 
views which rules among a people may for the most 
part be traced back to the prevailing industry. The 
Kaffir belief in spirits has grown from an independent 
root ; but the peculiar form of it, the belief in a hie- 
rarchal order of ancestral spirits, is evidently only the 
reflection of the hierarchal order of the living, which 
is again a resultant of the prevailing occupation of cat- 
tle-raising;, with its warlike and centralizing tendencies. 
Among the hunting peoples, in whose unsettled life 
no flxed social organization can be built up, we flnd — 
significantly — the belief in spirits, but not the concep- 
tion of orders of souls. Nowhere, however, does the 
cultural significance of production stand in so strong a 
light as in the history of the family. The strange forms 
of human families, which sociology has invested with still 
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igcr hypotheses, appear remarkably rea^nnable aa 

m as they are considered in connection with tbo forra§ 

production. Man in bis lowest stitge maintains him- 

by hunting, in the widest sense, and by gathering 

lit products. T'lgetber with this most primitive form 

production appears the most primitive form of the 

m of labour — the division between the eexcs 

on physiological principles, Wliile tlio man as- 

the responsibility for the animal food, the collec- 

f roots and fruits is miide the (iuty of tiie wimaii. 

Under these circumstances the economical centre of 

gravity is nearly always on the man's side, and conse- 

nently the priinitive form of the family hears an un- 

" itukably patriarcliftl chanit-ter. Of whatever charnt^- 

his views of hlood relationship may be, the primitive 

even if he is not regarded as the blood relative 

1)18 posterity, stands ui fact as lord and proprietor 

the midst of his wives and children.* I'rum this 

'est stage productiun can ailvauco in two directions; 

the further development may l>e made nn the side of 

the feminine or of the masculine iudnstrios. But 

which of the two bnmehes tthall become the main stem 

depends, first, on tlie natural conditions under which 

the primitive group lives. If the flora and climate of 

country favour and make profitable the saving and 

of nsefal plants, the feminine indtistries are devel- 



oflen lii>i>n i>CfV|ilFiI wilhoul further qiicsl inn that tlie 

iewa ciinvarnini; blaiiU relaljanship cnrrrafiundixl wllh 

iftl form of tho tninilf ; but Ibo stmly of Austnlian dvlliia- 

•Itvaily <iiiniv>il to sli<>w u3 tljui lliftt vjuff is JeBtituto uf 

Tha Amljiati", who have fniriiil Iho {lalrinrvhal form 

to Ita extreme poiupquentKa, hare, novcrtbdcss, the con- 

thM '' tho womb coloun lb* child." 
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oped, and the collection of plant products gradually 
gives way to the cultivation of plants. This occupa- 
tion is, in fact, always among primitive agricultural 
peoples in the hands of the women, and the economical 
centre of gravity is thereby borne upon the side of the 
women. Consequently, we find a matriarchal form of 
the family, or traces of one, in all primitive societies 
that maintain themselves chiefly by agriculture. The 
woman, as chief supporter and as mistress of the soil, 
has her place as the centre of the family. The estab- 
lishment of a matriarchate, in the proper sense of a 
real supremacy of woman, has, however, only rarely 
been accomplished — only, that is, where the social group 
were removed from the attacks of enemies from with- 
out. In all other instances man has recovered as pro- 
tector the predominance which he had lost as sup- 
porter. Thus have arisen the forms of the family which 
prevail among most of these agricultural peoples, and 
which represent a compromise between the matriarchal 
and the patriarchal systems. A larger part of man- 
kind has, however, passed through a quite different de- 
velopment. Those hunting tribes which live in regions 
where agriculture is precarious, while they furnish man 
with animals that can be domesticated with profit, have 
not, like the former people, advanced to the cultivation 
of plants, but to cattle-raising. This pursuit, which has 
gradually developed out of hunting, seems to have been 
everywhere, just like that, formerly the prerogative of 
the man. The already existing economical predomi- 
nance of the masculine side was thus re-enforced, and 
this relation finds a consequent expression in the fact 
that all the peoples who maintain themselves by stock- 
raising live under the patriarchal form of family. The 
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aitrolling position of the man in pastoral commnnitioi 
I further advanced hy oiiotlier cirouraetance which is 
ucwise connected with the form of tlieir production. 
jck-raiaing peoples continually tend to military de- 
slopment, and conpequently to the form of a central- 
military organization. The incWtfthlo result is 
Mt extreme form of the patriart-hate in whioli the 
I is a filave witliout rights under a marital lord 
lothed with despotic power. These twii cliief linys of 
ivelopnieiit— the matriarchal and the patriai-chai— do 
;, however, run their parallel courses without mutual 
liatnrbauces. The a^^ressive, warlike character of the 
IBtomI tril)es conslJintly incites them tu attacks on the 
lOre peaceful Hgrii'ulturists, and the superior military 
Wpoeity and organization of the pustoral peoples alwayit 
! them ultimate victory. Life is left to the ron- 
iqnei-ed agriculturist, Imt his proi>erty is tfikeii away from 
lie tills the soil no loTiger for hie own prolit, hat 
I the service of the foruigner, who occupies tlie cou- 
riered coQUti-y as tte lonh All the gieat civilized 
totes have arisen, as is deiuunstrahlo, from such for- 
k cible unions of agricultural and pustural groups. The 
form of tlieir families hears plain evidence of tlie fact. 
The victors in the coiirsit of time, hy the pressure of 
ioree and custom, impose the patriarchal system upon 
I matriarchal vantjuished, and thus we tiod all civil- 
I nations at the present time more or less sharply 
irked with the patriarchal family type.* Now, this 
) influence winch production exercises on the 

fi' Ji clwr tdabomtion and ooDOrraatlrin ot this sketch n( Ihn 
■jrof tlw dcvrlopmont ot tbe Inmily «ill be given shorlly iri 
I work. We can herr, of eourw. onl; fre.ient Uie cut> 
voflt. 
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Bhaping of religion and of the family applies, together 
with all other branches of the life of culture, also to 
art. This assertion must for the present rest only on 
the analogies we have already cited ; but the researches 
that follow will furnish direct proof of it, in that they 
will show that the same primitive form of art corre- 
sponds to the same primitive form of production in all 
the various zones and races. 

Primitive peoples are thus those tribes which have 
a primitive form of getting a living. The most pri- 
mary forms of production are the chase and plant- 
gathering. All the higher peoples have used these 
forms at some time, and a considerable number of more 
or less populous social groups have not yet elevated 
themselves above them. These last are those to which 
we must turn in order to become acquainted with the 
most primitive forms of art which are accessible to in- 
vestigation. 

We have, however, first to remove one objection 
from our way. While the civilization of the hunting 
tribes is a low one, is it therefore necessarily an origi- 
nal, primitive civilization? These tribes are possibly 
not primarily rude but they may have become rude ; 
perhaps they have not remained at a lower stage, but 
have sunk to it from a higher ; perhaps their civiliza- 
tion is not a physiological but a pathological manifesta- 
tion — a phenomenon of degeneration — from which no 
conclusion can be drawn concerning the normal de- 
velopment of civilization. This view, which has long 
been expressed and has not yet been refuted, may pro- 
ceed from one of two theories between which a de- 
cision must be made. In one case it results as the con- 
sequence of the dogma that the human race did not 
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^nitsderelapnient at eo low a stage, Imttliat all men 

fcere endowed from the beginning by a divine iutluenfe 

ritli certain means of civilization wliieli some peoples 

piclily improved, wliile otliors bave lost them in oonse- 

a of their sinful condui't. This view, it will be 

jen, does not rest on any scientific basis, and can not 

^larefore be contra<licted tlirough scientific eonsidera- 

Sirice it Is presented as a part or a consequence 

' a roligiouii faith which invokes supematuml au- 

Siority, science, which deals only with data j)erce)>tiblG 

tlie Bonsefl, has nothing to do bnt to ignore it.* 

ptill, the objection is not put forward in all cases on 

ttligiously dogmatic grounds. We may be perfectly 

■itiefied that the ciiltrire of any people begun with 

ranting and plant-gathering, and say at the same time 

lat the present hnnting peoples are in whole or in 

t not primitive peoples, but the degenerate posterity 

{ Hoeial groups which had climbed to a higher stage in 

irlier agos. It can not be denied that such a tiling is 

ssible, but the question is whether it can be shown 

hthut it has anywhere happened, We know at least 

ttltat evidence of the conditionii auppi^^^d has never 

a ItMUght forward in the case of any actual buiit- 

; tril>e, though such eviflence haa liecn sought often 

IDongli. Martins was of the opinion that the wild lu- 

lans of Brazil " were once in a (juite different state, and 

" I the course of dark centuries various calainitiea 



* Schneider, for exnmpln. niilhor of this otherwise eminent!]' 

. Die XflturvSlker. kMh on the«e ([niiinilit. Wilh a fr»nk- 

a thftt dwarvos repo|tiiition. he dvcUres Ihis view iu liis prefi 
philotopMa fUffriV. rWijno ponttdtl vr.ritatrm. Thu is ti«b\y nid, 
KoA M long u h* siudf on thj» ground ftrmly be Is In Ue\. 
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overtook them which have reduced them to their pres- 
ent condition of very peculiar decay and d^eneracy. 
The Americans," he says, ^^are not a savage race, but 
one that has sunk to a savage condition." * The argu- 
ments, however, which he adduces in support of his 
assertion will to-day hardly convince an impartial 
sociologist. Grerland believes that "the condition of 
Australian sculpture points to an earher higher stage " ; 
but although he studied Australian civilization with his 
customary thoroughness, he could base his view only 
on an " impression " wliich is not shared by most other 
students.t While on the one hand decisive evidence 
of the hypothesis of degeneration is sought in vain, on 
the other hand a nmltitude of facts are found that 
S])eak plainly against it. Ethnology has shown that the 
cultural attainments of the lower peoples, to whatever 
race they may belong, exliibit a striking uniformity 
even to details, while such an agreement is not evident 
in a like degree among peoples of the higher stages. 
These circumstanees are easily and naturally accounted 
for from our point of view. The scanty stock of cul- 
ture that can be gained by a hunting people necessarily 
exhibits similar points everywhere because it is every- 
where the result of the same simple and uniform con- 
ditions. From the point of view of the hypothesis of 
degeneration, on the contrary, this uniformity is an un- 
solvable puzzle. For if such peoples had sunk from 
higher grades of civilization, how can we account for 
their having been impoverished all in the same manner. 



* Martius, BeitrHge zur Ethnographie uiid Sprachcnk uncle Ameri- 
kM, vol. i, p. 6. 

f Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvftlker, vol. vi, p. 796. 
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for their having always aaveti preeUely (he eaiiie frag- 
i from tlie fonuer divereilied elenieiils of their 
tdtnre i Tliere is no roftson to prevent ub fi-om regard- 
ing tiie hunting and pi ant -gathering trilres \nth which 
"ethnology niakex uh ac^jiiaiiited as the beui-ers of a 
primitive cultnre and wHth it also of a pnniitivo art. 
"We, of course, nse the wurd "primitive" here not in 
Sio abeolntc hut in tlie relative )>enHe. Even thu hunt- 
}bg peoples no longer remain at the Hrst Iwginning, if 
B can Hpeak here of a lirst beginning, but they Iiave 
adj passed (hrough a perhaps very long dovelop- 
jDunt. Wlien we nevertheless deeiguato them an primi- 
bve pooplvs, we Qieuu imtbing else than tliat tlieir form 
f civilUatioii repre*entB the most primitive form as 
Ft comparet] lo all others that are within our reach to in- 
C'Teetigate, that they stand nearer to the original fondi- 
ptfoit tlian any other. The following studies mil bo 
luitcd, as we have said, stri<-tty to the hnnting peoples 
Eproper, and tlie protliicts of the art of the more highly 
EuTilized groups will be brought Into \-icw only for 
MlQpurison. In this respect this work Is distinguished 
R^m the majority of swiologim! writings which regard 
[iSinnlerB and agriciilturiet& as of about equal value for 
m&e Btndy of primitive conditions, Tlie distinction is 
^tosontial. One standing at our (toint of view would 
find it impossible to approve those prevailing methods, 
but would ralher bo convinced that no clear knowledge 
^D be gainet] from so turbid a mixture of materials.* 



* Lnbbook, in his woll-hnnim book PjreliiMoriu Titnen. rctiretrnU 
I mngt*, tor euITl)1Il^ Uollenlolti. Vpddah*, Andamrui bUmlont, 
~iiBnl«iii>in8, fjji l.iUndrF!!. Maoris. Tohitinns. Tnnfrnii<<. 
AmcriisD Indian*. pAragiuiy IiidiAn*. PuiAicniiinii', mi') 
Thf uludy of ih* tiunit; fau siifTervtl doiwlltijtly from 
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Tribes which support themselves by hunting and by 
gathermg plants are still found in all parts of the world 
except Europe. It is true that they appear, as they did 
in fact before the time of the European colonies, in a 
decided minority as compared with the more advanced 
groups, a fact which hardly needs a special explanation. 
The African continent accommodates in its immense ex- 
tent, aside from the dwarf tribes of the centre, of 
whose civilization we know almost nothing, only a 
single hunting people, the Bushmen, who lead an un- 
settled life in the Kalahari Desert and the adjacent 
regions. 

In America exclusively hunting tribes are found 
only in the extreme north and the extreme south — the 
Eskimo, with the Aleuts, and the Fuegians. All the 
rest practise more or less agriculture. Only individual 
Bi'azilian tribes, like the notorious Botocudo, live still 
in a very primitive condition. In Asia the primitive 
form of culture is represented in its purity only by the 
Mincopies of the Andaman group; the Veddahs of 
Ceylon have been too much exposed to Singhalese in- 
fluences, and the reindeer-keeping Tschuktschis and 
their kindred in the north of Siberia have already ad- 
vanced to cattle-raising. Only one continent is still in- 
habited, outside of the European settlements, wholly 
by primitive tribes : Australia stands out into our age 



such confusion. To say nothing: of earlier works. Dr. Westermark, 
author of the latest work on the history of the family. The History 
of Human Marriage, London, 1891, cites the conditions among the 
Botocudo, the Queenslandcrs, the people of New Britain, the Ton- 
gans, the Samoans, and the Tuaregs in one series, to show that it 
was the husband's duty in the beginning to support the family, 
p. 15 et seq. 
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I an ethnokigical respect like tlie remudnt of a long- 
itiken wo HI. Here in deep seclueiuii a form of civili- 
i lias kept itself alive uver u broad area, wiiioli 
I in iiitiBt otlier rugions tjeeii suuk for ininimemlilo 
N)tui-ie« ill the darknoss of oblivion. We find, tbere- 
!, in iVustralia tlio riubest and most valuable material 
r the study of the bej^nnings of cnlture. 
The cnlture of all tlieeo jieople^ baa, as we have 
Boid, an extraoniinarv uniformity. As hunters they 
MB all forced to lend an unsettled life. Consequently 
■ iudiietrial »rt presents only a verj- insignificant 
B-BJded development. A pro)»er an-liitectupo, 
r instance, can bo predicated nmonu; tbcin only of the 
kinu>, for whom eoVnl dwellings ai'e one of the first 
mditiona of exisfence: and only among tlie Mincopiea 
I a rnde beginning of a eeramicB. Weapona 
', responding to the most pressing necessities of 
'e, have reached a verj' high and most ingcnions 
of perfection, in illustration of which we need 
Y to jKiint to tbo barptwn of the Eskimo, tlie boom- 
g of tho Australians, anil the poisoned arrow of the 
isbmen. In these respects the bunting jieoplcs arc 
Mnteetably sn|)erior to rnde agriculturists and lierds- 
We find among them nothing in tho way of re- 
ionfl ideas except an essentially mdc belief in spirits 
i demons, wliich has never been elo^'}ktcd 1o a fixed 
r form of woreliip. Their family relations bavo 
idjr been briefly chjimcterizefl. Hardly a trace of a 
lI organization can I»c remarked among them. As 
I, all the men arc a horde of equals, one to tho 
rr; if they recognise a temporary chief, his power is 
r firmly ftintidtid nor definitely limited. Lastly. 
!■ poUtJcol conditions are only slightly developed : 
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a hunting population has never become a hunting na- 
tion — ^that is, has never consolidated itself into a larger 
political unity. The small tribes live rather in a state 
of constant war. We should therefore, in the strict 
sense, never have the right to speak of hunting peoples. 
Tliere are only hunting tribes. 




CHAPTER IV. 



If a traveller, aliout to explore a Btrange coontry, 

liAB not at least a genera] idea of tlio sitimtioii of liin 

objective point and the dirertion of his route, be will 

■ liable to go wrong from the beginning. So 

I, before we enter upon our study, need a preliminary 

menil urientHtion ae to the nature of the phenomenu 

B whidi wo are tu direct mir attention. What is art ? 

. suitable and exhaustive answer to thie (jiiestion 

jM be left to the end of the reBearc-hes whieh we 

(ve not yet begun. The eharacterization whieh we 

tempt here at the lio^nning is to serve, att we have 

Kd, only for a preliminary orientation ; and it is [>ob- 

[blo that we nliall )« compelled, at the end, to modify 

^materially. 

"We inqnire into the nature of art. A fundamental 
idy should begin with an inijuiry into the nature of 
e art«. It is certainly Ihi- ta«k of science to discern 
B f^eral in the special ; but to diecem the general 
I tlie special is not to overlook the Bpecial in the gen- 
If the ffistlictic cririciwni of an age is the exprc!»- 
Hon of its lEsttietic theories, then one of the most pcful- 
iar fealnres of modern iPFlhcHcA consisti) in it^ having 
(Uaregnrded that distinction. The criticism of tlie eight- 
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eenth century was concerned with comprehending the 
peculiar qualities of single arts and measuring the work 
of each by its own standard. To the criticism of the 
nineteenth century such limitation of single arts ap- 
pears from its higher point of view so vain that it 
rather demands from each art what only another has 
the means to furnish. A poem to-day must, before all 
things, have the effect of a picture, while we ask of a 
picture that it be poetical or musical. In a word, the 
arts now enjoy about the same equality in the view of 
criticism as citizens of the state have before the penal 
laws. With all proper admiration for this liberal gain, 
we can not avoid a doubt whether such progress would 
have been possible if the peculiar qualities of single arts 
had been longer dwelt upon. 

If we nevertheless begin our detailed researches ac- 
cording to the approved methods of the older eesthetics, 
with a general definition of art, we shall still be no 
nearer reaching a fundamental principle than was the 
older SBsthetics in its definitions. Our definition is 
nothing more than a scaffold, which can fte pulled down 
after the building. By an sesthetic or artistic activity 
we mean one which in its course or in its direct result 
possesses an immediate emotional factor — in art it is 
usually a pleasurable one. -Esthetic activity is there- 
fore not entered upon as a means toward an end out- 
side of itself, but as in itself the end. In this respect 
it presents itself to us as the exact opposite of practical 
activitv, which always serves as a means. The Athenian 
ephehoi^ who attacked the Persians on the field of Mara- 
thon, were engaged in practical activity ; but when they 
afterward swung themselves in a weapon dance in cele- 
bration of the victory, they exerted themselves in ees- 



AliT. 
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itifl activity. Between iiraotieal nnil (pstiielic activity 
the transitional form of play. It is distinguished 
art hy its always eeekiug, Uko practical activity, aii 
mal object ; and from practical activity in that the 
inrable faoirtr, as in art, does not lie in the rather 
liticant outer oliject, but in the activity itself. We 
get a view of the relation of practical activity, play, 
art by the simple device of representing practical 
Ivity by a stniiglit line, play by a winding line, and 
by a circle. The direct return in pleasure which 
characterizes artistic activity is realized, as we have said, 
either through the whole course or in tlie result of the 
activity. An AustTaliun mrrobtnry is an example of 
the former case, in which the dancers experience an im- 
mediate pleasure in their rhythmical motions; an ex- 
iple of the second case is the painting of tlie body 
iviona to the festival, the lesthetic effect of which ia 
in the act itself, but in ita final result. 
In both cases — at least under normal conditions — the 
ibctic enjoyment is not limited to those who engage 
the leethetic activity, bnl shared with those who look 
or listen. This effect of art on the hearers and 
ttors is in no way occasional and nnessential ; it is 
itemplatotl by the artist. The artist works not only 
himself, hnt also for others; and although he can 
not day lliat aisthetic creation proceeds alone from the 
purpose of affecting others, it ie nevertheless c-ssentinlly 
determined as to \U, form and direction with reference 
to the public — not, indeed, so much to the public as it 
is, bnt to the public as conceived by the artist. In any 
caao a work of art presupposes a public as well as tin 
urtigt. Mill fnlli* into a great mistake when he believes 
he luu found the chArActerisde peculiarity of poetry to 
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be that the poet never thinks of a listener.* Quite the 
contrary, the poet would never poetize if there were no 
hearers. An individual art in the strictest sense of the 
word is, even if it were conceivable, nowhere demonstra- 
ble.f Art appears among all peoples and in all periods 
as a social manifestation, and we renounce at once the 
comprehension of its nature and its significance if we 
regard it simply as an individual phenomenon. In the 
following studies we shall, as we have said, regard ex- 
clusively the social sides and relations of artistic pro- 
duction. We shall consider the art of primitive peoples 
as a social phenomenon and a social function. This 
view can make no claim to originality, but is rather the 
oldest and, except in recent times, the commonest con- 
ception of art. No other conception was known in 
antiquity ; at least the ancient writers always treated 
art as a public affair. Only to modern individualism 
did this view appear no longer the only possible and 
just one. 

We have, further, only to determine in what order 
we shall investigate the different arts. The question is 



* " All poetry is of the nature of soliloquy. The peculiarity of 
poetry appears to us to lie in the poet's utter unconsciousness of a 
listener." Thoup^hts on Poetry and its Various Dissertations and 
Discussions, vol. i, p. 71. 

f The artistic productions of prisoners in solitude, which are re- 
garded as intended for the artist alone, might bo cited in opposition 
to this. Yet the argument proves nothing. In the first place, the 
prisoner is isolated in his cell under very abnormal circumstances, 
which allow no conclusions as to his normal conditions. In the 
second place, he has not always been in these conditions. The in- 
clination toward artistic expression which he indulges in his isola- 
tion has been like his whole individuality, shaped by the social 
environment from which he came and in which he formerly lived. 
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F& purely pmoticat imtiirii. It will tliercfore be best 
f for our purpose the best known and must 
favourite claasitipation of arts, without on that oitcount 
fiupjioelng any deeper ei^iitif^tnce in it. 

The ttrt* are iwiially liivided into two great groupa 
Sie arts of rest and motion. The distinotion is 
■ply and clearly defino<l by Fecliner : " That the aria 
i tlie former kind Btrive to plcasu through resting, 
! uf the other kind tlirougli moving or transient 
; tlie former, tlierefore, 8o transform or combine 
) at redt, tiie latter prudure sucli tK>dity motions 
m temporal changes that the artist's object is accom- 
ibed." * We begin with the arts of rc«t, whicli are 
mnionly designated the plastic and graphic arts, Thu 
t original fonn of representjitive art is probably not 
lejiendciit BCiiIjituro bnt decoration, and the objwt 
I which decoration was earliest applied is tlie human 
tiy. We therefore study tirnt primitive bodily adorn- 
Even the rndcfit trilws are, Imwever, not sat- 
[ with decorating their bixlie^i, but also decorutu 
bi' iinplenientK ami weapunn. We Bhall study, scc- 
, tiiis dei'oratioii of implenifiitfi. [ii the third 
place, and tinally, we ^ball contemplate the primitive 
worka of free jwinting and Bculjiture, or those paintinga 
and Bculpturca which did not tervo purposes of orna- 
menUition as pr<Mhictions of decorative art, but have an 
im]ci>endent Rignitlcance. The dautw, which may bo 
conceived as a living sciiljiture, forms the transition 
from the arts of rest to tlie arts of motion. Wo shall 
devote ^T>ccial nttt'iition to this art ; 



^[>ccial I 
ICO, wliidi ha 



this art ; for the study of 
lUtially different and higher 



* Fbeluwr, Vonchulo Jar Aolhtrtik, *al. II. p. S. 
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gignificance among primitive tribes than among civilized 
peoples, is adapted more than any other to deepen the 
knowledge of the social importance of art. In the 
lower stages of civilization the dance is always associ- 
ated with song ; and in this way we are led over to 
Doctry with the most original forms of which we shall 
I ccome acquainted and appraise in at least their most 
essential traits. Finally, we shall apply ourselves to 
nrimitive music. With this our study will be com- 
1 ted and we shall have further only to collate its 
general results. 



CHAPTER V. 

PERSONAL DECORATION. 

When Darwin gave a piece of red cloth to a native 
Fuegian he waa astonished to see that it was not used 
for clothing, but was torn into small bits, which the re- 
ceiver and his companions bound round their freezing 
limbs as ornaments. This observation does not charac- 
terize the Fuegians alone. Darwin might have made it 
as well in the Kalahari Desert and in the Australian 
busli as at Cape Horn. With the exception of the 
arctic tribes who could not live at all without complete 
clothing, all hunting peoples are much more richly and 
carefully decorated than clothed. What Cook once said 
of the Fuegians may be said with no less truth also of 
the Australians, thfe Mincopies, Bushmen, and the Bo- 
tocudo : " Thev are conteut to be naked, but ambitious 
to be fine." Those writers on the history of culture 
who devote themselves to the pleasant task of demon- 
strating in a popular scientific way to cultivated people 
of all conditions how magnificent our achievements 
have been, are wont to regard this disproportion of 
clothing and ornament as a pleasing example of the 
childish simplicity of savages, which can not distinguish 
the superfluous from the necessary. This demonstration 

has, in fact, only the one fault of proving a Uttle too 

58 
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much. If savages are really the great imbecile children 
they are represented to us to be, it is somewhat hard to 
comprehend how they can still continue to exist, for 
by rights they should long ago have perished, to be 
warning examples against their irrationality to all more 
highly gifted beings. Creatures who are not qualified 
to know their own wants can certainly not live more 
than a little time. But primitive peoples, with all their 
lack of clothing and excess of decoration, have already 
maintained themselves on the earth for a whole series 
of millenniums, although the higher peoples have solici- 
tously tried to make it not too easy for them. Either 
the primitive peoples have no right to existence, or 
have the historians of culture not been able in this case 
to distinguish the superfluous from the necessary ? Pos- 
sibly the decoration of the primitive peoples is not so 
superfluous as it seems to be to the practical sense of 
the nineteenth century. Perhaps it is, to the " savage " 
at least, as necessary and indispensable as clothing is 
to us. 

But before we can inquire into the significance of 
primitive ornament we must become acquainted with 
it. It is partly fixed, partly movable. Under fixed dec- 
oration we include all permanent cosmetic modifica- 
tions of the body, such as scarification, tattooing, and 
boring of the septum, the lips, and the ears. Movable 
ornament, on the other hand, is only loosely and tem- 
porarily connected with the body. It includes the 
numerous forms of tassels, bands, girdles, rings, and 
pendants, which form the costliest possessions of primi- 
tive peoples. We shall, however, especially and first 
consider the simplest form of movable decoration — paint- 
ing ; for, in the first place, painting, in our opinion, 
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Boet eminently represents the ori^nal form of ilecora- 
, and, in the second place, it apparently stands in 
jal connection with eoiue kinds of lixed decoration. 
I custom of paintiiift the body prevails quite 
inerally in the lowest gnide of culture. Only the 
Itiuio who have U) keep their bodies (at least out of 
tors) completoly covered, do not practise it. 
The Australian always carries in liis travolling sack 
of Kangaroo hide, a provision of white earth find red 
and yellow ochre. Is his everyday hfe he is (satisfied 
with ft few splits on his cheeks, slioulders, or hroast, bat 
on festive occasions he extends the paiuting over his 
whole hody.* There is do iinjKirtant event in Aub- 
tralifin life which is not inarkcil by some special paint- 
ing of the liody. The young Austnilian receives his 
first rod or white painting on the festival of the initia- 
n of youth, by which he is received into the conuiiu- 
^ty of the mL>n of his tril«f,+ The adults who take 
i in tiie ceremony likewise cover their dusky skins 
I vurions white and re«l desi^is. When the men 
t out to battle " they paint themselves with vnrions 
^loars. These colours are probably not solei-tod by 
wry individual brave at his own pleasure, but ai-e ap- 
bililed for the occasion according to. well-undei-stood 
But the arrangement, the lines, and figures are 
t to each one's fancy." * In tlic battle which llwlg- 
1 witnessed on the Macleay River one party luid 
tdsted themselves wHth red striiies," Red is, in fact. 



• Brough Smyth. Tho Abori)(inw «( Viciori». toL 1. p. 27S. 
fAngKS, South Au.'lntlia lUustratsl. No, SS. Brough Smyth, 

]. i, p. BS ft teg. 
[ t Bronsh Smyth. The AboriginM n( Viutorlft. vol. I, p. IM. 

• HodKklnmn, AnnlrnlU fpi>ra Pnrl Manjunrie to Moraton Buy. 
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the war colour of most of the tribes, but in the north 
and west the braves use white. * The Australian, how- 
ever, paints himself most richly and most carefully for 
his dance festivals. " For the festival," says Lumholtz 
of the natives of Queensland, " they smear themselves 
partly or wholly with red or yellow earth ; frequently 
they also paint the whole body with a mixture of pow- 
dered charcoal and fat, as if they were not already 
black enough." f As a rule, however, the colours are 
drawn in patterns. "The orbits of the eyes of the 
dancers," says Thomas, in an account of a great corro- 
borry in Victoria, "are surrounded with white rings, 
white streaks are drawn along the nose, and light paral- 
lel stripes on the forehead. The lines on the body are 
fantastic, but always arranged after a certain plan." X 
While the dancers nearly always appear in white paint 
in the corrohornj through all Australia, various colours 
are used for other dances. "In the jPoZ^i dance they 
paint themselves with red as well as white, and in the 
pideku,, natives of Moorunde decorate themselves with 
stripes of red ochre. In the canoe dance the bodies 
are painted ^vith white clay and red ochre.* As red 
painting in Australia marks the entrance into life, so it 
denotes, too, the exit from life. The Narrinyeri adorn 
the bodies of the dead with bright-rod ochre, || and this 
custom is quite widespread, for H. E. Meyer observed 
it also among the tribes on Encounter Bay. In the 
north the bones, at least, of the putrefied corpse are 



* Waitz-Gerland, Anthropolopie der Naturvolker, vol. vi, p. 739. 

\ Lumholtz, Untor Menschenfressern, p. 153. 

X Brough Smyth, vol. i. p. 167. 

« Ibid., vol. i, p. 153. 

I Taplin, The Narrinyeri. 
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ainted, after whicli thej are carried for a long time 
iiieiiHirial.* Finally, the sjalcm of painting as 
touming prepails over the whole continent. AtiBtra- 
a and European mourning coloun; are as different ae 

■ skin colours. The while European moums in 
clothes, the hlnck Australian mourns in white 

. In certain tribefl the women, beeii^lcs covering 

■ beads with a cap of white earth, besmear tlieir 
tole bodies, while the men colour only their faces or 
leir liftckfl.+ The prevalent colour of mourning is, as 
B have flaid, white, but here and thero other colours 
B naed besides. On King George's Sound, for exam- 

I, tiie survivors put black and wliite spots upon thoir 
foreheads, on the temples, and down to the clioek bones, 
and among the Bjcri the nummers l)eBpeckle their 
whole bodies with white and red spot*. It has l>een 
>vcd, in individual oises at least, that the different 
blours are not appiied in a wholly arbitrary way. Ac- 
brding to the statements of 8chuem\ann, iti many dis- 
8 wliite is used only on the deatli of a blood rela- 
ire, while black expresses mourning for a relative by 

The body painting of the extinct Tasmanians was 
t different in any essential point from that of the 
kustmlianB. Tliis correspondence l>etween two neigh- 
: j>eop!es, relale:l by race and culture, is not 
iDnderfuI ; but it is very rtriking that we also find tho 
tno characteristic f&vtures of bixly painting among the 
far-distant AndamanefiO. Moreover, this analogy be 
tweeii tho Mincopies and the Anstralians is, as we shall 



• Waiti-GtrrliLiiJ. vol. vi, p. SOU. 
i Broush Siuvlh. *cl. Lp. I IB. 
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see, only the first of a long series. Care must indeed 
be taken to guard against the besetting sin of ethnolo- 
gists of attaching fine-spun hypotheses concerning the 
primitive connection or relationship of now separated 
peoples to single parallels of this kind. The resem- 
blance between the AustraUan and Andamanese cul- 
tures are, nevertheless, so numerous, and extend to so 
many and so minute details, that it will not be easy for 
us to believe in a wholly independent parallel develop- 
ment of the two peoples. " The Mincopies use three 
colouring substances for their body painting ; and by 
the way they apply them they let it be known whether 
a person is ill or in mourning, or going to a festival." * 
Contrary to the custom of the Australians, where the 
body painting of the women is far behind that of the 
men, no distinction is made here between the sexes. 
The only limitation is applied to the unmarried, who 
are forbidden to paint their necks. The first of the 
three colouring materials of the Andamanese is a pale, 
olive-coloured earth, which, mixed with water, is spread 
thickly over the whole body, to signify mourning for a 
deceased person. The peculiar clay mourning cap is 
also worn by the Andamanese as in Australia. This 
earthen crust further occasionally serves a practical 
purpose: it is customary, for example, to put it on 
when one is excessively heated by hunting or dancing. 
The second pigment, a pure white earth, is, on the other 
hand, used only for embellishment. The women paint 
themselves, and the men especially, with this colour for 
the festivals, drawing with the forefinger nail neat 

« 

* E. n. Man. On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands. Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xii, p. 383. 




Ictilinear patterns on the cheeks, the body, ftnd the 
litulie. The third material, a mixture of humed yellow 
ochre and fat, is likewise used principally for coemetic 
pur^Kiees. It is eornetinies appHetl besides as a eiirativo, 
*' but never, as has often been said, to protect the skin 
against insecte." As a decorative colonr yellow ochre 

I ^IB always laid on in patterns, which, however, answer- 

^^^^fag to the nature of the pigmiint, do not go l^eyond 

^^^^nde streuks and zig^'ig lines. As in Australia, so here 

^^^^bowise, the <lead »re adorned with the <'o]oRr8 vrhich 

^^^^Bey loved in life ; corpses are painted witli yellow 

^^Khre.* 

^^^B' The pHtnttug of the Bushmen is very nnifomi. 

* They nib their fiu-es nnd luiir with red (H-hro. 

A grent diversity of colours nnd piitteriis is found 
again among the Fuegians. Red is here, too, the fa- 
Tourili! (Tolonr ; hut besides it wc find bliwrV, and, more 
rarely, white. "The region aronnd the eyos." say? 
_Cook, " was comnionly wliite, and the re^l of the fare 
a adorned with ]>orj>ondicnl«r red and black streaks." 
aiiotlier plare Cook si>eaks of two men '• who 
I pointed their whole lH«iics crosswise with black 
"+ Gtaeonio Beve has ^ven a little more exact 
ifonnation conceming the most usual iiatterns ; " Very 
iqnently they draw parallel lines of different colnnrs 
a the face, crooketl lines on the cheeks and nose, 
pd must curious figures on the breast and amis.'" J 
The twdy-painting of the Botocndo is poorer in 



I, Jourtud of the AnUimpoln^cal InstllaC«. vol. : 



, PP- 



f ♦ Cook, trom B«nl«'« pHvbook. Jo*5t, KSrpcTbemalpn. N'«r- 
nnil TnltKulran. p. 13. 
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colours than that of the Fuegians. They have no white, 
but make all the more effective use of the other two 
colours, a yellowish red of vegetable origin and a deep 
blue-black. " With the red," says the Prince von Wied, 
" which is easily washed off from the skin, they paint 
especially the face from the mouth upward, by which 
they are given an extremely wild, fiery aspect. They 
usually paint the whole body black, excepting only the 
face, the foreanns, and the feet and ankles from the 
calves down, while the painted part of the legs is 
marked off from the unpainted part by a red stripe. 
Others divide the body lengthwise, leaving one half in 
the natural condition and painting the other half black ; 
still others paint only the face a bright red. I have 
found only these three kinds of colouring among them. 
With the body painted black, they are accustomed to 
adorn themselves further with a black streak wliich is 
drawn like a mustache from one ear to the other across 
the red-coloured face and under the nose." * The 
prince, unfortunately, says nothing about the meaning 
of the different patterns. 

It follows undoubtedly from our sketch that the 
primitive body painting served chiefly for aesthetic pur- 
poses ; that it was a decoration, and not, as has some- 
times been said, a kind of primitive clothing.f We are 



* Wied, Reisen in Brasilien. vol. ii, p. 11. 

t With certain higher tribes, painting certainly takes the place 
of protective clothing. The ITottentots, for example, rub them- 
selves with ashes and fat for defence against the cold, and the 
Shillooks smear their black bodies with a reddish mixture of cow- 
dung and ashes for protection against mosquito bites. In all these 
cases the f»ainting, in correspondence with its purpose, is as unin- 
terrupted as possible over the whole body. The primitive peoples, 
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s fully jaetifieil in regaMing the painting of the bo<]y 

rst from an ^ethetic point of view. 

The nimiber uf oolours at the dlBposal of primitive 

cosiiietii'^ is not yreat. Is'ot more than four can be used 

nnder the most favourable circumsbinccs ; and of these 

four, only one is of general occurrence — red. 

Red — (ind particularly yellowish red — is tlie fa- 

~ rite colour of the primitive as it is the favourite 

ttloar of nearly all ]ieopleii. We need only observe 

r children to satisfy ourselves how little taeto ou this 

jbint has rhanged. In ovary box of water ooloni-e the 

mcer that contains the cinnabar red is the first one 

nptied ; and, " if a child expreRses a particular liking 

ftor a colour, it is nearly always a bright, dazzling reil. 

Even adultit, notwithstanding tlie modern iuipoverisU- 

int and blunting of the colour scnso, still, as a role, 

m1 the fliann of red." Goethe certainly expresses the 

meral impression when, iu his Farbenlehre, lie praises 

Qie incomparable power of yellowish red over tlio cmo- 

Ued has then, at all time, played an iinjwrtant 

Imrt in ornament, espui'tally in masculine decoration. 

Kxlie custom of the triumphant general painting himself 

■nd Uisappeartid, indewi, with the Itoman Itejiublic, but 

tflet was a favourite colour for the masculine feetid 

I till within the last century,+ and the Eurojtcan 



other hanil. paint ihontwlrM irjih lingle Iln** and polnu 
ybkb oin not |io«*ili|_T iierv« fiir [he prclwitoti of thn skin. 

"Yfllowlsh rvd: thpnotiTc »Me b here In Us hlgh«I energy, 
d It U no wonder that onergetic. healthful, undo man esgicciallf. 
a in thin cnlour. ThH fonilncw of Mvago men lor it hna bMn 
jnarked ev«rjiihcre." fiirljciilflm', p. 7T5. 
I t C'utnparn Mpccinll)' thn iiic^curca of the Miiidte Akv% uid th« 
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war dress still preserves clear red in a richer measure 
than is desirable in the presence of the improved long 
shooters. It may be questioned whether the strong 
effect of red is called out by the direct impression of 
the colour, or by certain associations. Many animals 
have a feeling for red similar to that of man. Every 
child knows that the sight of a red cloth drives oxen 
and turkeys into the most passionate excitement, and 
every zoologist has observed how strikingly often the 
secondary sexual marks are coloured red, from the 
glowing red callosities of the buttocks of the ardent 
baboon and the scarlet crest of the cock to the yellow- 
ish-red comb which the male triton carries on his back 
during pairing time. These facts show undoubtedly 
that the sesthetic effect of red depends essentially on 
the immediate impression. It is, however, on the other 
hand, no less probable that the direct effect on men is 
strengthened by strong emotional associations. As to 
the primitive peoples, one circumstance is here sig- 
nificant above all others. Red is the colour of blood, 
and men see it, as a rule, precisely when their emotional 
excitement is greatest — in the heat of the chase and of 
the battle. In the second place, all the ideas that are 
associated with the use of the red colour come strongly 
into play — recollections of the excitement of the dance 
and the combat, Notwithstanding all these considera- 
tions, painting with red would hardly have been so gen- 
erally diffused in the lowest stages of civilization if the 
red colouring material had not been everywhere so 
easily and so abundantly procurable. Probably the 
first red with which the primitive man painted himself 
was nothing else than the blood of the wild beast or of 
the enemy he had slain. At present most of the deco- 
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ton i» ilon« with a red oclire,* wbicli is verj' atinntliuit 

')? everj-where, «H(1 is comut>nly obtoiutxl through 

B hy those tribes in whose territory it i& wont- 

le Dyeri in Australia andertake expeclitiona of 

i weuke' dnTHtioD to renew their sappU(s — aii evi- 

ince of die esteem in whii-h the red colour is held. 

II these facts taken together make the predoiiii nance 

1 in priniitivc body-painting fnlly comprehensible. 

e all, the (esthetic valne of red is actually so great 

d 80 obviouH that there is no need of framing in atl- 

1 a liypothosis of religious siguitJciince to explain 

■ use.f 

Yollow has a like (esthetic eharacter, mid enjoys 

oforc a similar cosmetic application. In liie Anda- 

1 Islands it takes tlio exact place of red ; the yellow 

luting of tile Mineopies eorresiKintls precisely with 

J of the Austnilituis-t The latter use yellow ul- 

t efpially witli red as ii decorative colour. Tliat it 

a rarely set-n in the south is accounted for not by 

its being in less ustecm, but because of the less ubun- 



m (if rnl ix'hn: ia inOccd Fxlnitnely ftnci«tit. The Oiliii Ul 
M on th» Schii!«cnqi|p|li]' include, fur cxnmple, n baJI at rod clinlk 
h w prol)a>ily inUiniloil (or painlliig Iho body, NuTcnhvlroi, 
S with blnud is fltill |>rarIiM-d In wmu plnces, evvu iu Aiis- 
Tho tribiw nil Cooper's Cnek pniiit liU'uiBirlvcs *ilL blooil 
It tak<iii from a bini or fointi other ftiinl) nnliiml. llonill, to 
h Smyth, vol. ii, fi. 809. 
■" f Wi^tx-Ocrldiid. vol, ri. p. 788: "Red setms to be tbw most 
1 Dolonr with Ihvm (tho Auslntliani) ; in iwrioxa pUtcca tlie 
V pHliilvil with it." Tho Mipposjttoi) sroniH more rauonnbU 
At «)rpiici wure fwiiitcd t«(l iti AiMtriillft tor Iho mriio rMMto 
tt they Me crowned with Howon in Europe— to dMyirale ttipm. 
t Tho jpUow of the .Anilamnn Islatidfl j^ furth»noorc, Ter]* cluaa 
10 AustnliMi yol]owi»h or browniah rt>d. 
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dance of yellow ochre, which through extensive dis- 
tricts is not found. The absence of yellow from the 
body-painting of the Bushmen, Fuegians, and Boto- 
cudo has, however, probably another cause. Of the 
Bushmen at least we know definitely that they are 
acquainted with a yellow ochre and use it in their 
wall paintings. That they nevertheless reject this pig- 
ment in their body -painting is evidently for the very 
valid reason that a yellow painting would hardly show 
on their yellow skins, and as the Botocudo and Fue- 
gians, although they are called red-skins, are rather 
yellow-skins, it is reasonable to suppose that they re- 
frain from a yellow painting for the same reason. 

The influence which the colour of the skin exercises 
on the choice of the colour for painting stands out still 
more plainly when we come to white. White appears 
in the primitive body-painting at least as much as red, 
but only among the dark Australians and Mincopies. 
Among other fairer-coloured peoples it is either wholly 
absent or is given a prominence, as among the Fuegians, 
behind that of the other colours. While red and yellow 
are worn almost exclusively for decoration, white has 
besides another significance. We shall first consider it 
in its property as an ornamental colour. Both the Aus- 
tralians and the Mincopies paint their bodies for festi- 
vals with lines of white earth, and with good reason ; 
for no other colour could bring out the designs so clearly 
and sharply and at the same time so strongly deepen by 
glaring contrast the black of their skins, of which the 
dark races are as proud as the fair ones of their white. 
In the latter respect the lines in white earth of the 
Australians and Mincopies represent the original form 
of the black beauty-patch which the ladies of the Rococo 
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wriod stuck npon their fair rouged clieeka. Riiivipean 
servers, it ie true, do uot regard the white painting for 
I danc-e an oxnt-tly a pleaiitng docuratiou. Buhner 
I that tlie Auetniliiiii vorrijb"rTy dancers " wished 
Quke themselves as terrible ai! puseible, Tliey 
trked every rib witli a istri]>e of wliite earth, and 
iultid beaiden white btreaks on their arms, legs, and 
B in enc-h a way that they looked in the darin<^ light 
f the camp lire like living skeiiiloiis." * It is highly 
neetioiiable whether the giiiesume iiupre^ion of their 
eleton figures, so often deecribed, was contemplated 
' the daiR-ere or was felt by tlio native fl|ieclator8. 
Kir European horror arises not eo much from the im- 
pression of tlie Bkeleton in and of itself as from cortaiii 
a^Bociatiuuii which wc link with it. Must aulliuni seem 
to regard it ns ticlf-evideiit tliat these aaiociatiuiis are at 
le:u>t ati inevitable and as iniggcstivc to a nude Austra- 
lian OS to a civilized European : but it can not in reality 
be supjH>^d that the skijloton hae the same effect upon 
B former as the ghostlike apparition upon the latter.t 
S'o therefore, till the contrary is showni, give a eoine- 
r WliAt more sober explanation of the preference. The 
Aawtraiiari ei/rr-ibdni/ is always performed at night. 
The dancing place is regularly lightetl by a fire and nsu- 
ally alHo by the moon, but the light is nevertheless so 
1 tliat the motions of the dark-hued dancers win 
percfht-d plainly without the help of tiicse diu- 
l atreaks, which arc not at all intended to imitate 



* Brough Smytli. tol. i. ft. Z'K. 

t Ohoct* swarm in the Flnrirs of ths Aii«tnitiiin«. bnt vr Hata 
w m»X In ihi-in Kny of tLe skeleton gbosts which )>Uy m> promj* 
It ■ part Id uur sUiriea. 
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the bones of a skeleton, but simply serve to make the 
principal lines upon the body conspicuous. Both among 
the Australians and Mincopies white curiously appears 
also to be the mark of the exact opposite of festive joy. 
White mourning paint is, however, often distinguished 
without difficulty from white festal painting. In the 
Andaman Islands the latter is always traced in patterns, 
while the former covers the whole body evenly with a 
continupus coating. In Australia, too, where the dance 
painting is likewise always in patterns, the mourning 
colours are laid on without design among some tribes, 
while in other cases the mourners are painted with va- 
rious figures which sometimes indicate the degrees of 
relationship between the mourner and the deceased.* 
Why have the Austmlians and Mincopies chosen white 
as the colour of mourning ? When we consider paint- 
ing in mourning, we receive a decided impression that 

* " In order to express their grief," says W^iihelmi, of the Port 
Lincoln tribes, "the women paint their whole forehead, a ring 
around each eye, and a perpendicular streak over the stomach ; the 
men paint their breasts with stripes and points, which proceed 
downward from the shoulders and join at the navel. The different 
patterns show the different degrees of relationship between the 
mourners and the dead." When a Dyeri in mourning was asked 
why he painted red and white spots upon himself, he answered, in 
order that touching the corpse might not make him ill (literally — 
" You see very good niake-im like that ; suppose me no make-im, me 
tumble down too; that one — viz., the corpse— growl along-a-me "). 
The custom prevails in the same tribe of eating the fat of the dead 
at the mourning feast. " Afterward the men paint a black ring 
around the mouth with charcoal and fat. This mark is called 
munamurroomurroo. The women do the same, and paint besides 
two white streaks on their arms, as a sign that they have partaken 
of the meal. The rest of the men smear themselves over and over 
again with white earth, in order to attest their grief." Brough 
Smyth, vol. i, p. 120. 
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is deagned chiefly to make its wearer unrecognizable,* 

This custom," eays Jocet, " oiuy be traced back to the 

fear of meeting the wandering and lingering aoul of 

the dead one. Tlie people try, in order to avoid the 

lations of evil epirits, to make tbeniselves iiurec- 

lizable to them by ]>aiutiug themselves with a c<>loiir 

which they are not aci-ueti-imed." Joest's explana- 

is indeed purely hypotlictieal, but it has neverthe- 

a <Icgree of proTjability, and we may accept it until 

ipla^^ed by a Iretter one. 
Lunitiottz states that the Queenslanders often paint 
themselves with a mixture of powdered charcoal and 
fat, and adds, " just as if they were not already black 
ugh"! The blacks, indeed, do not consider tliem- 
ea black enough, just as white ladies often think tht'y 
not white enough, and as these enhance their hitere^- 
palenese with powder and white chalk, so tlie tilacka 
to increase the attractions of their dark skin by means 
cliareoal tlust and fat. It is occaaionally a<hnitted, 
by Europeans, that this black decorative painting, 
b is very much in vogue among numerous trilws 
Australia, hiis a not unpieasing effect. More tlian 
traveller has extolled the deep, metallic tone which 
nda to the skin of the natives. Bla<'k painting has, 
eont^e, a different meaning to the yellow Americans 
In tlie dark Australians. Deep blue-black has the 
value to them as white to the Australians. They 
it and use it as that colour in which the patnled 
U most sharply defined against their skin. 

I* For AniUiiianc'sti pniatinn jd moumintt w» rofcr |l> th(> Journal 
e A&thropulu^lual Institiitv, vol. lii. pi. u. Vig. i : tor Aumra- 
I, Knons others, In Bnxtgli Stuyl.h, rol. i. l-'ig. 2, whoro Iha whiU 
' \g9l the face strongl}' suggests a muk. 
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While we are relatively well informed about the 
colours of primitive body-painting, our knowledge of 
the patterns is very defective. An exhaustive presen- 
tation of these, such as we have to thank the Prince of 
Wied for as regards the Botocudo, is a rare exception. 
Most of those who speak of them think they have said 
enough when they observe that the patterns are " fan- 
tastic," or " strange," or " remarkable," and they can 
only rarely be defined more or less plainly and com- 
pletely in the pictures and the photographs. Under 
these circumstances it would be presumption to express 
a definite opinion of their meaning. 

Are the primitive painted designs individual inven- 
tions, or are they copied from some model ? There 
are reasons that indicate that imitation plays an impor- 
tant part in body-painting. First, original designs are 
very rare in all primitive art ; on the other hand, there 
prevails generally, in ornamentation as well as in paint- 
ing and sculpture, imitation of motives which are pre- 
sented to the primitive artist in his daily occupation. 
The study of the decoration of implements in particu- 
lar teaches us that the designs with which the Austra- 
lians adorn their robes, shields, and clubs, and which, 
too, seem generally similar to the patterns on their skin, 
are nothing else than conventionalized imitations of 
drawings of animals. The thought of disguising them- 
selves as animals by a corresponding painting of their 
bodies is surely not too remote from the conception of 
the hunting tribes which worship in animals some of 
the protecting divinities of their kindred, and which 
generally take pleasure in mimetic representations of 
animals. Lastly, we have succeeded in discovering at 
least one case in which the body -painting undoubtedly 
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breoente the drawing of an aairaat. lluwitt mentions, 
I account of the initiation of youth in Gippsland, 
Biat the bullenticreng — that is, tlie godfathers — paint 
IB laces of the jerry<iU — that is, the candidates — with 
jclay, BO that they sliall resemble nurt-dueks — 
. with a white ring around each eye and a wliite 
1 acroae the cheek bones or tlie eyebrows." * We 
t think, however, that all the painWd patterns 
tbout exception are to he accounted for as iniitationa 
1 sort. Mourning paint, for instance, in most 
s simply makes the wearer unrecognisable without 
f rceemblance being attempted, and when the Boto- 
j brave colours half of hie body hhie-black he cer- 
■; imitates no natural figure thereby, but only pro- 
8 to prodnce fear in his enemies through the most 

,1 and etra?igc8t appearance possible. 
BtxliJy decoration by painting is subject to a ecrioua 
defect : it is very tmnsiti>ry. As a natural conseiinence, 
pains have bei'n taken to impress the design on tlie 
body ill some Instiug way. Two means of acconiplisli- 
ing this liave been found in the lowest stages of ci\41i- 
n whieli have spread over almost tlic whole earth — 
rification and tattooing. The ethnical distribution of 
processes dopcnds, again, on the colour of the skin, 
e yellow Ihishmcn and the copper-coloured Eskimo 
e tattooing; the dark AiistniUans and the Min- 
B limit themselves to scarilication. 

) nature of scarificjition is sufficiently indicated 

a name. The skin and the flesh are ent in vari- 

I places witli a flint or a piece of nmesel sliell, ur 

1 other primitive knife, so that the scarified 

* Brongh SmTlli, toI. i, p. OL 
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wound shall afterward form a paler-coloured raised 
figure on the dark cuticle. Some Australian tribes try 
to enlarge the scar by filling the flesh wounds for a 
considerable time with earth,* while others in the north 
and northwest rub in the juice of a certain plant.f 
The scarification is extended by the different Australian 
tribes over different parts of the body. By some it is 
applied chiefly on the back, by others on the arm^, the 
breast, the belly, and the legs. The scars are borne by 
both sexes, but tlie men are generally more fully scari- 
fied than the women. The designs consist of points 
and curved or straight lines, which are sometimes ex- 
tended over the whole width of the chest.:|: In the 
vicinity of Torres Strait, the men bear a thick horse- 
shoe-shaped scar on each shoulder, which in the picture 
resembles a European epaulet. The operation of scari- 
fication forms a part of the ceremony that marks en- 
trance into the age of manhood. But it is too painful 
and exhausting to be completed on this occasion. It is, 
therefore, taken up again afterward at different times ; 
and the design does not appear in full except upon the 
older persons. " The lines," says Lumholtz of the 
Queenslanders, " always denote a certain order of rank, 
and here it depends upon age. Boys under a certain 
age are not decorated ; but in time they receive a few 
cross-stripes upon their chests and stomachs. The 



* Brongh Smyth, vol. i, p. 290. 

t Waitz-Gerlaud, vol. vi, p. 739. 

X Good pictures of Australian scar decoration may be found — to 
mention only the most accessible works — in Kjitzel, VOlkerkunde, 
vol. ii, pp. 20, 36, 38, 39. 40: Wood, Natural History of Man, vol. ii; 
and in Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 11, where the scars on the back of 
a native of Victoria are seen in monstrous development. 
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inmlier of stripes is gradaally increased, and when tlie 
M^its have grown up a hatf -moon-shaped line is cut 
round each nipple." * In tlje soutlieaat different ages 
I known from the different stages of eoaritiuition, of 
Irbivh tliere are five for adults-t 

Tlic TaenianiaiiB, too, soem to have all enlmiitted to 
e painful operation. Cook sjjealcB of dotted lines which 
f have oil their breasts and arms, and Bonwick calls 
e sin^lo scars Btar-sliajKid. Cute in the form of a eenii- 
rele were seen Ireeadcs on the bellies of the women. J 

The custom of scariticAtion prei'ails generally among 
e different tril>cs and with lioth sexes in the Anda- 
1 Islands. The operation is begun earlier hero and 
completed earlier than in Australia, " Only a very few 
children are allowed to puss longer tlian their eighth 
year without scarification : and the marking is com- 
pleted in their sixteenth or eighteenth year," No 
qtecial festival is held, ns in Aostrulia, The execution 
of the work, except among the northern tribes, is com- 
l nitted to the women, who use a (piartz flake in the 
The scars are made principally on the back 
I shoulders, on the nnjie of the neck, on tiie chest, 
roins, belly, and on the Iwcks of the feet aiid hands. 
Ic lines on the hack are, however, not cut i»y a woman 
t always by a male friend. The designs are very sim- 
I, oonsieting in all the tribes of short horizontal and 
■tical cuts, whicJi form rows, and only the arrange- 
t and numl>er of these rows vary somewhat among 
eoveral tribes." 



* Iiiimhottz. |>, ITT. 

f Waiti-tiorland. vol. ri, p. 740 ifrom Tieplidmnnn and SohBr- 
t Wftlii-Or-rlBtwi, Viil. Ti. fi. Uli. 
1, JaUTO. Aoihrup. luat., vol. sli, p. 833, 
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A European who sees an Australian or a Mincopy 
adorned with scars finds it hard at first to believe that 
scarification really is intended for decoration, for it ap- 
pears far more repulsive than pleasing to him. It is 
therefore very easy to comprehend why it has been as- 
serted that scarification has not so much a cosmetic as 
a secret religious significance. The view is supported 
principally by the authority of Grerland, who explains 
such scarification as weU as tattooing as the mark, the 
symbol of property, of the divinity to whom the bearer 
has dedicated himself.* 

It is not, of course, incumbent on us here to in- 
vestigate the meaning of scarification and tattooing in 
general ; we are concerned simply with the question 
whether scarification in the lowest grades of civilization 
— ^that is, in Australia and the Andaman Islands — has a 
religious or an aesthetic significance. Gerland finds an 
evidence in favour of his view in a tradition, according 
to which " a spirit taught men the art of scarification, 
and was then changed into a great kangaroo." f But 
in this tradition, concerning which we have no knowl- 
edge whether it has a great age or a wide diffusion, noth- 
ing is said, in the first place, of a god, but only of a spirit, 
or, in the second place, of the meaning of the scarifica- 
tion. If we must, from the circumstance that the in- 
troduction of an art is ascribed to a spirit, necessarily 
conclude that it originally had a religious significance, 
we might vrith far greater right than to scarification 
ascribe a religious meaning to the kindling of fire, aa 
this art — and that, not only according to one, but ac- 



* Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, pp. 87, 575. 
f Waitz-Gerland, vol. vr, p. 740. 
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tording to niiiueroua ATiatnilian trailitiuna — was taught 
D the nadvcB by Bupematnral beings. There is also a 
li concerning the origin of Bcarification among the 
jidamancse. " Maia Biiku, who eeeins tu be identioil 
nth Toiuo, t}ie m^tiiioal nnceetor of the Mineopies, 
B the first one to mark himself with scars. One day 
ile fishing lie eliot off an arrow ; it missed its aim 
i struck a hard object, which was a piece of iron, the 
!t one that was found. Dnku made himself an arrow- 
i out of tiiis piece, tattooed himself with it, and then 
mg the verse : 

ill mc DOW I I BID tuttoucd, Itm tnttooed!'"* 

t will be ol)served that the Andaman tradition gives 

videnee, if possible, ui favour of Gerland'a 

nippositiou than the Australian. In it the discoverer is 

Eaeither a god nor a spirit, but the first Mincopj, and 

r tiiere is not the sliglitust luut in it that with the seari- 

' ficatiou he cut the mark of a divinity upon himself, 

a declaring the scar in his song a protecting power 

; naturally be interpreted as meaning that a 

1 who has tested his fortitude by going through the 

rdeal of scarilicHtion need no longer be afraid of an 

ly. In fact, the Mineopies reganl scjirificHtion as a 

18 " of testing courage and endurance against l>oilily 

"f Gerland then relies on the high festivity with 

^ich the scarification is completed, but this festivity is 

t naaal among the Andamaneee, and in Australia it 

■eligioii* than a social character. So far as 

y know of the initiation of youth, it does not de- 

I reception of the youth into union with any 



I 

I 



' H«ii, Joum. Anllm'p. InsL, rul. j 
t lUd., vol. xll, p. 391. 
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divinity, but his reception into the society of grown 
men, and this fact gives us at once a fully satisfac- 
tory and natural explanation of his being subjected to 
scarification on this occasion. The operation fulfils a 
double purpose: it tests the manly endurance of the 
candidate, and it verifies his tribal relation by an in- 
delible sign. Gerland himself does not deny that " the 
scars are often tribal and family marks," but he says 
that " it directly follows from that fact that they were 
originally religious tokens." * We must confess that 
we do not at all understand this conclusion. It is cer- 
tainly possible that a tribe may have chosen some re- 
ligious symbol for its distinctive mark, but that all 
tribes should have actually chosen thus has not been 
proved by Gerland or anybody. No more is the fact 
mentioned by Gerland that " Perron discovered on a 
Tasmanian grave marks which were very like the char- 
acters with which the natives tattooed their forearms," 
conclusive " testimony that in this case also tattooing 
was originally the painting of the representation of the 
guardian divinity." f This is indeed a peculiar proof ; 
for, first, it is not clearly evident why a non-religious 
name mark or tribal mark should not be put on the 
grave of a deceased person ; and, secondly, it is an en- 
tirely arbitrary assumption to suppose that the lines 
and points with which the Tasmanians scarified (not 
tattooed) themselves were representations of their guar- 
dian divinities. The evidences in favour of Garland's 
assertion, so far as it relates to the lowest peoples, 
are thus very weak, while on the other hand facts are 
not wanting that speak unequivocally against it. Ger- 

♦ Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, p. 740. f Ibid., vol. vi, p. 814. 
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tnd himself admits, ae we have said, that the ecars are 

•* often tribal and fainilj marks," and he can cite fur 

this the testimony of the best experts and the most 

indefatigable observers of Australian life, who unaiii- 

mooslj account for a part at least of the scars as tribal 

irks.* In single cases these tribal marks might have 

Ubo a religious eigniticAnce, although that has not been 

roved as jet in any instance. But even if Gerland 

1 proved it for all, we should iievertbelefis Imve been 

istitied in regarding tlio ecaritication of the Austra- 

pSans and Mineopies as in the fii'st instance a decoration. 

I Aside from the fact that a tribal mark or a religious 

L'SyraboI may be at die stmie time an ornament, the most 

Y TftriouB accounts assert undoubtedly and nnifomily that 

[ while certain scars or groups of scars are tribal marks, 

by far the greatest tiimil>or of the scars have a purely 

ornamental siguilicance. How unich this leethetic 

meaning has dominated the other social one may be 

concluded from the fact that it bas led more than one 

I «bBerver wliolly to deny the other.t In most accounts, 

I iowever, the relation of tlie tribal scars and the oma- 



• "They decorated theraulres wilh raised ecnn. acoohlliig li> a 
Mi|ni which yiOA cornmon to alt the members of tlic tribe. One 
Bsmaln form hail always to be Fxccutml. allhougU others were left lo 
|, individual tastes." (Brough ^mjth, rol. i, pi. xli.) Bulmer not only 
L accounts for the ecMt* as bein^ most decidnjly tribal niark«. but nImi 
S gltva flgurea ihnt disl.iiipiieh indiridunl tribes. The Hrst sign hns 
~ « form of a iKximnrang. and the others consist of irriM of pointi 
^ «ad iitrtp«s. Tho iiiveHli^iliunH of Wilhclmi. LumholK, and nlhrr* 
I tt*T bo comparcil. 

t Curr. for dample (Aiulrsll*. toI. ii. p. 479), mts thnt Ihe scnn 
wonlj for OTimmcnt! so llkewisn Palmnr (Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 
L sill, t>-9^> who adds eijirctwly, " They oooTey no idea of tribal 
Mtlon." 
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mental scars is correctly set forth. Wilhelmi, for ex- 
ample, in a sketch of the initiation of youth among 
the tribes of Port Lincoln, distinguishes the tribal 
marks on the shoulders and neck very sharply from 
the incisions on the breast and arms, which "serve 
only for ornament." * The distinction is no less clear 
among the Queenslanders. Lumholtz continues, after 
describing their tribal marks : " Besides these tokens 
of rank, the man bears also other lines, which serve 
only for ornament, and are found on the arms ; they 
are short, straight, parallel lines which are drawn in 
groups across the arms, and when the wounds heal are 
not very plainly prominent. Here and there incisions 
are also made on the back and shoulder blades, but I 
have never seen incisions in the face. Only the men are 
marked with these various lines ; they are forbidden to 
the women, for it is not considered proper for women 
to adorn themselves much. They have therefore to 
content themselves with a few lines on the breast, back, 
and arms, and attach great value to the decoration that 
is permitted them, while in spite of their sensitiveness 
in other respects, they have no fear of the pain when 
it is for their embellishment." f That the women of 
Queensland are not the only ones who suffer as martyrs 
to stern fashion is shown by a remark of Eyre's, who 
witnessed the completion of an operation on a girl in 
the south with which no special ceremony was con- 
nected. '• Notwithstanding the terrible pain," he says, 
" the girls without exception have an ardent desire to 
have the marking performed upon them, for a well- 
scarified back is regarded as a material addition to their 

* Wilhelmi, Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 68. f I*umholtz, p. 17B. 
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Smyth filially Biiins up the resnlt of 
le numerous careful accounte which were furnished 
for his work in the words, " Although the scars cer- 
tainly serve as tribal marks, the pain of the wounds is 
borue more for the sake of embelliahmcnt than on any 
other ground." * Of tlie Mincopies, Man, who lived 
for years among them, aflirms " that ecariliciition poa- 
primarijy the meaning of a decoration." + These 
lente, which only reproduce the expressions of the 
lyes themselves, arc not uukno'^n to Uerland, the 
thorough expert in ethnologiral UteratnrB; yet he be- 
lieves them tu he weakened by assuming that tlic origi- 
nal meaning had in the course of time heen forgotten 
by the natives themselves.^ Such a change of mean- 
ing might \ie very possible in itself. In thb case, how- 
ever, the (juestion is not whether it might have taken 
place in such a way, but whether such a change has 
actually occurreil ; for until this is proved we have no 
right to cast doubt ujHjn the direct, unequivocal dedara- 
Ion of the natives, in order to prefer the hypothesis 
B have constructed in our closets. 
We have already said that it is very difllcnlt for a 
Enropean to a|>preciate the pleasure with which the 
Anstmlians and Mineopies regard their scar marks. 
~ t tftsto in respect to bodily embellishment bns under- 
9 remarkable changes even in short periods, and we 
9 that a generation will some time arrive to which 
B wnsp-waista and cramped fcot of onr ladies will ap- 
I>oar quite as problematical cnibellishmente as the dec- 



• Brouph Smytli. viil. i, p. BM. 

f Moil, Jour. Anthrop. Inst.. »nl. »ii. p, 3S1. 

t Gorland. Atlu der VSlkcrkundc ; trit ri. 4. 
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orative Bears of the primitive hunters do to us. The 
attempt has been made to account for the contradiction 
between civilized and primitive tastes by the supposition 
that the scars are admired by the Australians not for 
themselves, but simply as marks of courage and endur- 
ance ; but the circumstance that the scars are so highly 
prized by the women, from whom manly courage is 
not usually expected, is evidence that they are really 
borne also on account of their intrinsic beauty. Fur- 
ther, even a European is able to appreciate tiie aesthetic 
charm of scarification when he regards the elegant de- 
signs which the peoples of the Congo basin, especially 
the Bakuba and the Baluba, cut or bum into their 
black skins. In Australia and the Andaman Islands 
the designs are indeed too uniform and rude to over- 
come our disUke, yet even here the influence of aesthetic 
considerations can be plainly recognised. The lines 
and points are not irregularly scattered over tiie body, 
but the effort is everywhere shown to arrange the scars 
rhythmically and symmetrically. Of the meaning of 
the different patterns, unfortunately, we know nothing 
— nothing that tells against and nothing that tells in 
favour of Gerland's supposition that they were origi- 
nally representations of guardian divinities. 

Scarification has found practice only among dark- 
skinned peoples, for the scars stand out plainly only on 
a dark skin. For a similar reason, tattooing has spread 
only among the fairer peoples. It is practised in the 
lowest stages of civilization by the Bushmen and the 
Eskimo. The process consists in the introduction of a 
colouring substance, usually pulverized charcoal, under 
the skin ; after the infiammation has subsided, the in- 
serted design appears in deep blue, indelible colour. 
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ffattooing peniiite an iDcoinparabiy finer aii«i richer 
Biceiitioii of the skiQ pattern tliau scftriticatiuii, mill liofi 
tontuincd ill use even among some more highly civilized 
Hiples, es|iedally among the Japauet*e; hunting trilies 
c still Hatiiitied with forms which hut little excel those 
■f pritnitive gcHritication. 

The tattooing nf the Buebmen is as poor in designs 

fts the scarifiwition of llie Mincopies. The epecinieos 

whieh Farini saw consisted of short, straight lines on 

the cheeks, arms, and shouf Jcrs ; and Virchow found 

1 the individuals whom he examined in Berlin just 

Rich lines, forming [mrallel rows.* Nothing lias been 

•ned as yet of their aignilieance. A somewhat more 

highly developed form is found among the Eskimo, or 

rather among their women; for, c-uriously, tattooing. 

whioh 19 regarded in most other places ae the preroga- 

■ Hve of the masculine sex, is here a privilege of the 

r*omen. Girls are tattooed in their eighth year, either 

l^itli a pointed instniment, a* in Polynetda, or with a 

|t]iread which is drawn under the skin. The pigment 

[l b Boot, and in recent times gunpowder. The tattooing 

[.'U QHiially put upon the face, arms, hands, faJpa, and 

[I breast. Boas has copie;l 6omo designs ; llie leading 

1 outlines, as appears from his description, are fairly con- 

wtantf On the forehead the eyebrows are du{)licated 

Why two oblique curves, two others are drawn from the 

WingB of tlie nose across the cheeks, and a number of 

R'^ee ran in tlie Rliape of a fan from the lower e<lge of 

B mouth over the chin. The whole gives the imprea- 

a of an intentional imitation of a man's hcanl. The 

• Verhomil. .I*r [lorlincr Anthmp. Gwellwh.. \tm. p. Saa. 
I t Oo*^ Tlip LViilral Kvkiiuo. Aniiu*! R«iMrt uC (he Buraui at 
'Omoirsj, ISSi-'SS. p. 061. 
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designs on the hands and calves consist of parallel lines 
and rows of dots, between which appears sometimes 
a zigzag line or row of small rectangles. We know 
nothing of the meaning of this pattern. From its ap- 
pearance one might at first consider it an imitation of 
an embroidery.* On the other hand, we know defi- 
nitely, at least, that tattooing is regarded by the Eskimo 
as an embellishment. Cranz relates, in his History of 
Greenland, that mothers tattoo their daughters in early 
youth " for fear that otherwise they would not get a 
husband." Tliis view is not contradicted in the least 
by Armstrong's remark that the designs serve also for 
the distinction of the different tribes and conditions. 
" In some hordes the lower (probably the poorer) women 
ornament their chins only with a vertical line in the 
middle and two side streaks, while the higher women 
draw two vertical lines down from each comer of the 
mouth." t Even in Europe, as we all know, certain 
ornaments served as signs of rank without their having 
therefore been anything else than ornaments. No sup- 
port whatever is found for the supposition that the 
tattooing of the Eskimo possesses or ever possessed a 
religious significance — neither in any of their numerous 
myths, nor in the execution of the operation which is 
performed without any ceremony. 

Summarizing the results of our investigations of the 
significance of primitive scarification and tattooing, we 
find that the marks serve partly as tribal tokens and 
have perhaps as such sometimes a religious meaning, 

* Tattooed imitations of articles of clothing and decoration are 
very common, particularly in Polynesia. Consult pictures in Joest*s 
book. 

t Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. i, p. 48. 
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iboiigb this can not li« proved for a eingle instance. 
t in other and the largest number of tmfies the scars 
1 tattoo niarka are for oruament. Kutliiug shows 
^t the omaiiiental marks are less primitive tlian the 
On the contrary, if we must recognize the 
iority of cither fnnetion, we eliall have to decide in 
r of the ornamental. The taste for embelH^h- 
mt is one of the first and stroiigeat needs of man ; it 
I-- prevailed for a very long time before the idea 
1 coimection was foniied. In any case it ap- 
pears far more natural to us that the decorative marks 
shonid have gradually heconie tribal marks by imitation 
than thiit tribal scars should Lave sunk to he merely 
Scorative marks. Furthermore, tliere is nothing to 
revent our supposing that the two groups have de- 
loped independently. 
The Botocudo and the Fuegians are not acquainted 
with eitlier scarification or tattooing. InBtead o? these 

I) find among the former anatiier widespread form of 
rmanent decoration carried ont to an extravagant ex- 
it — those Up and ear plugs {botuqiu) from which the 
me of the trilie is derived. The children receive the 
rions ornament usual with their tribe as early as their 
renth or eighth year,* First, incisions like button- 
lee are made in the nnder lip and the lobes of the ear, 
into which plugs made of a very liglit wood are pu^ied. 
la a short time the first small pings are replaced by 
Ightly larger ones ; the process is continued until at 
t pings are used four inches in diametcr-f The lip 
1 ear plugs, which are peculiar to the Botwudo only 
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in their excess, serve, without doubt, as tribal marks. 
The question arises whether, at least in the eyes of the 
natives, thej are besides ornamental. The appearance 
of the plugs can not at all events be so disagreeable to 
the Botocudo as to Europeans, else they would hardly 
adhere so tenaciously to the painful and unpleasant 
fashion. Perhaps it has, through the hardening influ- 
ence of custom, become less disagreeable to them ; the 
plug may have been originally made and worn on ac- 
count of its terrifying aspect, for its effect upon others 
— upon enemies. According to this supposition, the 
plugs may possibly at first have been as little regarded 
a pleasing decoration by the Botocudo as they now are 
by Europeans, but probably, chiefly under the influ- 
ence of associations connecting them with tribal em- 
blems, grew to be ornaments. On the other side, their 
value might be supposed to consist in their being testi- 
monials to the courage of their wearers. In that case, 
not so much the plugs as the slits might be regarded as 
the true ornament, since the former only served to 
make the latter more strikingly prominent. All these 
interpretations are possible, but the only certain tiling 
about the matter is that the Botocudo are proud of 
their plugs, so far as the ridicule of Europeans has not 
marred their pleasure in them. 

We have already said that wearing the lip plugs is 
not the peculiar privilege of the Botocudo. The cus- 
tom has gained a very wide extension among Amer- 
ican tribes, and is found even in the most northern 
part of the earth — among the Eskimo.* Wliile the 



* But only among the western tribes, who have possibly received 
the lip plug from their Indian neighbours. 
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Iromen are tattouod tlie men cniliellish themselves in 

"m not less painful way. The lower Up is pierced 
nnder bollj oornere of tlie mouth, and a piece of bone, 
ivory, shell, stoiie, glass, or wocd, Blmpwi lilto a Eiiro- 
petm cuff-button, is iiiMjrted in each opening. Here, 
too, tlie wound, which ha« at iirst only the diameter of 
a (iiiill, is ^rtiduuUy increaj^eJ, till the ojiening is at last 
ftbout three quarters of an inch wide. Bancroft * 

I presumes that a cimsidemble importance is aecrihcd 
to this decoration, for u religious festival ia cele- 
brated at the piercing of the lips. We have, unfortu- 
nately, not lieen able to obtain details and tmetworthy 
particulars regarding the ceremony, 

Tliese and similar forms of permanent decoration 

' tre not at all or are only sparingly representwi among 
tlie other hunting peoples. The Fiiegians and the Min- 
Copies do not wear any ornament whatever in their lips, 

. Boees, or ears ; the Bushmen, on the other hand, hang 
iron and brazen rings in their ears; and the Austra- 
Hans, at leaet in some dietricta, pierce the septum so 
that they may wear a stick or a lione in their nose, the 
place of whioh is taken, on festive occasions, hy two 
feathers.t The women on the lower Mnrray River 
r a small nose-ring carved out of tlie wing Iwine of a 
bnzz&nl.J Like scaritlaition, the piercing of the eep- 

■ tun forms port of the ceremony by which the youth 
" are made men." The Iwlief exists among the natives 
of Gippsland that every one who does not put on the 
noM oniameut will snfler a terrible punishment in the 



• Bwicroft. vol. i, pp. <7. 4a The fcstivnl it not described. 
t HowUt. Rrough Sj-mth. vol. i, p. 2T8. 
t BrvUfch SmjUi, voL i, p ST7. 
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next world.* If any one concludes from this that a 
mystic religious significance is attached to the Austra- 
lian nose ornament, he will liardly be diverted from it 
by the objection that the heavenly displeasure could 
not take effect upon the obstinate candidate until a 
later time, and could therefore give no infallible ex- 
planation of the original meaning of the stick, which 
is now " gladly worn as an ornament that secures the 
good will of men and women for its owner." f 

The study of permanent decoration has taught us 
that primitive man conquered his cowardice to gratify 
his vanity; variable decoration will show us that he 
brings it a still greater offering — he overcomes his in- 
dolence. Not only that he zealously collects every- 
thing that can possibly serve him for embellishment as 
he views it, but he applies to the fabrication of his 
necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments a patience 
and a care which stand in striking contrast with his 
habits in other respects. It can be said without exag- 
geration that the primitive man attaches to his body 
all the ornaments he can get, and that he adorns all the 
parts of his body that can bear an ornament. Lippert 
has made the pertinent remark in his Kulturgeschichte 
that " the principle of the selection of the parts to be 
adorned is practical throughout and conte'mplates no 
ideal. Bearers of ornament," he says, " are all those 
naturally constricted parts of the body which recede 
above expansions of the muscles and bones capable of 
sustaining a load. These places are the forehead and 
the temples, with the bones projecting beneath them 



♦ Bulmer. Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 274. 
f Thomas. Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 371. 
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md the subsidiary BUpporta of the ear inuBcIefl; the 
jck, with the prominent supports of tlie shoulders ; the 
B, with tlie proje»;tiiig Wpa ; on the legs, the region 
r the ankle : and on the arms, Ijeeidee the wrist, the 
tapper arm with iu swelling muiiide, Bud in euiallcr 
inre the linger. All these places are witli savage 
men bearers of ornaniont«, not l>e(^auae any artistic con- 
ception of the body and its points of advantage lias 
iboeeu theui for that purpose, but bettauee they have 
tlie capaoity for airr^nng the load."' 

The dressing of the hair forms a transition from 
' movable to permanent decoration, so far as it is gov- 
[ ernet] by festlietic considerations. This is, however, 
not the role among primitive peoples. While the art 
of dreexing the hair on the heodd of African and Oceanic 
agrieuItnnstH has reached the lioldeflt fanciful develop- 
ment, its achievementfl among tJie hunting tribes have 
generally been very niCKlest. As regards single in- 
stances this is not strange. ^Vhen the Fuegians, who 
let their rough, black uiaues grow in other respects as 
they will, occasionally crop the tuft over the foreheads, 
they are hardly governed in their operation by testhetie 
but simply by pressing practical eonBideratione. So 
the hair-dressings which the Botocudo of both sexes 
wear, besides their plugs, as trilial marks, have certainly 
no high value for ornament. They shave and out the 
hidr around the skull along a line three fingers' breadth 
Hive tlic ears, so that only a tuft in left covering the 
We can not divine why and hnw they bit upon 
s peculiar style of dressing. The same tuft curiously 
llppeani among tlie far-distant Mincopies. It is worn 
Eon the Andaman Islimds only by tlic men, and indeed 
laut universally by them. The tonuuru i£ varried stitl 
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further by the women, who shave the whole BkuII to 
two parallel lines of hair that extend from the crown 
to the neck.* Possibly this is not an ornament, but a 
symbol of the subordinate position of the women. The 
tonsare has at least such a meaning among many other 
peoples.f Only a few of the many styles of hair-dress- 
ing among the Eskimo men are of sesthetic interest4 
The style of the women's hair-dressing, on the other 
hand, has undoubtedly been influenced by considera- 
tions of decoration. The description given by Boas 
fits all the tribes : ^^ The women arrange their hair in 
two ways. In either case they part it in the middle of 
the head. The back hair is either twisted into a bunch 
that rises over the back of the head, or else is neatly 
done up in a knot. The side hair is braided, laid over 
the ears, and joined to the bunch behind. In the sec- 
ond way of dressing, the side locks are braided into 
small cues which reach down to a little below the 
ears and are held in order by a ring of ivory or 

♦ Man» Jour. Anthrop. Inst.* vol xii, pp. 77, 78. 

t Compare Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Part IV, § 861. 
There are, however, two circumstances that bear against this inter- 
pretation: the relatively free position of the Mincopy women and 
the partial prevalence of the tonsure among the men. 

X On Davis Strait and Hudson Bay the men let their hair grow 
tolerably long, cutting it, however, square across the forehead, and 
hold it back by means of a band. Frobisher says that the Nugu- 
inint partly shave their heads; the Kinipetu shave the crown; the 
Netchillirmiut wear the hair short. (Boas, Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1884-*85. p. 558.) Most of these methods of 
dressing the hair evidently correspond with practical requirements. 
They probably servo besides as tribal marks. The tribe of the 
Iglulirmiut, on the other hand, possesses a real headdress, which, 
according to Parry's description, has an essential resemblance to 
the women's friaure. 
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Pbroiize."* T!ic tonsure is likewise found among the 

Bushmen, and most fretjiieatly, again, among their 

women. Moreover, hoth sexas emenr their hair cojii- 

ousiy with a niirture of rod odire iind fut, bo that it 

I Covere tiie head like a close cap. Nut rarely, too, the 

wen draw their scanty locks out as long ae possible, 

s reaching at most nut more than an English 

Inch, in order to hind hares' tails, metallit; liuttons, and 

Wmtlnr rarities to the tijis.f On the whole, the Bush- 

Kiuen must he accredited with having carried tho hair 

F dresser's art to as high a dcvclopiuunt ae is possible 

with a soil so unprtxioctive of hair. 

Thej do not, however, roach tlie shnndance of fanci- 
ful forms in which the Anstralinne arrange their thick, 
curly hair. The Australian yriiin/v« are the highest 
achievement of primitive art in Imir-dresaing. The 
■women, indeed, let their binck locks grow as irregular 
and tangled as do the Fiiegians ; while their Tasmanian 
sisters wore tonsures; but the men, on the other hand, 
particularly on festive occasions, apply much labour 
and pains to dressing their hair. First, the custom of 
powdering the hair with red ochre prevails all over the 
I ooDtinent — a decoration which was likewise in much 
' favour among the Tusnianinn men. Sometimes the 
' bair is so thickly kneaded with red ochre and fat as to 
form a hard,CAkcd miiM. The Qnecnslanders, instead 
of this mixture, put wax on their hair, which makes it 
) in the sunlight as if it were [wUshed.j: With 
i excellent material more seethetic forme may be 



^ Annnnl Iteport, IWl-'BS. ii. G.% l'i< 
t Fribch. BinKi'borene 6lld-Afrikiu, J>. -UK. 
i Lumlioltz, p. 153. 
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executed. Feathers, tufts of moss, and crabs' claws are 
stuck in the viscous locks ; they are sprinkled with the 
snow-white down of the cockatoo; they are arranged 
in long tufts, each of which is ornamented at the end 
with a white tooth. Costumes of this kmd approach 
the marvellous achievements of the Fijian artists in 
hair.* The beard, too, is not neglected, and a white 
shell or the tail of the wild dog is often tied to its tip. 

The dressing of the head appears so closely con- 
nected with the dressing of the hair that it is hardly 
possible in some cases clearly to separate them. So 
much the more distinctly should the theoretical consid- 
eration bring out the diflEerence between the hair-dress- 
ing, which belongs essentially to the class of fixed dec- 
orations, and the headdress, which is movable. 

The most important and usual piece of primitive 
headdress is the head band, which is worn by all 
hunting people, except the Eskimo. It exists in its 
rudest form on the Andaman Islands, where it consists 
of a rolled pandanus leaf. Not less primitive is the 
strip of hide with which some Australian tribes are 
content. Most of these, however, adorn their forehead 
with bands neatly and substantially made of kangaroo 
sinew or vegetable fibres, and painted with white or red 
ochre, which make a very effective omament.t The 

* Besides these styles, simpler dressings are found. Thus the 
natives in the interior of the Capo Vork peninsula singe their hair 
and beards. 

f Compare the pictures and descriptions of Brough Smyth, vol. 
i, p. 276. Sometimes the web is of human hair. Fillets are found 
in Queensland on which oval pieces of nautilus shell are fastened. 
The Narrinyeri wear fillets made out of the hair of corpses, which 
are wound about their heads bv soldiers for amulets. Whoever 
wears such a magic head band will have keen vision, be swift of 
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EDBlimen and tlie Fae^ans wear likewise either strips - 
' liiile or Itamls of woveu Binew, and the Bolociido 
I around tlieir heads cords decked with Hliining 
jck berries mid white nionkej's'- teeth. The heiwl 
id, which afterward comes to tje in ho liigti honour 
Bymbol of tlio rank of a ruler, is aWi of practical 
e to the priniitive man. It Iiolds his hair and 
may occasionally carry his throw-stick, his arrow, or 
Bome other small implement.* But its principal service 
in as a deconitioa and an ornament liolder. The Aus- 
tralian head bands fre<^]uently hear near the temples 
two email jwndants of kaiiguroo teetli, while a wild 
dog's tail is attached l>chind, which tiiiU down over the 
back.f On the north coaet a white mu»^l shell is 
I bung over the Mack forehead. Biit the most smiiptu- 
[oua part of the headdress rises ahove the fillet — a tuft 
V of block emu feathers, the yellow crest of a cockatoo, 
f the tuft of hair of the ears of a hear, the aiprette of a 
[ Wrd of prey, or the splendid tail feathers of a lyre 
1 tnrd.:( Not rarely imitation feathers am worn, as 
I freshly shredded sticks, which look at a distance like 
[ real feathers. Lastly, the inside of the head liand is 
I farther elaborated by some of the tribea Mitchell saw 
[ fln the head of a man on tlie river Bogan a netlike 
t woven fabric, whicli included all the hair, with a tnf t of 
I cockatoo feathers inserted in front. Rut the highest 
I nod most remarkable form of Australian hculdress is 



^notion. Mid in butilr nvoid nil hoetil« 
I. p. 118. 

• Tti* Biishmpn, tnr PxAinple. 
UmI nrM*!! in tlirir lmi\ bands. 

t A Rood picture i* in"^" "' i' '" Brviiieh Smyth, vul. 1. |i. 3TG. 
t Broiigh SmTth, vol. i. pp. 971. S74. !S0. 
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the oogee^ which the men at Cape York wear in the 
corrohorry,* It is a helmet-shaped cap covered with a 
material like linen and painted with red ochre, over 
which extends, from one ear to the other, a tall fan of 
cockatoo feathers. Brough Smyth has accompanied 
his graphic description of it with a picture that reveals 
very clearly how much patience and skill the Austra- 
lians are able to bring to bear upon anything that is 
intended to adorn them. 

The Bushmen utilize their head bands in the same way 
as the Australians ; they hang them around with small 
thongs, in which pieces of ostrich-egg shells are strung, 
and adorn them with feathers. Baines saw a peculiar 
style of headdress on two Bushmen, one of whom wore 
the head of a bird of prey and the other that of a crow 
on his f orehead.f Birds have to bear the principal part 
of the expense of the primitive headdress everywhere. 
The Botocudo, according to the Prince Von Wied, glue 
large, bright-yellow feather fans in their front hair,:f 
and the Fuegians weave feathers with great skill into 
their head bands ; and thus stately crowns are evolved 
among them from the primitive diadems.^ 

The neck is the most convenient bearer of orna- 
ments on the human body ; and consequently it wears 
the richest decoration. Sometimes, too, it carries the 

. 

♦ The discovery of the oogee is of additional interest, from its 
having cast an unexpected light upon the darkness that rested over 
the cave paintings discovered by Grey at Glenelg. A specimen of 
the oogee^ which fully corresponds with Brough Smyth's picture, is 
to be found, if we are not very much mistaken, in the ethnological 
department of the British Museum. 

f Baines, Explorations in Southwest Africa, p. 143. 

X Prinz von Wied, vol. i, pp. 12, 15. 

« Ratzel, VSlkerkunde, vol. ii, p. 072. 
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single primitive piece of clothing ; and hence tliat pe- 
culiar relation which exists in tbo lowest grades of dvil- 
izatiuii between clothing and ornament never prcsetits 
itself so clearly as wlien neck omament£ are uuiler con- 
eideration. 

The only protection against cold, storm, and wet, 
which the Fucgtims wear, is a skin which hangs from 
the neck nver the hack, and even this poor cloak is worn 
only exceptionally in particularly bad weather. On 
the other hand, hardly a man can be seen who lias not 
adorned his neck with a pair of cords or Imnds. The 
variety of their neck decoration is astonishing when 
compared with the extreme poverty of their other pos- 
In our museiima may bo seen neckbands of 
ikin, corda on which bones, tcctli, and shells of most 
ioiis kinds are strung, woven fabrics of sinew of 
gnanacD. and collars of feathers ; and all these " use- 
less trifles " are worked up witli the eume care as the 
weaj>i>iis with wliich tlie designers have to procure their 
daily footi.* 

"VVe make precisely the same observation amonj^ the 
Bashmon. Besides the scanty (tarcMw, which is put on 
cold weiithor, a real load of ornament is carried 
'ariegated bead-nocklacea, which are Ifonght or stolen 
Q the neighVinrinij KafKrs; corda of sinew twisted 
coloured with red ochre, fn.im which depend teeth, 
cloths, turtle shells, a]itelo|>o horns, and other 
treasures, which partly eerve «a roceptiicles for 
tobacco, and partly as amaleto, but are for 
part simply oruamcnts.t 

* lUlxbt. VSIkorkunili!. tu). ii, {i. B72. wiLli plctiinm. Th«re i* & 
id eollnoUuu ul Kucgian iluuoruiio|]<i In thw Kln.-lipri&Qo Musaum 
t FrlUih, p. MO. 
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Man found among the Mincopies, who are not ac* 
quainted with protective clothing of any sort, not less 
than twelve different kinds of bands and cords which 
both sexes wear around their backs. There were bands 
of rolled leaves, fine network woven from vegetable 
fibres, cords with various fresh-water and salt-water 
shells, mangrove seeds and red coral, bones of turtles 
and iguanas ; and even human finger bones are made 
into ornaments, for while the well-known Andamanese 
bone chains are rega,rded in the first place as charms, 
the circumstance that they are usually very prettily 
adorned with little shells shows that they are worn be- 
sides as ornaments.* 

The naked Botocudo hang those pretty chains which 
they wind around their heads also around their necks. 
The cords of bright-red ara feathers, which the Prince 
of Wied admired on the leader of a horde, are much 
too costly to be common.f 

The most usual neck ornament of the Australians, 
which is permitted also to the women, is a cord of opos- 
sum hair, into which short pieces of reed are worked. 
This cord, which is sometimes not less than thirty feet 
long, is wound several times around the neck and hangs 
down over the breast. :{: The mdely current neck orna- 
ments of kangaroo teeth are of more modest size, but 
give evidence of very careful working. They consist 
of a thong of kangaroo skin, from which the white in- 
cisors hang in a close row. Every tooth is tied by the 

♦ Journ. Anthrop. Inst, vol. xiii, p. 401 ; vol. xi, p. 295. PI. xii, 
Fig. 7. 

f Wied, vol. i, p. 15. 

X Picture in Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 278. Bits of lobster shell 
are worn instead of pieces of reed on the lower Murray. 
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tot into a email piece of leather, and this in turn ig 
rery neatly bonnd to tlie main cord. The time and 
■oiible required for the finishing of such a necklace 
not 1)0 little.* The Qneeiielanders are fond of 
cords to which a pair of largo oval pieces of white 
nautilns eliell are hung. The Taemaniaiis wore httle 
greenish glittering shells strung on corda of vegetable 
fibre or eitiew of kangaroo. 

The most interesting part of all the primitive deco- 

[ ntions of the body i» tliat uf tlje loins ; not ttecause it 

L is particularly rich or peeuliar— it is, on the contrary, 

1 mtiier scanty — bnt because it has Itecome the evidence 

I most in demand in the famous discussion concerning 

the origin of the feeling of ehame. Thus, while one 

party asserts that the existence of a primitive covering 

of the jterson — which is nothing else than our loins 

dress or a pendant from it — can be accounted for only 

Uirough an innate feeling of modesty, tlie other party 

avers the direct reverse : that the feeling of tilmme was 

: firet iiiculcateil by the custom of concejiliiig the parts. 

But, in the debate over the moaning of the dressing of 

I tiio loins, we must not forget the loins dress itself. We 

I look for it in vain among more than one hunting people, 

L The Fuegians do not wear even a band arouml the loins, 

I to say nothing of au apron, and the persons of both 

J are totally UTic^verod. Khrenreich says of tlie 

LSotocudo, "The wild tnbes still live in absolute naked- 

f- Bees, and I did not observe among the Pankas the vcil- 

I ing of the genitals under a cover of leaves mentioned 

J hy the Prince of Wied.t On the Andaman lelnnds fho 



• Broufb Smjrih. vol i. p. 278. 
t Bhivnrnich, Tcbor dio BotllkuUo^ 
1. six, p. ta. 
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men wear either a narrow girdle made of pandanus 
leaves or a cord of plant fibres, but neither the cord nor 
the girdle conceals the sex organs.* The women, on 
the other hand, keep these parts of their body always 
covered. They wind not only one but several pandanus 
girdles about their hips, from the lowest of which hangs 
an apron of leaves. Among some tribes married per- 
sons, moreover, dress themselves with a girdle of leaves 
of somewhat diflEerent form. There is, further, a tribe 
in which the female dress, aside from indispensable 
neck and arm bands, consists simply of a light cord to 
which a pair of short bunches of fibre are attached " ap- 
parently solely for ornament." f The Bushmen tie a 
strap around the body, from which hangs a small tri- 
angular leather apron, which is drawn back between 
the legs and tied again to the strap behind. If this 
apron is intended to cover their nakedness, it fulfils its 
purpose rather imperfectly. The women wear an apron 
of springbok's skin, ornamented with beads and egg 
shells, which is slit in front into strips ; " but the strips 
are so small and narrow that they do not serve as a cov- 
ering -it all, and in fact neither the young women nor 
the old ones seemed in the slightest degree ashamed of 
their nakedness in our presence." :{: The most instruc- 
tive forms of the primitive loins dress are, however, 
found in Australia. The men are, as a nile, provided 
with a girdle which is cut out of skin or woven out of 
vegetable fibres. This girdle is usually not ornamented, 
and probably serves not so much decorative as practical 

♦ Man, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xii» p. 330. 
t Ibid., vol. xii, p. 330. 

X Barrow, Travels into the Interior of South Africa, vol. i, 
p. 276. 
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purposes.* BcBiilefi tbis, a second girdle is often woni, 
I wliich is esteemed a precious ornament ; a cord is twisted 
I either from vegetable tibre or from liumnn liair, and 
J reaches regularly among some triliee tlie length of throe 
BJiundred Englitth clls.t Botli pieces, as tlie; are usually 
worn, cover only the luiw ; hut oci^asionally a pL-iidant 
B attached to the front of the girdle — ii leafy twig, a 
r bunch of emu featliere, a tuft of hair from a flying 
dog or a squirrel, a dingo's tail, or something of the 
kind, a j^ndant tliat hangs down over tlic sex parts 
without really concealing them. These i)cudaDts are 
geacrally put on only on festive oceasions, more espe- 
cially for the dance. 

" When the men were preparing themselves for the 
oorrohort-y^^ says Itulmer, " tliey attached to their gir- 
dles, in front and hehind, bunches of strips of liide, 
although they usually wear no covering of any kind. 
What they wear is not for clotliing but for oma- 
nient." % The apron of narrow strips of hide, too, 
which is worn through many districts, is put on only 
as a festive dres^ and an exclusively ornamental sig- 
. nificance must, without doubt, be likewise ascribed 
\ to the aprons of white rabhita' tails, with which the 
f Dyeri Eometimvs adorn themselves,* The only mcni- 
t Iwra of Australian society who always wear an apron 
for eover, even wliei-e Imth sexes otherwise go perfectly 
I naked, are the unmarried girls; and they lay tliis dress 
f wide as soon as they have entered into wedlock. The 
women ununlly appear without any co\ering of the 

* That JK DrKl for cniTTioi; Ktuollcr veapuns sn<I lools, anil seo 
idJ^ »" " » hiingit bdt." 

t Brongh Sinjth, vol. 1. p. 381. ( ll-iil., vol. i, j.. 373. 

• IbiiL. TOl. I. p. SflU 
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loins and the person. Only for their lascivious dances 
do thej adorn themselves with a girdle of feathers 
which reaches down to abont the knees.* The loins 
dress of the Tasmanians left, at least, qnite as much to 
be supplied. Men and women wore a narrow girdle ; 
" but only for practical purposes, not for clothing or 
ornament." f 

These are the facts, and the question now arises as 
to what they indicate. Are those pendants of the loins- 
dress ornaments or concealments? The majority of 
historians of culture have decided without hesitation 
that they are concealments. The latest writer on the 
philosophy of clothing (Schurtz) gives an unusually 
energetic expression of this view. Having just cited 
several examples of the absence of any modest covering, 
he informs us that " the best evidence of the universal 
existence of the feeling of shame is the existence of 
the covering of the parts, which can hardly be other- 
wise satisfactorily accounted for " ; and on the next 
page he rises to the categorical assertion, " The origin 
of dress for clothing can not be ascribed to other causes 
than the motives of the feeling of shame." J If the 
existence of a covering is really the best evidence of 
the feeling of shame, that trait is certainly very poorly 
demonstrated among the primitive peoples. We have 
just seen that both sexes among the Fuegians and the 
Botocudo go entirely naked ; that the Mincopy men 
never hide their nakedness ; that in Australia men and 
women, with the single exception of the unmarried girls, 



* Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 272, with picture. 

+ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 399. 

J Sc'hurtz, GrundzQgo einer Philosophio der Tracht, pp. 9, 10. 
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mstouiarily ap]>ear without any aprons* — in a word, 
lat the feeling of ehaniG i« by no meanfi a general pos- 
KssioQ of primitive triljea. This nakedness ia not a 
temporary exception in tlie lowert grades of civilization, 
f tint everytliing indicates, on the contrary, that covering 
I ia the trausitory, exposure the abiding, condition. Tbo 
apron is put on in Austnilia uuly on festive occasione, 
but for every day the mere girdle is enough. And as 
here, so nearly everywliere the primitive covering of 
the sexual parts is only an ornamental dependency of 
the loins hand ; not ub clothing, but aa a decoration. 
"Why Bhould primitive man feel the necessity of con- 
cealing his genitals f The animals know no shame of 
this kind ; whence has man learned it 1 An orthodox 
philosopher would settle the question with the observa- 
tion that the feeling of slmme is innate in every man. 
But if the philosopher is right, what sliall we tliink of 
our children, who, until they are instmcted bv their 
nnree, exhibit their senual organs without the slightest 
reserve, and can not undei'stand at first why tliey are 
forbidden to do it ? One who is not so deferential as 
to trust the words of another mtbor than his own eyes 
should tremble for his philosophy in tlie face of this 
childish innocence. In fact, the dogma that the neces- 
nty of concealing his person ia innat« in every man 
' BeeuiB to us no more just tlum the assertion would be 
^ that tiie necessity of wearing a cylinder liat is innate in 
irery Englishmim. Hut it eeenus to have t>ecn over- 
uked, in the first place, that it is not the same thing 
wliether a Eim>peiin philosopher or an Australian 



1 Wotlr^orUatl, tuL ti. pp. 
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brave shows his nakedness. Westermarck has well ob- 
served on this point : " Where all go absolutely naked, 
nakedness would appear quite natural, for what we 
have before our eyes every day makes no particular 
impression upon us. But as soon as either the man or 
the woman began to put on a brightly coloured fringe, 
a pair of variegated feathers, a string of beaids, a tuft of 
leaves, or a glittering shell, it could not escape the atten- 
tion of his companions, and the scanty garment worked 
as the strongest inciter of the sexual feeling that could 
be contrived." * If innate modesty introduced clothing 
of the sexual parts, it was sadly mistaken in its means, 
for this clothing is not at aU adapted to diverting atten- 
tion from the parts, but serves the contrary purpose of 
drawing attention to them. It can not, in f act,be doubted 
that this and no other was the primary object of primitive 
sexual coverings. We can explain in tliis way why the 
Australian women, who at other times go naked, wear an 
apron of feathers in their lascivious dances, which are 
obviously intended to excite sexual passion, and why 
the women of the Mincopies in their dances, the char- 
acter of which is not less unmistakable, wear a particu- 
larly large leaf.f All such dresses are evidence, not of 
the necessity of concealing something, but of the desire 
to show something. In short, the primitive covering 
of the person is, in its first and most important signifi- 
cance, not clothing, but an ornament, and, indeed, one 
which, like most ornaments everywhere, is intended to 
win the favour of the other sex for the wearer. 



* Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, p. 192. 

+ Jour. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xii, p. 890. Man offers the curious 
supposition that this is done for tho sake of at least a moderate 
measure of decencj. 
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Tiie origin of clothing for modesty's sake can there- 
not lie traced to the feeHng of shartie, but tlie ori- 
1 of the feeling of slmme can be accounted for as the 
iult of the cutttoin of wearing drese. The function of 
B primitive drese which we have just characterized 
i^TOuId give it a general extension. Wliile it is not rogu- 
I'larly worn in the lower grades of civilization, it appears 
very soon in the further development of culture us the 
most indispensable jiart of male and female costume. 
Under these circumstances the exi>osure of the person 
! soon fult to be sometliing anconinion, strange ; and 
W^B culliaon with genend custom calls out, as it does in 
• •11 other cases, a feeling of embarrussment. The feel- 
ing of shame with its physiological symptoms— blush- 
ing, depression of the eyes, etc, — always bHbcb when the 
individual becomes conscious of u violation of social 
usages. It is, in fact, nothing else than the reaction 
of the herding instinct. Tlie women of Alaska are 
ashamed to be seen without tlieir ancient tribal mark 
— the lip-plug. " We induced them occasionally," re- 
lates La P^'ronse, " to take out that ornament, although 
they consented to it with rehictiiuce. while they exhib- 
ited the same embarrascinient and agitation as a Euro- 
pean woman who uncovers her bosom." A European 
woman woulii indeed lio asliamoti to go on tlie street 
. vritli bare l>oBoni, because it is against custom ; but she 
f {■ not at all asltamed to expose her charms, according 
ita eofltom, in the bright light of the ballroom. For no 
Eotlier reawin does tJie negro woman of tlie Nile carry 
r bresst open to view, while she carefully hides her 
wer parts with a leather apron. In the meantime a 
liMcond and very powerful motive comes in to make bcr 
■ .clwste aversion to exposure of tlie aexuat parts as strong 
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as it is in the higher grades of civilization. In the low- 
est stages the occasional covering of the parts serves as 
a sexual excitant, but as the covering of them develops 
into a general and regular dress it loses its primary 
significance ; for " what we sec every day no longer 
makes any special impression." Consequently, not the 
customary covering, but the unusual baring, operates 
now as a sexual excitant. Cultural development has 
now, moreover, materially changed the social feeling 
concerning such excitants. The primitive man caused 
no shock to his associates when he concealed his sexual 
organs ; but the more highly civilized man stirs up 
great scandal when he exposes them. In the interval 
a very important ethical advance has been made — sexual 
continence has become a virtue. This ethical advance 
is, like all other steps forward, the result of a social ad- 
vance — the culmination of the patriarchal form of the 
family and of society — which regards the wife as the 
property of the husband, and condemns and punishes 
every infidelity on her part as a violation of his property 
rights. A woman, therefore, who exposes herself now 
commits a doubly aggravated offence agtiinst social 
laws ; and sexual reserve is in fact found most uni- 
versal and strongest in the female sex. It passed over 
to the men very gradually, and a marked difference in 
respect to it may still be j>erceivcd between the sexes. 
Covering of the person has thus really been derived, in 
the higher grades of civilization, from sexual modesty, 
but in the lowest grades it originated from a quite dif- 
ferent feeling. It is, then, nothing but a decoration ; 
and we have therefore a perfect right to include it with- 
in the scope of our review. 

Decoration of the limbs can be reviewed very briefly. 
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f Tlie ftmia anil tlie legs are adoraed witli cftsentially tlie 
r same kind of bands and cords as tbe neok. Moreover, 
not all tlie olijects which primitive peoples put upon 
I tlieir limbs arc omnments. The bunch of leaves, for 
lexample, whii-li the Australian mrro/Mirri/ dancers tie 
■round their ankles are intended simply tu augment the 
f mstling of the dance moveiuenta. Some ann bauds are 
worn as anmlots, like the strips of tho skin of the Hy- 
ing Btinirrul which the nica of the Varra tribe bound 
to their arms tu make them ^troug. The stout leath- 
ern straps, too, with which the Hushmon arm the lower 
, ■porta of their logs, are designed Ices tu adoni them 
', than to protect them against tbe dreaded thuniB uf ttie 
t ateppes. 

Iq our act;ouiit of movable ornament we have so 
fcr omitted one primitive people — the Eskimo. They 
occupy, in fact, a wholly peculiar position. While all 
other hunting tribea neglect clothing and seek decora- 
tion, tbe Eskimo have fit^t of all tilings to provide for 
A dress that will completely protect their bmlies from 
the deadly arctic cold of their home. Yet they do not 
forgot ornament ; but tlieir l>odily decoration can not bo 
forced Into the category in wluch wc claaaify, ac^-ording 
' to its character, the ornaments of the unclad hunting 
peoples. AVe find among them urnameiit^ neither of 
tbe neck, hips, nor arras, but only of their clothing. 
They trim their fur garmeuta with variously coloured 
> strips of hide, ant) attach to them in front and on tho 
baok, and exjuK-ially at the sejuns, IcJither fringes, teetli, 
jewels of bone and metal, bronze bells, and other simt- 
blgr object*'. The women appear to do this as much at 
i»t as the uicn. and further di£tiuinii<»h themselves 
rom them by an ornament whiub may be considered 
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a kind of hip dress, a tail-like prolongation of the back 
of the jacket, which hangs down to the bend of the 
knees.* This participation in ornamentation by both 
sexes distinguishes the Eskimo from all other peoples 
of their grade of civilization. 

Shall we end our sketch of primitive decoration of 
the body without saying a word concerning change of 
fashions ? The hunting peoples are the only ones that 
have not been subject to its caprices. Single parts of 
the primitive decorations are often varied according to 
individual tastes ; painting in particular may be applied 
by individuals in the course of time in the most diverse 
and peculiar forms ; but change of fashion consists in 
a general social modification, rather than in such various 
individual variations. Social decoration, however, by 
which we mean those ornaments that are worn alike 
by all the members of a tribe, and which form the 
largest and most essential part of a primitive dress 
after it was once adopted, has been kept unaltered by 
the hunting tribes. The descriptions of the oldest ob- 
servers agree exactly in every essential feature with 
those of the latest.f This fixed pereistency of primi- 
tive dress constitutes one of the most fundamental 
qualities distinguishing it from the changeable deco- 
ration of the higher peoples. It is observed that the 
duration of fashion stands in the closest relation with 
the different forms of social organization. Therefore, 
before we turn to the social significance of ornament, 

* Boas, Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1884-'85, p. 
554. Text and pictures. 

t Those cases must, of course, V)e excepted in which primitive 
decoration has been changed or abolished through European influ- 
ences. 
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t ]et us confiider it for an inetaiit from the leetlieric point 

I of view. 

The ornamental drcas of hnntiug peoples, though 

[ not in the figurative senee, can welt be called brilliant 

' in the literal sense. There ia hardly another property 
that can give so high a decorative value to an object, in 
the eyes of primitive men, as lustre. The Fuegiana 
attai^h a glitttring bottle-slierd to their neckbands ns 
tlieir most conspicuous ornament, and the Bushmen are 
happy if they can get a ring of iron or brass. The 
lower peoples, however, are by no means s.ilely depend- 
ent on thu industrial wastes of the higher, and when 
they can not command the brightest treasures of bar- 
hanc. and civilized doconitiou — precious iiietnls and 
Btones* — Nature gives tliem, nevertheless, sufficient 
moans for satisfying their preferences. The sea casta 
bright sholls on the shore, the flora affonis them bright 
fniits and stems, and the animals arc mmle to furnish 
them shining teeth, lustrous furs, and gaudy feathers. 

Wc liave already spoken of the (esthetic value of 
the r>riniitivc decorative colours so far as they arc ap- 
plie<l to the painting of the l>ody. If one would appre- 
ciate the colour effects of movable onianients, ho 
^ould regard thciu not as against n backgrrtund of his 
own ta^te, nor as they arc seen in most ethnological 
muaenniH, hut ahonld always consider ihem in relation to 
tlie colour of the skin for which they are intended. In 

I enr mnsenms, witli tlie caeee ooloured a uniform white, 
jrellow, or inaroou, one gets not only uDsatisfactory 



'The AwIrHlikii* fttUoh kd fVcoofllngly hiph rolue to (iiinnn 
' DrjMaU, which the* use not tor nmnmnit. but w chitrm*, whioh aro 
L fctpt cat«(iillf caticBal«i] from the ^ighl o( iiilnident. 
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but false ideas concerning these effects.* An Australian 
neckband of white kangaroo teeth produces scarcely 
any effect upon a light ground, but as soon as it is seen 
against a dark brown we can understand at once why 
the Australians like to wear it. Light-coloured orna- 
ments are especially admired by dark-skinned peoples, 
while peoples of fair complexions for a like reason pre- 
fer dark ones. The yellow Bushmen, for example, 
adorn themselves with dark beads, which the dusky 
Kaffirs reject. Hunting peoples generally choose the 
same colours for their movable decorations as for paint- 
ing their bodies. The Australians besmear their gir- 
dles, neckbands, and headbands with red, white, and 
yellow ochre, and the same or similar colours are in 
use among the Bushmen and f'uegiaiis. Red ara 
feathers, as l)eing the most costly ornaments, are the 
mark of a leader among the Botoeudo. Others wear 
fans of yellow feathers in their hair, and yellow feath- 
ers wave likewise over the forehead of the Australian 
hunter. Cold colours rarely appear by the side of yel- 
low and red in primitive dress. Blue ornaments are 
exceedingly rare, and the green nephrite lip-plugs of 
the Eskimo are quite distinctly set off by their colour. 

We have accounted for the preference of the hunt- 
ing peoples for feather decoration by the pleasing effect 
of its lustre and colour, but the aesthetic value of feath- 
ers depends at least as much on their form. It is not 
possible to describe and analyze the endless and various 

* And yet a great improvement might be obtained, with rela- 
tively small expense and trouble, if it were agreed toj^lace the orna- 
ments on a piece of paper or pasteboard of a colour at least approxi- 
mately corresponding with the colour of the skin of the people to 
whom they appertain. 
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BgrHoe which feathery forms display in rest ns well as in 
f motion, and it is likewise unneccsaarv, for everyhwly 
who liae a feeling for vieihle forms has experienced it 
often and clearly. The feather hue indeed tnaintalned 
its original place in detrnrntion throufthoiit tho changes 
of culture until to-day. It waves on the lielniets of the 
civilized m well as on tlie hemlliand of the primitive 
[warrior, and while it disap]ieared long ago from the 
I festal costmiie of men, it lias become all the more widely 
f prevalent in the dress of women. Even the Bushman's 
' fashioa of wearing whole hinis' heads had been lifted 
into honour a^in hy modoni ladies — an evident testi- 
mony of the mental unity of the human race. Sholla,too, 
ftre doubtless not prized least as ornamente on account 
of their form. Shell chains and siiell pendants often 
eonsiBt, it is tme, only of pieces ground into arbitrary 
Bhapos, hut the Ta«mauiims, the Mincopies, and the 
Fuegiiuis evidently i)rcfcrrml the extremely graceful 
natural foniis. M'hether tho similarity of thcKc pretty 
natural forms witli those carefully worked out hy men 
ia a factor in this estc«m, as Grant Allen thinks, must 
remain undecided. The further development in eml)el- 
lishment has not been so favourable to shells as to 
feathers. Shell ornament has indeed l>ccn richly de- 
veloped in Oceania, but it has been nearly banished 
from the decoration of higher peoplee.* 

The lesthetie grace of the primitive deconition of 
the body is thus in great part a gift of Nature ; yet 

* The ahdl hu mAJniMned itself onlf hero and tliere in the 
omKitHiiiU n( th« |Kiori<r clantn. In Vi^niw, tor oininpte, anutets 
mar be t(«n rnkdc ut Ulllr iisi'IVOUh periwinkle Bhells. Shells, how- 
•nr. p\nj k considi^ralilo Dgan Iti ilrooraLivo nturk. The giml gold- 
cmlUis i\t tb* B«nA£C«nco mado much tiw of ihrm in On* t«m«]e. 



I 
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tlie part which art has had in it is not insignificant 
Even the rudest people do not use these natural orna- 
ments as it finds them, but endeavours to give them a 
higher value by working them in an Aesthetic manner. 
The skin is cut into fringes, the teeth, fruits, and shells 
are arranged regularly into chains, and the feathers are 
bound into a tuft or into a crown. It is suflScient to 
indicate the aesthetic principles which are expressed in 
these different decorative forms. They are the same 
as govern the bodily embellishment of all grades of 
culture — the principle of symmetry and the principle 
of rhythm. The former is subject to the nature of the 
body, the second to the nature of the ornament. The 
symmetrical form of the body compels a symmetrical 
arrangement of the decoration. In fact, both the fixed 
and the movable ornaments of primitive peoples are 
symmetrically arranged, except in cases in which a 
ludicrous or terrifying effect is sought through a sym- 
metry as implying something unusual and unpleasant. 
The application of scarification and tattooing on only 
one side does not show that a symmetrical disposition 
was not desired, but that it could not be accomplished. 
Decorations of this sort require many years for their 
completion. Asynunetrical patterns on the skin are, 
as a rule, unfinished ; tlie completed figures are nearly 
always symmetrical.* The principle of rhythmical 
arrangement is likewise not far to seek. As soon as 
a man strings a number of teeth or shells on a cord 
to wear on his neck he forms a rhythmical series. But 



* The scars, especially common in Australia, which are caused 
by incisions for sanitary purposes should not be confounded with 
scars for purposes of ornamentation. 
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I if ve were to coiichide from this that the rhTthmical 
[ Brraiigement of primitive decoration Imd in the main 
merely a practical eignitieaiice, we liave only to look at 
' the commtm neckliwe of the Butocudo— black berries 
and white teeth in regular alternation — to find clear 
evidence that the makoi' wub not inseneible to the 
charm of rbjthin, for otherwise he would have etmng 
the pieces carelessly and irregiibiriy. At the sanio 
time we see in tliia collar — whicii, with its two rhythmic 
elements, already represents a higher form than the 
single chain of shells or teeth — that it in not mach 
harder for tlie primitive man to wirry out the rhytlimic 
principle into variouii and richer foriufi thau to dis- 
cover it. 

We have shown repeatedly that primitive de<?«ra> 
tion owes its effect not to what it is only, but in a lai^ 
part also to what it represents. An Australian loins 
dress, which is composed of three hundred white rab- 
bits' tails, excites much admiration on its own itocoant, 
bnt it will be admired most, probably, Itecausc it is aii 
evidence of the sportsman's skill which tlio wearer was 
obliged to exercise in order to collect such a number of 
tails ; and a considerable numlier of primitive omamonts 
made of teeth and feathers have no doubt a similar sig- 
nificance.* The appreciation of ]>ermanent oniameut, 
which is purchased by bodily pains, restei primarily on 
aaeociations of this kin<l. We certainly can not douht 
that tlie Australians regard the scars which tliey raise 
in pale colours ujKin their dark skins as a real embel- 
lishment ; but we may well fjuestion whether the price 

■ The war irophiM whirh tigntn «> (Mnnpicuouslj- wnong {lutoral 
kod •gricoltunil pcoplea arc not tovni aiiionK hunting inbc^ 
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they pay for them would not be considered too dear if 
the ornament was not at the same time an honourable 
evidence of their courage and endurance. The Aus- 
tralian hunter bears his scars with the same pride as the 
German student his sword cuts. 

At the beginning of our study the difference be- 
tween civilized and primitive ornament seemed so great 
that we had some trouble in perceiving a simply Aesthet- 
ic value in the latter, but the more closely we regarded 
the primitive ornament the more like the civilized it 
appeared ; and now at the end we have to admit that 
it is hard to find any essential difference between the 
two. There are few things which seem to have changed 
so much and have changed so little as ornament in the 
course of the growth of culture. Civilization has never 
succeeded in freeing itself from the decorative forms 
which strike us most strangely and most unpleasantly 
in primitive men. On the contrary, scars, the very 
rudest form of barbaric ornament, are worn with pride 
at the central point of the highest modern culture, and 
are regarded with corresponding admiration. While the 
sons of our higher ranks honour Australian scarification, 
the lower clasps, after the example of the Bushmen, 
delight in tattooing. This practice is nmch more gen- 
eral among European peoples than is commonly sup- 
posed. We have indeed renounced lip-plugs and nose- 
sticks ; but even our cultivated women do not hesitate 
to wear earrings, which are no less barbaric. We have 
already shown that civilized rougeing corresponds to 
certain kinds of primitive painting. But the most com- 
plete agreement is exhibited in the forms of movable 
omamente. Our tufts, pendants, diadems, necklaces, 
bracelets, girdles — all these fonns have been seen already 
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; the primitive tribes. They are indeeii not grand 
4i«;overie8, but the whole higher decomtive art has not 
ny greater. The difference between a gold- 
nonnted tjeiwl necklace from Venice and a leathern 
>oth ooUar from Austriilia lies not bo mutth in the 
borm ae in the material and the workmanship, and this 
loudition is typical for all movable ornaments. The 
levelopment of decoration has indeed increased the 
mge of material of oniamcnt and refined its technic, 
t it has never been able U.\ contribnte even so inucti 
J eeeeatially new piece to the primitive stock of 
[brms. 

From this point of view the costly deroratione, glit- 
y with precious metaU and stoneA. of the higher 
ioples iippoar poor m com]wirtHl with the modest oma- 
II of tlie liiinting tribes and the latter ap]>oars 
B riclier when we consider it in ciHinwtion with the 
janty civilization in which it has develojicd. The spe- 
ifio relations IioHveen primitive culture and tlie nia- 
I and technical execution of primitive ornament 

erident that tliey do not ni-ed to Iw denioiiBt rated ; 
« A rule, a contradiction, nevertheless, exists be- 
i the richness of tlie decorative clalioration and 

6 poverty of the linnter's life, wbicli apiK-ars so great 
lat »ouie bisIoriauB of cultare have felt obliged to 

lolvc it at the ex]>enKe of (lie understanding of primi- 
e man. We are thus hrougbt back to the question 

lith wliich we started : Why was so extremely rich a 
tdily decoration developed in the lowest grade of eul- 

1 Wo have indicatixl the answer mora than nnco 
e course of nnr study : Ixxiily decoration has really 

I potent practical meaning to the primitive triliee— first 
I a meatu) of attracting, and secondly ao a meutis of 
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inspiring fear. In both cases it is in no sense a super- 
fluous trifle, but is one of the most indispensable and 
most effective weapons in the struggle for existence. 

All primitive bodily decoration can be divided, ac- 
cording to its purpose, into attractive and repelling, but 
this division should not be interpreted as meaning that 
each individual form belongs to eitlier one or the other 
class ; on the other hand, by far the most numerous 
articles of decoration serve both purposes at the same 
time. What makes a man terrible to men makes him 
lovely to women. This maxim does not apply alone to 
the military states of civilized Europe. 

The flrst and most powerful motive that induces 
men to decorate themselves is undoubtedly the desire 
to plea«e. But while we regard embellishment as a 
natural privilege of the female sex, in the lowest grade 
of civilization the men are, as a rule, more richly adorned 
than the women.* This anomaly seems at first sight to 
be an argument against our theory, but it is really an 
evidence in favour of it. The division of ornament 
among the lower men is the same as among the higher 
animals, and is accoimted for in both cases by the fact 
that the masculine sex is the wooing party. Among 
primitive peoples, as among animals, there are no old 
maids. The woman is sure of marriage in any case, 

* G. Bove observed among the Fuegians that the men were more 
solicitous about decoration than the women (Globus, voL xliii, p. 
157). Lumholtz says of the Queenslanders that they did not think 
it proper for the women to adorn themselves (Lumholtz, p. 178); 
and Brough Smyth remarks of the South Australian tribes : ** The 
ornaments of the women were not particularly esteemed by the 
men. The woman did little to improve her appearance. She was 
satisfied if her natural charms excited admiration.'' Brough Smyth, 
vol. i, p. 275. 
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f while the man has often to make very great efforts in 
I order to obtain u partner for life. In Australia, for 
I example, most of the joung men are obliged to remain 
[ bachelors for manj^ joars. In civilized Bocietiea the 
I relation is reversed. Nominally, indeed, the men do 
the wooing, but really the women court the men, and 
I fonecquentlj they are furoed to embellish tliemselvee, 
I while men are accuetoined to give no great altco- 
[ tion tu their own decoration. But if any one still 
I doubts that the decoration of primitive men lierves 
chicHy a& a sexual uttruction, he need only tisk theai 
why they embeiiish theiuiielves. " To pleaee our wom- 
en," an Australian replied to Itulmer. On Flinders Is- 
land the surviving TatsmanJane almost broke out in re- 
l>ellion when the Government issued a decree prohibiting 
tlie painting of the body with red ochre and fat, "for 
the young men were afraid they would lose the favour 
of their countrywomen." * From this chief motive of 
primitive det-oration we have a very simple explanation 
of its being appliwl for the lirst time at or immediately 
after the inilbition tliat markii the entrance of the youth 
into roaidy age. 

The uuui, however, is not a suit^ir only, but a war- 
I rior too. lie lia« tJius a double reason for decorating 
f ]i!niM>'.f. As we liavc said, most of the omamcnta 
whidi are worn to attract serve also to terrify. Red 
ia not only a featal colour, it ia ak>^ a war colour. The 
headdress of fciithers, which increases the stature of 
the wean^T, is worn IkXIi in battle and in tlic dance; 
and the scikrs on tlie breast, which gain the admiration 
of the women, arouse fear in the enemy. It is not 



■ Qonwick. Dalljr Life ot Uw TumaniMU, p. IS. 
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easy to find a primitive decorative form which is ex- 
clusively intended to produce a repelling effect. Only 
a few patterns of skin-painting appear, to our eyes at 
least, purely frightful. 

In the higher stages of civilization, bodily decora- 
tion has none of its primitive significance. It, on the 
contrary, fulfils in them a more extended and impor- 
tant function : it serves for the distinction and separa- 
tion of different ranks and classes. There are no cos- 
tumes distinctive of ranks and classes among primitive 
peoples, because there are no ranks and classes. Hardly 
a trace of social distinction can be perceived among 
the hunting tribes. In Australia the oldest and most 
experienced men of the horde enjoy a kind of au- 
thority ; " but they give no orders, only counsel ; for 
every father of a family — who rules despotically in his 
own household — every man is absolutely free." * " The 
authority of the leader in the Andaman Islands is very 
limited. He has no power to punish, and is not in a 
position to compel obedience to his wishes, but it is left 
to each one to seek his rights with his own hands." f 
The Bushmen live in complete anarchy. Among the 
Fuegians '• no trace of a social organization or of a 
government has yet been found," % and in the Eskimo 
tribes no man has a right to raise himself above another, 
so slight are the differences of power within a primi- 
tive horde. The gulf between rich and poor which 
rends civilized societies has not opened there. A skil- 
ful hunter, it is true, gets more game than an unskil- 



* Waitz-Gerliind, vol. vi, p. 790. 

f Man, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xii, p. 109. 

% Waitz-Gerland, vol. iii, p. 508. 
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fill one ; hnt the best of them can collect no property 
nutier the itieeciire, ulwa^-g Huetuating, conditions of 
life, and lie !u at tiie end ii& poor as the others. We 
have gone floruewlmt fully into these relatiuiiB l>ecause 
thoy contuin tlie explniiation of the cinstaufy of primi- 
tive fasliions. The change of stjitjs in tlio liiglier 
six'inl groups is essentially the reault of social differeu- 
tiatioQ.* Fashion always moves troui ahove downward. 
A certain style ie worn at iiret only in the highest stjige 
of society, and thus serves as a mark of class or rauk. 
• But for tluB very roasou the lower ranks strive lUl the 
more earnestly lo neqiiiru the uK-j^nt dress, and in tiie 
eoiir«e of time the dress of rank hccomcs tlie dresg of 
the nation. Tlio higher classes, who are still desirous 
Bs they were before to distingnish themselves from the 
lower, tlien invent or atlopt another special form of 
dre^s, and tho game is begnu anew. Nowhere else, 
perhaps, eun so clcitr a view of this mecliauiem of 
fiwhioii bo gained as in South Africa, that great socio- 
logical laboratory of Xntnrc, Tlio Kaffirs have built 
np a social hierarchy rii-h in ranks, and their fashions 
change in a rapid How despite all regulation of dreas 



"Sooisl iliffercn lint ion is the most imjxirtaiit rooson for ths 

,■ chanjCB at (ashinn^. but It b not tho on\y nno. In niniiy cosrs, tor 

tSMDpla^ thtf IiilnxluotJdn o( a now fubioii i« th« w>n««<|iieiicn of a 

I paneefnl or * titutilc reklioa wiili n foreign tocinl groii[i. But erva 

f thi«exlcnuJ imitjvc is UckiriR villi most primitivu pooplcs. who. at 

it b«(on> KiirtipfHii inlruiilnii, livvi] »ntirp1j iMiUttxl in lhr> in- 

liMpltAble anil <iii|irodiiclivB terrliorifa In tthii'h th«; wet* cunlliml 

hf *lroni;cr »n<l more highly ctviliEBd Iribn. The feferisli. mpicl 

ngt at modem fii«hion Is not n phvaiologinkl bat a patliulogicol 

ptuqioinonnn ; n pvmptuni anil a result of our nervuu* overpidtr- 

l- nwni. vith lu oouiUut^morliid tbim tot inura "origiiwl" and 

I atrenger ttimuloiita. 
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and ornament; the neighbonring Bnshmen, on the 
other hand, realize the social ideal of anarchism, and 
their fashion is as immovable as the water of a swamp. 
When we consider how powerfully the visible works 
upon the feelings, and how much consequently the cos- 
tumes of rank and office contribute to the fixedness and 
maintenance of the social organism, our view is strength- 
ened that the advance of civilization has not dimini^ed 
the social significance of dress, as Herbert Spencer 
thinks, but has vastly augmented it. It may be asked 
whether the future development will correspond with 
tliat of the past. On one side a daily increasing 
danger is threatening decorative costume. The for- 
midably advancing improvement of firearms is mak- 
ing military decorations dangerous as well as super- 
fluous, and the time may already be foreseen when the 
waving helmet tassel, the bright colours, and the shin- 
ing metallic ornaments must be laid aside. On the 
other hand, the democratic, or more properly the anti- 
aristocratic, drift of the times imperils the rule of orna- 
ment. But even if these humane efforts should result 
in freeing modem society, together with ranks, officers, 
and all the other perishable outgrowth of civilization, 
from their distinctive costume and ornament, and in 
leading it back to the liberty and equality of the Aus- 
tralians and Bushmen, there would still remain one 
social distinction, whether for good or evil — the differ- 
once between the sexes ; and as long as there are two 
sexes, so long will there be personal decoration. 
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Tor developraent of tlie ornamentation of imple- 
ment in tlie lower grades of civnlizati'Ui has remained 
far beliind that of llie dwomtimi of tlio body. Even 
tlie must wretched tribe of tho Fuegians poaseBses a rela- 
tively rich system of Ijodily embellifiliment, while even 
the moat highly developed bunting people of the north 
Jiave iirrived nt only a scanty decoration of their im- 
plement)!. If wo mean, by emiieltighment of implo- 
menta, decoration by putting ornaments on them, it has 
no existence among several primitive groups. We have 
never ecou an omninont on a digging stick or a bow of 
tho Bushmen ; and an ornamcnttxl ptx)[lnction nf the 
Fiiegiatis is a great rarity. The idea of enibellislmicnt 
of implements has with na, however, a wider com|tre- 
honsion than this, Wc recognise omlsellishmont, not in 

I omamontiil decoration only, but in the smooth and eveu 

I £nitih of an implement. 

Smoothness and ovonncaa have, however, in most 
coscA, primarily not eo much an sesthetic as a practico] 
Tftine. An unsyinmeirically shaped weaptui does not 
hit with the same accuracy as a eynmietrical one; and 
ft well-polialiod arrowhead or spcarhcml pier<re» more 
easily and deeply than a luidly .emoothed blade. But 
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articles are found among every primitive people which 
possess these qualities without any external purpose 
being discernible. The soapstone lamp of the Eskimo 
need not be so very regularly shaped or so smoothly 
polished to serve the purpose of giving light and heat. 
The baskets of the Fuegians would, without doubt, be 
no less useful if they were less regularly woven. The 
Australians always cut their incantation sticks sym- 
metrically, but, from all we know of the use of them, 
they would be just as good if they were asymmetrical. 
In all cases of this kind it is safe to assume tliat the 
workman wanted to satisfy an aesthetic as well as a 
practical need. The object should be useful, but it 
should be pleasing too. Tliis simplest form of embel- 
lishment of implements is not wanting, as we have said, 
among any peoples. Even among the poorest of the 
primitive peoples, the Fuegians, we find implements 
of admirable smoothness and evenness. 

A real ornamentation, on the other hand, has been 
developed only aniong the Australians, the Mincopies, 
and the hyperboreans. Ornamentation is the single 
art of savages which has so far received a somewhat 
general and penetrating consideration. Within the last 
few years a series of very meritorious works on the 
ornamentation of lower peoples has been produced ; 
but, unfortunately, not one of them treats of the orna- 
mentation*of the lowest peoples, to which our studies 
are directed. Primitive ornamentation is a field which 
a student here and there has occasionally glanced at, 
but nobody has gone into. We shall have to clear the 
way with our own hands. 

The forms that grow on this niggardly soil are 
neither luxuriant nor diversified. The designs which 
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the AuHtrauan.', Miiicupies, and partly the liyporlKi- 
rvaus scrutcli and paint un their iiapletiient^ remind 
Europeans of Bimplo geometrical figures. These primi- 
Uve omaiueuts are usually described as genmetrical ; 
and, as it ia uot difficult tu coofouud the name uith 
the thing, the geometrit-al designs are occaeionally 
brought I'orward in evidence of the nitturitl Inve of 




the simplest raen for the simplest lesthotic reUitionn, 

altliongh this preference neetts no pr«juf, for It is «&- 
f tahlUhed n priori Hke m'wt of tiie |>hilosoph_v of art. 

ftit primitive ornaments are not wliat they appefir. 

We shall tioc that fundamentally they have notJiing 

in common with geometrical figuroB, 

Figures eonsfructed with entire froctlom novrhcre 
L pUy any important part in ornamentation. Tliey are 
L compuBtivcly rare among civilized, and will he sought 
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in vain among the primitive, peoples. In general, or- 
namentation does not draw its motives at all from 
fancy, but from Nature and praotical art. 

The ornamentations of primitive peoples are derived 
for the most part from the former source; they are 
copies of natural forms. Our own ornamental art like- 
wise applies such natural motives in richest measure ; 
we see them everywhere in our immediate surroundings 
— on carpets, tapestry, vases ; there is not an ornamented 
object that is not adorned with leaf, flower, or vine 
work. But while the ornamentation of the civilized 
peoples prefers to choose its motives from the world of 
plants, primitive ornamentation is limited almost en- 
tirely to human and animal forms. Plant ornament, 
which occurs Here so richly and gracefully, is there not 
to be discerned even in the germ. We shall see here- 
after that this difference has a deep significance. 

It is, indeed, not always easy to discover the original 
form of a primitive ornament. When we contemplate 
the zigzag or lozenge pattern on an Australian shield, 
our theory that it is derived from animal forms un- 
doubtedly seems to be hazardous ; and it appears to be 
doubly hazardous when we acknowledge that in most 
cases we can not directly substantiate it. It would cer- 
tainly be a wonder if we could. Australian ornamen- 
tation has never been studied systematically. Even in 
the comprehensive work of Brough Smyth it is dis- 
missed with a few very general and very superficial re- 
marks. No one has ever, in fact, taken the trouble to 
question the aborigines concerning the meaning of their 
various designs. What is there, tlien, under such cir- 
cumstances to justify our explanation ? First, the fact 
that most of the ornaments of lower peoples that have 
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been studied an tlio Australian ornaments ought to have 
boon studied, Iiave been found to be imitations of ani- 
mal or buinaii forms. Nowhere is there ornamentation 
of so distinct a "geometrical " character as among (lio 
Ilrazilion tribes, lu rectilinear patterns BU^^e«t any- 
thing else than natural forms to a European who looks at 
tlicm in a museum. But Ehroiireioh, who studied them 




t Kiiuti. I'Allcr Eire 



on the spot, haa irrefragablv denioiiHtrated tliat thej are 
ncverthelosa nothing hut animals or parts of animala. 
" In the chiefs bouse of the Balcairi," he aays, " stretch- 
ing like n frieze along the wall, are black tablets of liark 
paintc<l in white earth with characteristic fish figures 
and dcngns of all the omnmciits used \<y the Bakairi, 
the proper moaning of which wu could bercbjr oauly 
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find out. The important fact in the history of civiliza- 
tion was thus established that all these figures appearing 
to be geometrical drawings are really abbreviated, partly 
conventionalized representations of concrete objects, 
mostly of animals. Thus, a waving line with alternat- 
ing points represents the gigantic serpent, the ana- 
conda, which is marked by large dark spots ; a rhom- 
bus, with its angles filled out in black, denotes a lagoon 
fish ; while a triangle signifies not that simple geomet- 
rical figure, but the little three-cornered garment of the 
women."* The ornaments of the Karaya consist of 
designs in zigzag lines, curves, points, lozenges, and 
peculiar interrupted meanderings, while squares and 
triangles are only casually introduced (as, for example, 
in the filling out of the figures), and circles are wholly 
wanting. As in the ornamentation of the Xingu 
tribes, definite concrete types lie at the bottom of these 
apparently quite arbitrarily chosen geometrical com- 
binations, of which the characteristic features at most 
are repeated, conventionalized, in them. It is not, un- 
fortunately, always possible to ascertain with certainty 
what natural object is intended. The frequently recur- 
ring cross (Fig. 2, a), which has so often given occasion, 
in America, for airy hypothesis, is here nothing but a 
kind of lizard. Whoever has seen the large, stumpy- 
knobbed Wasps' nest of the logwood forests will recog- 
nise its characteristic mark at once in the comb orna- 
ment (Fig. 2, h). We likewise mention as peculiarly 
characteristic the bat with outspread wings (Fig. 2, c\ 
as well as the most frequently occurrinc^ snake pat- 
terns (as Fig. 3, J, the mttlesnake, and Fig. 3, ^, the 

* Zeitschrift iQr Ethnologic, vol. xxii, p. 89. 
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tcamnn■u/^e ; another enako is rcpreseiiteil in Fig. 3, 
I a). Beat drawings of men and animals. wbii-Ji we 
I know BO welt among the Bustimcn and EBlcimo, are not 
I found amoii^ the Karaya.* This discovery of Ehren- 

I roicli does not stand by itself. Init is one in a consider- 
I able series. William II. Ilohnes has siicccoded, by the 




comparison of larpj series, in proving tliat a consider- 
able nnnil)er of apparently purely piometriral fif^ires mi 
Indian articles of pottery are conventionalized repre- 
sentations of alligators, while others arc copies of the 
skin markinj^ of varioiw aniiiinls.f Hjalinar Stoipe, 
t who studied tlie supposed geonielrical ornamentation of 



• KhiPJin'ii-h. BpitrS^-e aur VBIkcrkuniJo Uraiili.-n?, p, 35. 

t QnlniM, Anrinnt Art at tho TrovinTO of (.'hiri<|iif, AiiiiiimI >i 

t at the Unit«l Sute* Bupmu at KUtuolugy. I6S4 nnJ l&sa. i 
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the Karatonga-Tuboai groap after the eame method, 
has Bhown it to be in the highest degree probable tliat 




o. t.—a, f^HiiLD FBoii Sotrm Adstbiilia f Ador Eyre) : t, Shielh ntoit 
QcKSHBUHD (Berlin Museum). Tho petlcrn on a ia inrtlj Bcnib^ed, 
partlj' paiDtcd ; that on £ U all painted. 



the de6i}!;n8 on tliem are almoet exclueively composed of 
conventionalized human forma,* Still ciirlier, Lane Fox 
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succceiled in tracing an apparently indejwiKieiitly con- 
8tru(;Co(l Diotivo of the New Britain people hank to ii 
human figure. In fact, wherever the question has heen 
aeked, the same answer has lieen returned. In this light 
Uie individual ohecrvationa on Australian oruatnenta 
I whicJj wo have collectei:! from difEerent accoiint* acquire 
I docieive significance. "Some old peojilee," writes 
[ Chauucy, " like tu dePorate their shiuldB with all poesi- 
[ bte figures, suoli as hirdn, animals, and inanimate natural 
' objocrts. The aborigines of West Australia decorate 
their email shields in like manner." * '■ They represent 
on tiieir shields, in rude lines, the figures of animals — 
the iguana, for example," says Brough Smyth of the 
triliee in Victoria. " They copy Nature in the decora- 
tiou of their rolics. A man told linlmer that he formed 
his conceptions from the observation of natural objects. 
He had copied on a stick marks derived from a larvB 
[ which they called l-ittng, «nd he had designed new 
I forms from tlie stilus of eiiakos and the markings of 
\ lizards. So far ns Bulmcr knows, the natives never 
I copy the forms of i)lnnls and flowers in their garmonta 
I and weapons." t 'ibe information inijtarted by Buhner 
wtlvc6 the mystery of Anatraliiui ornament. It tells us 
not only liow we should interpret it, but also why we 
could not interpret it at tirst. If tlio whole asj)ect of an 
animal was applie<I as an ornamental motive wo could, oe 
a rule, at least approximately jrerceive the tj-pe even in 
the conventionally distorted figure ; but most Australian 
designs seem to he only |>art» of animals, and to repre- 
sent primarily their princi[)al &kin -markings ; and in this 
COEO it is almost imiH>asil>Ic for a Eurojican to divine 



* Bronglt SroyUi, vol. ii, p. 29t. 



t Ibid., VOL I, p. » 
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their meaning, especially as the nataral f ormB in ques- 
tion are almost always conventionally represented (Figs. 
4 and 5). Our expUuation ia, as we have said, not 
strictly soBceptible of proof; but the old doctrine which 
regarded the primitive ornaments as independently 
constructed geometrical figures is no more demonstrable. 
Our view is in perfect harmony with all else that we 
know of the nature of the primitive peoples, and there- 
fore possesses a high degree of probability. Advocates 
of the other view have nothing to support their rather 
improbable hypothesis except the first impression, and 
we have learned through Ehrenreich that this may de- 
ceive. As long as no better argument can be opposed 




(After Brougli Stiijlh.) 

to US, wo therefore believe we arc fully justified in ex- 
plnining the design on the shield from Qncensland 
{Fig. 4, b) as being not a gcometrieal construction, but 
the imitation of a snake's skin ; the bark shield (Fig. 4, 
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i the iniitjitioii of a bird ; and the 1< 

nd zipiuig hatcliing on the uther pieces (Fig. 5,ah)aB 

iconveQtion&Hzod representations of feathers, Ihutb, and 

L scales. Besides skin patterns of this kind, Auetraliun 

manientation utilizes the whok oiithne of niL'H ami 




I Fw. &— Amtmai 



KBoitiuiIg. Outlines of kfuigarooe, lizanb, snakes, and 
I &bes are found fre<juontly e^'mtched on clubs and 
[' throw-sticks ; and perhaps most frequentl^v the figure 
r of a cormbfirry dancer in hia clinraeterietie sprawling 
[ Attitude, The execution of the lij;urcs in neneniUy ex- 
tremely rude and t'onvcntional, but tlielr meaning is 
nearly always iniinodiatety cmnpreliensible. All the 
more problematical appear a series of other motives 
seen on cerbiiu weapons, somctimus alone, somotitncg 
nmociatod with those figures. Tlic mark on the throw- 
stick (l''ig. 6) is indeed of wi curious a character that 
it would certainly have continued to )>e a puzzle to 
ns, if it had not been explained by the AniitralianB 
tb»tnselvc». This snare of lines is really nothing else 
tlian a map. " It represents a lagoon, and probably a 
branch of the Broken River, and the space between 
tlie lines is tlie region in which the trilio of the ou~ner 
of the weapon dwelt" • Other hunting peoples know 

• Brough SiaylJi. vol. I. p. 88t 
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how to draw maps. We are acquainted especially with 
excellent sketches by the Eskimo ; but among no other 
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Fio. 7. — Ornaments of the Mincopieh. (From Man.) a, with white ehiy 
pnintod on bows and eating plates; 6, painted on girdles; c, with white 
on BhcllR ; d and c, with white on women's girdles and frontlets ; /, with 
yellow and white on bows, pails, canoes, and oars; <7, scratched on 
women's girdles and painted with white on time-boards ; A, with white 
and brown on girdles, bands, plates, and shells. 

people than the Australians has the idea of decorating 
their weapons and implements with maps been observed. 
It is certainly evident that the maps of the Australians 
are to be regarded, not as in the first place ornaments, 
but as a kind of writing. 

The ornaments which the Mincopies paint on their 
implements with white, brown, and red earth colours, 
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or scratch with sharp pieces of shell, for tlio moat part 
re^Ginhle the Aostmlian omamentB bo much that ono ia 
tempted to oc^-oimt for them in the same way. But in 
this (Mae uo certain clow lias heen fouuil. Wiiilc it has 
lioen re]>G.iteilty eaiO uf tlio Australians that tliej take 
tlieir raotives from Nature, Man expressly asAortfi that 
ttie Miticopies always re|)eat the tnulitioual designs 
without any variation. These deeigus are neither rich 
nor (Itvcreilicil. The cironmstam-e that each one is only 
Uited for a particular kind of implement leaves ns to 
suppose that tliey have a definite meaning. But Man, 
who ^ves the names of all the patterns, unfortunately 



g^ ^S> £=p^^ 



tells UH nothing nliout their ri^iflcancc. It might, 

I perhaps, he p)ssil*Ie to determine the meanings by 

ftfomparison of older and newer forms ; bnt tlie material 

• very far from being sufBcteut for such a study, and 
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we shall therefore be obliged to leave the question 
whether the motives of Mincopy ornamentation have 
been drawn from Nature for the present unanswered. 
The decorative art of the Eskimo and their relatives, 
which is considerably richer and more lively, offers in- 
comparably fewer difficulties. No protracted researches 
are required to prove that the hyperboreans owe the 
largest proportion of their ornaments to the observation 
of Nature. One need only cast a glance at the figures 
which they engrave or carve on their unplements of 
bone and wood : the bird's head on the knife (Fig. 8, a), 
the fishes on the pail-handle (Fig. 8, h\ the reindeers 
on the arrow-smoother (Fig. 8, <?), are all so well char- 
acterized that it is impossible not to recognise them. 
The whole implement is often given the form of an 
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Fio. 9. — Bone Implementa of the Eskimo in the Form of Animals. 
(After Jacobaen.) a, arrow-smoother; b and c, needle cases. 



animal. Our picture (Fig. 9, a) represents an arrow- 
smoother of bone, which the maker has carved into 
the shape of a reindeer, and two needle cases (Fig. 9. J, e), 
of which the first represents a fish and the second a 
seal ; and similar pieces may be seen in every large 
ethnological collection. Besides these free and natural- 
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istic figures, natural motives are also found, which have 
been stiflfened into conventional form. We refer here 
to only one example, the small concentric circles with 
sharply prominent central points, which appear on 




Fio. 10.— Bonk TiiPLnncNTfl of thk Eskimo, wrm Ornamknts prom 
Technical Motives. (From photographs.) a, staff of office ; 6, bor- 
ing bows ; c, d^ and «, needle cases. 

nearly every hyperborean article ©f bone. In most 
cases they undoubtedly denote eyes, and in others 
probably the sun or the moon ; and in still other 
cases they are, in our opinion, to be regarded as sub- 
stituted for beads which are highly esteemed as orna- 
ments by the hyperboreans as by nearly all lower 
peoples. Taken in the last sense, these circles belong 
no longer among the natural motives ; but they lead us 
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over to the second kind of ornamentation, which stands 
out in hyperborean art as unmistakably as the first. 

The designs of this second kind are very sharply 
distinguished from those which we have just been con- 
sidering. Not a single motive of them points to a 
natural prototype ; the parallel bands, the seams, the 
zigzag and cross lines rather resemble the figures pro- 




Fio. 11.— Ornamental Details of Bone Implements of the Eskimo. 

(From photographs.) 

duced by tying, sewing, and weaving. We have ex- 
plained the different patterns in characterizing them. 
If their execution leaves any doubt of their nature, a 
glance at their application will overcome it. They are 
all drawn from the second great source of ornament, 
tech7iique, and are indeed imitations and repetitions of 
figures that originate in textile art, in the widest sense 
of the term. In comparison with the motives from 
Nature, these techjiic forms appear very scanty and 
uniform. Hyperborean ornamentation has indeed used 
them in tolerably rich measure, but it has given them 
only a very slight development. As a whole they 
hardly comprehend more than the simplest textile 
motives — ^the band, the stitch, and the seam. 

Whether the ornamentation of the Mincopies has 
taken up similar technic motives can in general neither 
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Ktie SBBerted nor denied. The firet impreeeion of n de- 
'rign eeema to declare in favour of the supposition ; but 
we have already learned tliat we can not trust a first 
unpreeaion in tbese caees. It would not be impossible 
. that a pattern wliicli looks lite imitation weaving, or a 
J band, ie reully the conventionally modified represonta- 
I tion of an animal'B ekin or of a snake. Only in one case 
^ does the conclusion tliat a design is of technic origin 
seem to as fairly peniiiseible. The Mincopies are the 
only people at the lowuet grade of culture who exer- 
cise the potter's art. They make rude earthen vessels 
of various sizes with free hand, which serve them as 
cooking dishes. A largo uumljcr of these pots bear an 
omameut wliich we regard as the imitation of woven 
work. The superliciftl resemblance would indeed give 
no great force to our supposition ; it is far better sup- 
ported by the fact that the Mincopies are accustomed 
to invest their vessels, for the purpose of holding them 




Msn.) 



I and carrying them, with a woven covering — a aeage 
I which brings the thonght of woven ornament so directly 
[ to tho potter that it is almost unavoidable. AVe shall 
I lieroafler ciinsider somewhat more thoroughly the ground 
I of the transference of woven piUtcms to pottera' wares. 
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In Australian ornamentation technic motives are 
certainly demonstrated in the painting of certain baskets 
of woven grasses and on the spears, the shafts of which 
are liberally adorned with carved or painted bands.* 
Patterns are not rarely seen on shields and clubs strik- 
ingly like bands and knit and woven work ; and in 
many cases the origin of the design can be certainly 
recognised from this similarity. We have, however, 
already accounted for most of these patterns as con- 
ventionalized representatives of hair, feathers, or scales. 
While the first glance may seem to contradict tins in- 




Fio. 18.— Australian Spear, with Technic Ornament. (After Brough 

Smyth.) 

terpretation, internal reasons are decidedly in its favour. 
It is not easy to understand why the Australian should 
impose bands and woven patterns on ol)jects which 
have nothing to do with textile art, either in their 
origin or use ; while on the other hand we can readily 
see that he would be very likely to ornament his 
weapons with conventionalized figures of animals and 
skins. 

Colours are subordinated in primitive ornamentation 
to forms. The Australian weapons of oflfcnce are, as a 
rule, not painted ; but the designs on the shields are 
generally brought out by polychrome painting. Most 
usually the sunken lines of the incised figure are filled 



♦ A picture of two such baskets may be found in Ratzcl, Volkcr- 
kunde, vol. ii, p. 58. 
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iBp widi dillereut pigiiientft — witli wbite otk! red, fur iii- 
■ftance, in alterniitioii. In other cases tlio pattern is only 
unted. Tbe colours wliicb tbe AuBtraliana use on their 
Plmplements are the siutio as those with which thoy 
F decorate tlieir bodies. lleJ and white are likewise i)re- 
\ ferred here, wliile black and yellow apiiear less fre- 
; qiieutly. Blue, which is rarely §ccii, apjicars to he 
luoBtly of European introduetiou. Among tlie com- 
I'binationB that aru furmcd with tlie five eolonrs, tbe jux- 
ItopoHitiou of red and white conspicuously prevails. 
■Turther than this, no one baa suecewled in discovering 
I'tny lending principle in the arrangement of AusFralion 
■ clecorativc colours. It may, nevortbolei*, ho supposed 
llfaat the colouring of tbe Australian ornaments is often 
mggosted by natural prototypes. The coloured design 
i tlie shield front Queonelaiid (Fig. 4, &}, for example, 
|]iaa a striking reeenihlatice to a snako*s ekin. But the 
•hoice of colours may also not rarely he wholly arbitrary. 
rAodaman oninnieiitation ie much like Auistndiaii in 
tcolouring, as in drawing. The Mincopies, hm, do not 
tire of repeating combinations of white and rotl lines. 
Besides these, a brown is used as it is iu painting tho 
body ; hut black and yellow seem to be entirely want- 
ing. Tlie omanicntAl art of tho hypi'rborvans is poor- 
I «ftt in colours, their patterns being hroii{;;lit out from llie 
yellowish white ground of the Ume chiefly by black, 
L Mmetlmee by red, but alwayB in monf>chrorae. 

This is all that we can my with certainty concom- 
I iog the origin of primitive omamcntjitiou. It ie little 
I cnongh ; but more c«ii liardly bo expected, for it is not 
rMsy to harvest where no one has sown. Tbe problem 
( tho origin of primitive ornament can be solved only 
my thorough and eomprohcnsivc investigation on the 
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spot, and this has bo far never been attempted any- 
where. Since it is not easily within our power to make 
such an investigation we must l>e satisfied with urging 
it by exposing the total poverty and untrustworthiness 
of our knowledge. 

We have thus far called all the figures we have 
foxmd upon the implements of primitive peoples, orna- 
ments. "We have nevertheless acknowledged, in open- 
ing the present subject, that this name belongs in strict 
right to only a part of them, while the others — such as 




Fig. 14, h. 

Fio. 14. — A MK88AOS Stick and a Shield from Aubtralia. Tlic mc*- 
sago Btick (atlcr llowitt) contains in its Bcratchcd marks un invitation 
to an oinu (a) and wallaby (6) hunt 



inscriptions, property marks, and tribal symbols — pos- 
sess at least no purely sesthetic significance. We proceed 
to inquire whether the two groups can be separated. 
Our writing has generally so little resemblance to our 
ornaments that they can hardly be confounded ; but in 
Australia inscriptions and ornaments are so alike that 
they can hardly be distinguished. If we should find 
the carvings of the message stick (Fig. 14) — which, 
according to the explanation of a native, express an in- 
vitation to a community hunt — on u shield, we should 
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L certainly regard tbein as an ordinary ornamental design. 
A European could hardly recognise the inseriptiona of 
I the Auittruliana nnlese tliey were on sucli aticke. Tbc ' 
, Austmliaiis do not, liowever, carve tbeir nuies on mes- 
I Buge Btii^ks only. It is told of a Boutliem tribe that 
**tliej are accustomed to mark important tilings on 
[ tlieir throw -sticks " ; and a siuiilAr usage seems to exiBt 
I in tha north, for Brougli Siiijtli copies eomo figures 
1 from a Queensland boomerang, with the remark that 
"all these figured have a meaning tbat is inteltigible to 
I the blacks.*'* But if wo should undertake, starting 
; from those laconic hints, to eeparatc the inscribed 
I weapoUH from tbo docorateJ ones, wc should he very 
I Boou convinced tbat all our juiius were lust. Tberc is 
I no sufficient critorion. Wo do not aa yet know with 
I any degree of certainty whether the Australians bavo 
I any eonvcntioTially fixed charact«rB,t Equally iusufii- 
I cient is all that we are able to say of the relatione of 
ornament and inscription among the b\']>crbureang. It 
has been supposed tliat the animal figures on their im- 
plements often have the pignificanco of inscriptions — 
that, for example, six reindeer on an arrow-smotithor are 
intended to cxprewi the number of animals the owner 
has killed. This interpretation is possibly correct in 
some instancus, but it is not probable in most cases. 

• Bmiigh Sinjlh. ml. ii. p. SHO. will vol. i. p. 285. 
t " Th»ro MO iiiiiloiibt«ill7 c(invi>iitional forms among tome 
tribM. »nd it it »t the utni<wt impnrtAnoc to dntcrminc to what ex- 
it Ihejr arc utM, and hj what trilice Ihtj at* undmlond. SiudJci 
! nf tfamo uiil otiipr intnrvsliiig <]iir»tion« were ttill iii progrm whrn 
It liecitmo nei.i-»i«ry to puhllxh tho roaiills of my invnutlitiitinns.'' 
Brough Smylli. lul. I. \k liv. Apcordini; to Ihia, w<> iiisf h<>p« that 
J tb« n«uU« rif those- vilrrniplj iin|>orliint atmlic* maj ypl b* gtTPii 
I • to thfl world. Onr hnuwiedgv of tlic (object is itill a* nolhini;. 
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The hunting peoples of the north certainly use a picture- 
writing. But the mark that characterizes the hyper- 
borean as well as every other picture-writing — ^the con- 
ventionally and uniformly abbreviated form of the 
figures — is absent from these thoroughly naturalistic 
and freely executed drawings. Yet motives of a picto- 
graphic kind occur among the hyperborean ornaments 
— ^for example, those circles which we interpret as repre- 
senting the sun or the moon. Such circles are often 




ou. 




Fio. 15.— a, An Indian Pictitrb-writino Sign for a Lapse of Tiue 
(aflcr Mallery) ; 6, Drill Bow of the Eskimo (from a photograph). 



connected by a Hne into a regular scries ; and since a 
quite similar design in Indian picture-writing represents 
a lapse of time, it is very possible in this instance that 
the series of the hyj^erboreans has a corresponding 
meaning. But if we were asked whether the design 
did not represent a string of beads, we should have to 
admit that such an interpretation is quite as probable 
as the other. "We may weigh and set one supposition 
against the other, but, after all, wo have nothing but 
supposition. 

Property marks arc much more easily and surely 
distinguished from ornaments projTcr. It has long been 
kno\vn that among nearly all hunting tribes the 
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I'Veapons of each individual are identified by a speciiU 

I mark ; and it is not difficult to see why tbiB nee of 

property marks lias been bi) generally developed in tlie 

hunting Btage of civilization. The animal wlik-b is 

. fatally wounded by an arrow or a spear does not always 

■ fall on the epot, Init is most frequently found dead 

I afterward iu some other phice. Under tJiese circuni- 

I staoecs the hunter would kise bia prey if he could not 

1 establish his claim by the weapon still sticking in the 

I wonnd. The Australian wlio has discovered a bees* 

: cuts his mark in the bark of the tree ; and the 

\ jxest is from that time considered his personal ])roperty, 

B mncli as the weapons and impk-nients which bear the 

I Bame mark. Sometimes, however, the nuu-ks on the 

] Australian weapons <leBignatc the maker rather than 

f the owner. '" Every piece,'" says Honery of one tribe, 

" bears the mark of the maker. The signs consist of 

K carved or toothed lines and notches." * He has, un- 

I fortunately, piven no pictures, and it is tliereforo inipos- 

Bihte to decide whether these desifins consbt only of 

Bpocial siin^s, or arc identical with the skin patterns 

I Already described. If wc may judge for all, froiri Aus- 

' trulian projwrty marks figured in Kclii|niie AijuitHnicfe, 

I it can not be hanl to distinffuish such marks from oma- 

[ inents, for in these examples the si^en is formed oidy 

of some separate notches wliich present no similarity to 

decorative pattcni.t The marks with which the Eskimo 

arc accustomed to identify their implements, esjiocially 

I their arrows and harpoons, iiro tolornbly well known, 

• Journal tit tho Anthropologicnl In-<tiliit4>. vol. vll. |>. 2*3. 
fThe KTalPhiiTgn wliirh wo hnve founil nn ilic Imtk* of mnnjr 
[< •hMils.nml whk'bnrM ti<i|<t>"w<il tn bv •>« iii'i^i' ur muki-rs' iiiiu-k», huto 
niln-uiativu i-liftravlur. 
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and will generally not be easily confounded with orna- 
ments. They consist, as a rule, of straight or slightly 
curved lines, from which shorter lines diverge in various 
numbers and directions (compare Fig. 11, h). There are 
other more ornamental forms. Of such sort are, for 
example, the marks on the oars from Kotzebue Gulf, 
which we copy here from Choris, " on which various 
signs are painted in different colours, whereby each per- 
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Fio. 16.— Pbopebty Markp. a, Australian club (after Lartet and Christy) 
b, Cf d^ e, Aleut oaro (or paddles) (after Choris). 



son knows his property." The property marks of the 
Mincopies have absolutely nothing in common with 
their ornaments. Every hunter identifies his arrows 
and spears by a peculiar tying of the cord that binds 
the weapon to the shaft. 

We are undoubtedly still very far from having a 
thorough knowledge of the primitive property marks ; 
but so far as our knowledge goes, it gives us a right to 
say that only a relatively small part of primitive " or- 
nament" served the purpose of marks of individual 
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I owneraliip. The eociol property marks, the trihal and 
Ifamilj tokens are, however, much more numerous, at 
I least among the ornaments of the Augtraliane. CoUinB 
I declared that each Australian tribe nsed a special fonn 
I for tlie decoration of its tools and weapons, so that it 
I -was ]Kissible to know to what region the object be- 
I Jonged ; and Brough Smyth indicates what these forms 
I were, at leaet among the tribes on tlte Upper Darling. 
" They put iii>on their sIiieldB the kohungs of their 
I tribes." The kohong of the Ansttttlian corresponds 
I with the totem of the Itidiaii. It is in most cases some 
I Animal — a kangaroo, a hawk, a lizard, or a fish — from 
I vhich tlie natives name their gens or trilje, and which 
I ihoy revere as a protecting demon, and jwrliaps as an 
I sucefitor. " Tlic kohong of llie native," says Gerland, 
I "is his best friend, who always gives him protection 
I ftnd help." The Australian brave stands in the earae 
relation to his kobong animal as tlie European knight 
to his heraldic lioast; for our Iieraldic beasts were not 
originally those clever symbols of virtue* which a later 
rationalistic mterpretation has made them, but notlung 
more and nothing less than the protecting powers or 
tlie ancestors of the race. Tlie nearest and most nat- 
ural consequence of these conceptions is certainly the 
thought of using the figure of the family animal npon 
the weapon as a fetich or protecting power, and so tlie 
European soldier painted a boar or an eagle on his 
■hield, while the Anstralian adorns liis with tbc iignre 
of 8 Itangaroo or a snake skin. 

The knowledge that tlie ornaments of Anstralian 

weapons are largely heraldic flguros clears np two 

L jMiatA whicli we have already mentioned, but have not 

jyet explained — the frequent uppUcatiou of patterns of 
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animal skins and their peculiar conventionalization. 
The native whose kobong is a large animal — and this 
is the fact with the majority — conld obviously not 
adorn his shield with a more appropriate tribal mark 
and with a more powerful fetich than the skin of his 
heraldic beast. But while reverence for his kobong 
pointed him with one hand to this natural decoration, 
it held him back from it with the other. The Aus- 
tralian indeed could not slay his kobong animal; yet 
he might, where the prohibition was not in full force, 
^ve himself a little indulgence. The real skin thus 
could not be used for the purpose ; its carved or painted 
figure was therefore substituted for it. These figures 
are never true to Nature : most of them have in their 
angular and stilQE regularity more resemblance to a 
woven piece than to a furred or feathered skin. This 
fact might at first sight be regarded as excusable in 
consideration of the slight artistic skill of the rude 
Australians. But the Australians certainly exhibit in 
other respects a remarkable talent for lifelike repre- 
sentation. The material and the technical execution, 
although they have certainly not been without influ- 
ence, do not give a sufficient explanation ; for engrav- 
ings are abundantly found on Australian implements 
of wood which have been executed much more freely 
and naturally with the same means. Since, then, the 
reason for this style can not be traced to the capacity 
of the Australians, it must be referred to the will ; and 
here it lies, in fact. These skin designs are heraldic 
figures ; and heraldry in Australia aims as little at truth 
to Nature as it does in Europe. It therefore never 
happens that the real figure of a kangaroo or a snake 
is copied true to Nature, but the reproduction of the 
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Icsngaroo or snake pattern of a particular tribe ie given, 
^e Attstralittn who first painted the ekin-markinge of 
ft snake ou hie biittle-shielil probably tried to come as 
close to Nature aa possible; while later artists no longer 
copied tlie natural prototype, but the artificial jnctnrc, 
which became a symbol ; and since the natural aim, 
farthermore, was to stanii> the tribal symbol in a fixed 
tad easily recognisable form, and at the eanie time — 
uid eliiefly— convenience constantly dictated a more 
ample form, the representation bocame in course of 
time further and farther removed from nature. In 
this way those curioua flgnrea were finally developed 
in which the feBtbotio critic perceives evidence in 
favour of his tljeory of the geometrical as the i)riiuB 
• motive of omamenlation. The Australians doubtless 
I ehoeo their tribal marks princ-i[>ally from the animal 
world ; yet this usage is in no wny general. We have 
. Ifocome acquainted witli at least one remarkable ex- 
I mnple of another sort— maps, with wliich some of the 
nuthem triW* mark tJieir wea]x>ns. 

As not all tribal marka iiro animal figures, so vre 
lave yet less reason to regard all the animal figures 
found on Australian implements a* tribal marks. Noth- 
ing forbids onr ussnming tiiat the natives fretjnently 
picture animals that stand in no sort of relation to 
their belief in the kobong, and for no other purpose 
than for ornament. BnlmorV informant, for example, 
arbitrarily selected the most various forms fur his dec- 
, orations. 

Least of all doos tt avail to draw a conclusion by the 
' " motbod of miitnal illustrntion " as to the meaning of 
i a portion of the Australian animal ornnniuntatinn fpim 
' the " hidden sense " of tlie hy|»erlioronn animal figimr-t. 
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The animal ornaments of the hypeiboreans are cer- 
tainly not fruits of totemism, for totemism, so widely 
spread over the American continent, has not struck 
root in the extreme north.* We do not know whether 
the hyperboreans use tribal marks of any kind on their 
implements. It is possible, yet the tribal bond has so 
little force for these peoples, living in small groups 
widely scattered, that it is hardly probable. Lastly, the 
ornaments of the Mincopies are not diflferentiated ac- 
cording to the various tribes, but according to the dif- 
ferent implements ; and they can therefore, in no case, 
serve for social distinction. 

We have now found among the primitive ornaments 
inscriptions, property marks, and tribal symbols ; it 
would be strange if religious symbols and magic signs 
were not also concealed among them. We have, in 
fact, found a considerable number of such tokens in 
the Australian kobong figures, which probably stand 
for fetiches as well as for symbols. There are besides 
in Australia what are called magic sticks — that is, wands 
and tablets — which tlie " wise men " use in their arts. 
They are almost invariably covered with car\dng8. 
Outlines of men and animals can be perceived on some 
of them ; but most of them bear a tangle of curious 
figures, which we can hardly separate, much less in- 
terpret. These puzzling figures, however, so far as we 
know, appear only on these magic sticks, and can not 
therefore be easily confounded witli ornaments, but as- 



* At least we do not find it there, as in Australia and in many 
parts of America, as a general institution and principle of social 
division. The relation of the hyperborean witches to their serving 
demon, which is often represented as a gigantic polar bear, is, how- 
ever, similar to the relation of an Indian brave to his totem. 
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inscriptioiiB, witli which they a 
Ve are satiBtiod that more th 
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ipg alliliatcd. 

magical eign inay ho fwunJ among the iif[nrea 
1 the hyperboremis cut on their iniplenients ; hut, 
nfortiinately, tlie Jescriptious furnish hardly any haeia 
for the stndy of thoin.* 

We have found but few techntc motives among all 
a ornaments for which we have eo far proved a nun- 
,ic wgnitieance ; it might he inferred from this 
I primitive decorative art at least technic motivea 
e clioseii only from purely lesthetie coufliderations, 
at, indeed, ehouJd move an indolent Mincopy to t-ut 
uketry patterns on tlio outside of his earthen eook- 
^ pot, if not a direct pleiisnre in tlio regular deaigu 1 
r Perhaps it was really his indolence, liis ]azy and per- 
F uBtont adherence to the traditioual. Holmes haa ex- 
plicitly sbo«Ti, in his treatise on the ceramics of the 
Indian tribes, why a primitive potter bo often decorated 
hia productions with textile patterns. Pottery is a 
eomparativcly yonng art : it is at least very nmch 
younger than hasketry, which oven the mdost tribes 
have rather highly develo])ed. The basket is every- 
where the forerunner of tJie pot, and has consequently 
an everj-where its prototype.f " The vessel of clay 

• An Aiistmliiin womnn, whpn ill, tnld hnr Kiipnpciin phyjioinn 
i' Uwt hor n«in<i hoH brvn cm in s trM by b nativti — a sum si^ of her 
^ ippRMchlngilpntb. The name of the putjent wm JAimin, trliich 
isWr ;a)id. Ui fHi'I. flffura^uf Idiitc* ver« fimml aflor hrrdenth 
m llip sl^m ot ■ pUfftlrptuB. whiL-h tho witcli ns(Ttb:il to a 
' vpint (Broiiifh 8mj1h, vnl. I. p. 4110). Such flgHrra on tnws arc also 
|,,^nd nnar ttrnrM ami nt placoa mhtf^ ih« iniliati'in!! of youth hare 

D oulvtiratML Nothing is known ot thvir niraninir. 

t BaaltPts arf »ti!l n»pi1 by fnrinns triU-i ftir wal^r tcsscb; tor 

rapio, by Kaffln nnd MVFral American tribes. 
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is a usurper, which has taken possession of the place 
as well as of the dress of its predecessor." The work- 
man tries to make the new pot as like as possible to 
the familiar basket, in all respects, unessential as well 
as essential. He is not satisfied with giving the new 
vessel the convenient curvature of the old, but he also 
gives it the pattern of a woven basket ; not because he 
considers it suitable or pretty, but because he is so ac- 
customed to it that he can not easily think of a vessel 
without it. We remind those who find so conservative 
a taste irrational even in *' savages " that the country 
people in some districts of our own civilized German 
fatherland always want the same paintings repeated on 
their dishes or on the dial-plates of their clocks, simply 
because the coarse roses on the dial-plates and the ugly 
white lines on the dishes " ought to be on them." The 
ornamental bands on the spears of the Australians can be 
accounted for in a similar way. The painted or carved 
band takes the place of a real band which was formerly 
in general use to fasten the blade, and subsequently 
became obsolete by an advance in technical skill.* 
May not the graceful " geometrical " scratchings on 
the bone implements of the hyperboreans have had a 
similar origin ? It is, at all events, probable that the 
most of them are not mere imitations of technical 



* In the Freiburg Museum are two north Australian javelins, 
which form a good illustration of our proposition. The quartzito 
blade of the first is tied to the shaft, the obsidian blade of the 
second is glued to it with a gummy mass, while the layer of gum 
which binds shaft and blade together is painted with a band orna- 
ment. The converse relation can also bo conceived, in the sense 
that the fastening by gluing, as the less expensive, was to be at 
least superficially like the more perfect and costly binding. Even 
in that case the painting would have no o^thetic meaning. 
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forme, but are frvo rDDderiii^i^ and representations of 
technical motives. In nriy cusu we may eappose that 
tUo deeomtioQ begun Iiere, too, with the imitation of 
real buuils ami Btringis wliii^h was afterward applied 
jmrety from habit. 

We shall not conceal from ounjclvefi or from others 
that all wliich we have ftaid here coiiceniinj; tlie ori^B 
of techni); unmmciil ie iHiJsed only on Biippi>^tion8; 
but these siip|Kisititiim have bo hip;h a degree of prob- 
ability that we do not ventnre to ascril)0 Ut technio 
oniamenta that pnrely leatlietii; value whitili wc have 
■ been obliged to deny to imturalistic oniumeuts. At 
any mte, our studies are BiitUcicnt to compel as to 
■dinit that a very large number of figiiroa whifh wo 
deitignatetl at the Itej^inning as primitive ornameuts — 
that ia, aa dc<rorutions — did not originate in the first in- 
Btanco from an H'Blhctic want, bnt from tjiiito different 
tnotivce. We have to acknowteiige, boaides, that it is 
in practice impossible to separate these apparent orna- 
ments from the real. We fortunately can add that it 
is also not ncccBsary. It baa been previonsly shown 
that all tlicee religious symWIs, trilial badges, property 
marks and uisoriptions have an lesthetic function lie- 
aidcM tlieir pratrtk-td one, and that we can therefore 
regard them, as it were, as socwndary omameiile addi- 
tional to the pro|»er primary ornaments. Instead of 
reiwating these general doductions, we prefer to dera- 
oustmte tlicm bore by a single example. Wo chooso 
for tliis purjHiee that group wlu^-h is farthest from i)uro 
ornament— picture-writing. In order to satisfy onr- 
floWea of the artistic character of writing, we do not 
Imtc to produce tlie niiniatnrui nf tlio nuddle ages, 
Bbiaijig Willi gold and varied oolounf, or the splendid 
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press work of the renascence with its lordly majoscule 
type. Any letter is enough, such as the post brings 
daily to the house, provided it is not written by an 
extremely uncultivated or by an extremely cultivated 
hand. Tlie first thing we ask of a handwriting is that 
it be plain ; but this is not the only thing. The mer- 
chant who is looking for an assistant demands of the 
candidate not only a good but a handsome handwrit- 
ing ; and even those who do not earn their bread by 
calligrapliic art make some effort — ^unless they have re- 
tained the idea from their gymnasial period that the 
most obscure and worst handwriting is the clearest and 
most proper evidence of an- extraordinary genius — ^to 
write not only plainly but also beautifully. Look for 
a moment at an autograph of Goethe's, particularly at 
one from his later years— -that album leaf for the United 
States, for example, which is reproduced in the edition 
of the Bibliographical Institute. If Goethe had done 
no more than write plainly, he would evidently have 
been able to spare himself many pen-lines. The beauti- 
ful formation of the capitals, the gracefully and yet 
firmly waving curves and strokes, the careful adjust- 
ment of the intervals between the lines — all this dem- 
onstrates that the autograph was intended to produce 
an aesthetic effect, not only through its intrinsic signifi- 
cance, but likewise through its external appearance. 
In fact, a writing of Goethe's like this produces on us 
at least a far more agreeable artistic impression than 
any of his drawings, which he contemplated with such 
great pleasure.* Calligraphy is treated and regarded 



♦ One who is not endowed with the aesthetic spirit will perhaps 
be unable to comprehend why it has never yet occurred to any one 
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[by tlie refinud Japaiiexe as 011 an equal footing witii the 
her fine arts. Many great uiastora of Japanc'§e paint- 
bg owe their fame not leee to their writing than to tlie 
^igiires which their i»en(;ilB have created.* What is 
alid of writing is, as we have gaid, not valid of writ- 
ing alone. The s^iiibole, the hadgce, the marks, and all 
Ihoae sigiia which serve practical purposes as their first 
md e«6entiaJ ohjetrts, collectively belong, according to 
Itheir form, to the domain of n'sthetice. So far, how- 

■ ever, testJietici) have not deigiicd to exon^^itie their right 
1 of sovereignty. Fechner, whose clearer look perceived 

in the inveutigation of the simplest agreenhle relations 
one of the most nrgent tasks of i^tlietics, commended 
ftnd employed *' tlie method of application of compar- 

10 Itudj the ffslhetic chantct«r of handirriting. It is apparent Ihdt 

^ ■ootnpBMlive study of tills material, Ihsn which hardly any other 
b rioher or more HccMslhle, might atTonl Tery valuithle contriliu- 
Uons to tlie knowledgv of the tastes of ail ounditions. pwtilm, and 

' ltm«B. The thought ts indeed too bniial lo dislurb «!Sthetics rcen 
Cor ui instant in its ingenious epwuUtionB and eiiieri merits, 

" Kiw£ tut) Kanauka. the lauiuus old luiuiler uf the puiiitFrg, 

! And Ono no Tofu, thn most highly pritnl Japanrse ma»ler of writ- 
ing, are esteemed in eqiiKlly high dcgrco " (Brinckniann, Kunst und 

, Handwerk in Japan, vol, i. p. 174; «omp«re also Ooudo, L'Art Jap- 
enalM^ toI. I, p. 105). The art of wriliiif: is not less eHleeranl in 
China. "The Cliliiew painters have been, before all else, deiiguers 
•nil oaUI((nipher«. The nature ilsetf of Chinese writing impotvs on 
one about to trace the tharaeters a study, au ediiostion of eye and 
kand, like thow exacted by drawing. The lines of the» eharaclers 
tave in fact tenultle>, ciipplenes^ ahnipt stoppings, grBCra of curva- 
tnrei, aadden outlnirsta or gradual fading's, which a long appivntioe- 
■falp in pm ell -strokes ulnnii i^an give, it Is, brsiclr», an accepted 

■ opinion among the Ulritdi in China that the characters of writing 
< tranaroil to the idea Ihey eipree* *iiiii«lhliig of their gniphio lieaiily, 

wd that the thought they enrelop laliMi within them a delioale thld- 
tog. a (lartlcuhir mrn." raUologne L'Art Chlnoiii, p. S48. 
II 
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ing forms and the relation of forms as tbev appear 
in the nse/' * Bot while investigating the pietnres 
on tileSy on chocolate tablets, on writing paper, and 
in galleries, we have mifortnnatelj forgotten to look 
for the "simplest relations" where thev are to be 
foand. It can not be said too often and strongly 
that the complete neglect of the study of primitive 

forms is the most 
serious omi£«ion of 
which aesthetics can 
be accused. We deal 
here witli nothing 
less than the ques- 
Fio. 17.— MixcopT GiBDLE, (After Man.) tioH whether there 

are universally valid 
conditions for sestlietic pleasure — whether there is, in a 
human sense at least, an absolute beauty. -Esthetes 
are accustomed to take the absolute validity of their 
principles as self-evident ; but there has been already 
much regarded as self-evident till it was discovered 
that tilings may appear quite different in reality 
from the shape given them in the dreams of school 
wisdom. The universal validity of the aesthetic prin- 
ciples requires in any case to be first demonstrated, 
and it can be demonstrated only by a comparative eth- 
nological investigation beginning with the lowest peo- 
l)les. If it is proved thereby that the siime principles 
which control the artistic creations of civilized peoples 
also avail for the aesthetic productions of primitive 
peoples, then the further question is raised whether 
these principles are presented in the same form in the 



• Fechner, Vorschule der Aesthetick, vol, i, p. lUO. 
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lander grades as in the higher ; or whether a difference 
1 not he deiiioiistrated betwe<?N tiieir newer or older 
IS, a development fnirn nider to finer, from simple 
Q e-omposito. \Ve do not profess to give an exhaustive 
answer to these qiiestiDns in the followinj? remurlcB, but 
ehall have to cimtent oureelves witli indicating a few of 
the most pertinent points, 

Whou we compare the piittcni of an Andaman 
I ftirdlc with llio detfigns on onr parlor carpets wo find 
that anumg all the ditlei-ences one principle nnderlies 
both. The obli([iit' strokes vn the girdle an- repeated, 
I jofit like the tIowcr« on the cnrj^t, at regular intervals, 
I And, like the Howers, fonu rhythmical scriee. But this 
[ analogr is not limited to this single instnnce. If we 
[ eontijiue onr couiiMirative observations we be<>ome con- 
[ vinced that the princijile of rhrthmii; arrangement is 
I Hot leas plainly and frequently evident in tlie art of the 
I lowest savttgvs than in that of the most highly civilized 
' peoples. We have a right, therefore, to presume that 
I pleasure in rhythm is in reality a oniversal iinnmn 
[■property.* The eAseiitial fenture of rhythm is the 
I regular repetition of some particular nnit ; a tone, a 
V movement, and — in the present instance — a figure. The 
(.rhythmic unit need not, however, \>c a unit in the 
[ atriet sen>ie; it is even the rule that it is composed 
I of several elements ; but it mn&t in every case have the 
L bffoct of a unit. The simplest conceivable <'ase b evi- 
kdcntly the one cil«d, in which n rbytlimituil sunes is 



« We fhnll not litre txaniiiir into tliv Usla ot llila plciunrc, It 

K^HHiM (aitlwrmor* be inipoaslhln i» friv« * Mtkrartor; Fliicltlfttion 

[1 flt It. Ouma;, [□ hto book. The Piiwrr of Sound, hna ttiomafthly 

U|MMil tito inaulTleiBnor of all lite hypiilhcici wliich bavc hitborW 

V MrriiT In iLp mailer. 
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formed by tLe regular repetition of a real nnit — of 
point or a etraiglit or a curved line. In the decorativ^ 
art of the highest peoples examples of this extreme 
simplicity are comparatively rare, but they are very 
abundant in primitive ornamentation.* Rhythmic 
eeries consisting merely of oblique parallel strokes of 
red earth following one another at regular intervals are 
not rarely seen on the hnplements of the Mincopies. 
The Australians sometimes ailom the edges of theqy 
ebields with a series of simple little circles ; and 
same modest ornament is in general favour among thft 
hyperboreans. The series of animal figures wliieh the 
Eskimo put upon their tools of bone still belong entirely 
to tluH lowest stage of development of rhythmical ar- 
rangement. No tribe, however, ia limited to this simple 
style, but, as a rule, even primitive ornamentation takes 
pleasure in the formation of far more complicated 
rhythms. Advance is, in fact, so easy that it conld 
hardly be avoided. In the Andnmanite series of 
oblique lines, for example, it was only necessary to con- 
nect the upper terminal of each line with the lower 
one of the next, anil a rhythm of a higher order- — 
the zigzag line— was created. "f The zigzag line, the 
rhythmic nnity of which ia constituted of two elements, 

* III civilixcd Rumpo such simple perils are stilt usimI almost 

, solely in folk nrt — that is. in pottery. They may ha seen often, for 

in^tunce, on Ibo borders of the beautiful earthen vessels which are 

Bonl annually from the home industry of Ueinibcrg bei TImn to the 

S^ss and south German markets. 

■f We do not. howerer, intend to assert llial the ztyzftir line 
originated in this way everywhere. An origin in a very different 
vay ean be conceived for it even among the Minctopie^. It is our 
purpose here only to present it as a higher development of the roost 
nearly related lower form. 
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( that fonn of rhythmic organization which prevails 
faost decidedly in primitive life. It adoniB most of 
ibo shields and olulie of Au^tnilians. It shines in red 
ind brown colours on nearly alt the implements and 
Weapons of the Mincopies; and no motive ia eo often 
cnt att it is on the needle ciiei'Jii, drill-lows, and pail- 
handlefi of the Kskimo. Yet the ornainentation, even 
i Mineopieii, hae in many instances Hdvanced far 
id the zigzag line. On the girdle (Fig. 17), for 
unple, the two parallel lines of this fonn are only a 
Mrt of a larger rhythmic unity. The graceful dwora- 
[on of the noedle-csBe repreaentod on a former piige 
, 10, e) esemplificH the complicated chnnicter of 
the rhythmic Beries wliich the hypcrborenns ttumetimes 
conatructed. In reeognising an lesthetic significance 
in the rhythmical armngeinont, which prevails so gen- 
erally in tlie ornamentation of the hunting tribes, we 
do not mean in any i>enae to assert its testhetic origin. 
On the contrary, we regard it as indubitjible tliat the 
primitive artistH did not invent this principle, but dis- 
covered it just where we have to find it — in their tiasket- 
work, which requires a rhythmicAl arrangement of the 
■ material. The textile pattern was probably iniitsitod at 
rfimt more from habit than on aoeonnt of any imrticulnr 
I pleasure in it, till men gRuliially became aM/in* uf its 
esthetic value, and began Ut extend the rhytliTriiral 
f Bertos for its own sake. It would be hard indeed to 
10 the point whore mechanical imitation ceusca 
Bd GMthetic continuation l>cginB: hut we have in any 
e the same right lo nsKert that rhyrhniical divi«ion 
I evolvetl pleasure in rhythm m that pleasure iu 
3iythm has ovolve»l rhythmical division. 

Wliile the principle of rhythm was, without donbt, 
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introdnced into ornamentation by the imitation of 
technical motives, another likewise generally dominant, 
formal principle — symmetry — may be deduced from 
the imitation of natural motives. We have seen that 
primitive decorative art prefers to use natural proto- 
types, and especially human and animal forms. As 
Nature has shaped these prototypes symmetrically, so 
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Fio. 18. — Australian Shields. (After Brough Smyth.) 

art has formed the designs copied from them likewise 
symmetrically. That this deduction is more than an 
arbitrary construction is proved, among other evi- 
dences, by a special limitation in the application of 
symmetry, which has been observed especially in the 
ornamentation of the Australians or just in that school 
which adheres most to animal patterns, and also in 
ancient and Gothic decorative art. Let us look at the 
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three Australian shields (Fig, 18) iii the vertical position, 
as they are ii^iiallj carried. Tlie upper one is decorated 
B_viametrica]ly throughout, in tlie vertical as well as in 
tho boriRontal direction. The dt-Bigns on the t\vo lower 
ones, on the eontniry, arc eyinuetrical only in the hori- 
zontal direction. Tlie nuinhere of fignres on their ver- 
tical halves do not correspond. Wo see in thie pecul- 
iarity, which is comninn throughout Australia and is 
rejrarded in Europe as a law of good style,* a proof, as 
we have said, for our deduction. The partial — only 
horizontal — symmetry of tlic»e shield pattenis corre- 
sponds exactly to the jiartiul — only horizontal — sitii- 
metry of animal forma. But tlic knowlmlge that primi- 
tive oniainentation learned the {irincii>leof symmetrical 
f form from Nature doe« not give im tho slightest right 
rto contend that it could not be derived also from 
I Other BOurceA. We have shown in iho beginning of 
I this cbai>ter that it was necessary to give symmetrical 
Lforma to implements and weapons for the sake of 
I Adaptation to their purpose; and it is eclf-evideut that 
[ Ibc syninictricnl form of an implement calleil strongly 
Lfor a symmetrical arrangement of ita decoration. The 
■ principle of symmetry ccrtJiinly has iinme^liate and 
■.BDiversal baaiA, for there is hardly a iKWple by wbuui it 
cia» not l)een uhscrved ; and the (arvors of the vVnstra- 
iiian shields ils unijncHtionably reci:^ni«o its value as the 
Iflrchitoet^ of tho Fartbenon.f In exccntion, primitive 



(Viiti|iarF Riukin, S<>Ti>n 1>*in|M of Archilrctuiv, vol. Ir, chap, 
ii. 

t TliD solo riMpUnn that cnn ba rtrnlUil b onlf spparwnlir one. 
• JopanfiW alwaj* «mu)gi> Ihrir drnwratlon* unDjiitimolrically. 
il ihvpwoliBr chann ot thc<p untiyniiiiflHcul dcouratioiu nrii«« 
n their connpctlon with lhr> >;mm*triiuil lortui of th« d«coratnl 
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peoples fall far short of meeting the demandfl which we | 
make upon the higher grades. Tliey are satisfied when ' 
their picture simply makes a, symmetrical impression aa 
a whole ; and m Australia aud the Andaman Islands 
eBpeeialJy they put up with faulta which would doubt- 
less seem unendurahle to a Grecian eye. Furthermore, 
there are in Australia, besides those symriietrical fonns, 
which constitute by far the larger proportion, a number 
of wholly unsymmetrical designs. Clul.)s and shields 
may be seen in the carvings of which not a trace of 
symmetrical arrangement can be discovered : the devi- 
ation from the rule is most frequently exemplified on the 
throw-sticks. One is involuntarily reminded by them 
of the account cited above concerning a custom of a 
southern tribe of " marking important events on their 
throw-sticks." It is at least possible that some of these 
asymmetrical de&igns are not ornaments, hut inscriptioDS, 
in which BBsthetic considerations are only a secondary 
matter. Lastly, we have become acquainted with a 
considerable group of figures which are put upon 
weapons— not rarely, as it appears— f<jr the purpose of 
designating the tribe or as marks of property, the na- 
ture of wliich excludes a symmetrical arrangement from 
the b^inning, and which may he exemplified by the 
remarkable sketch-m'ips, of one of which a representa- 
tion is given in Fig. fi. We must leave the further 
pursuit of these researches to writers on eesthetics. As 
onr purpose here is less to answer questions than to 
suggest them, what we have said must sufiSce. 

We have already found more than one occasion to 

objects. Japanese II rt is rhiisin iiu wuy iinieiMTiileiil of Iho prLnciple 
or symmclry. It rultiiT itiiipluya il jiisl whi'rc U soeiiis to iKintr»- 
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[ fJoiDt out certain relations lietween primitive nrtia- 

DienttitioQ and j)rimitive culture. \ow that we have 

ed a knowledge of the general character of the 

former, we luay try to obtain a general view of thotic 

relations. In a preceding chapter we have detOared 

the economical occupation to he the essential factor in 

* culture — the one that gives n definite character to all 

I the other Hfe-expressiong of a social group. If thia 

proposition is correct a connection should bo traccahlg 

' between the ornamentation and the occupation of the 

hunting tribes. The infiucnce of the chase does in 

fact appear plainly enough in the general character of 

primitive ornamentation. The poverty and nidcnees 

of ite motives and fonns are a result and at the same 

I time « picture of the whole mental and material dearth 

' to which these peoples are condemned by their form of 

profluction. Need — which, on account of tlieir meagre 

«nd precarious means of subsistence, can never l>e kept 

tway long at a time — forbids their looking beyond the 

narrow circle of those things which stand for their poo;i 

or ill in tlio must immediate relation to them; and the 

instabihty which necessarily npi^crtains to the hunter's 

. life even in the richest bunting fields prevents that 

I .liighcr perfection of tcchiucjil skill wnthout which a 

[ flne and rich development of ortiumentation is impos- 

[ ijblc. llio iMiverty of primitive decorative art is nil 

I Hie more striking liocaune it ap)kcars among all [H>op!es 

I in the same form ; in the high nortli, as well aa in Aiis- 

' tnlia and in the Andaman Islands, everywhere we find, 

I irith a few nniniportant exceptions, the same scanty 

I ntotivei!. This nnifonnity points again to the influence 

f 1>{ the occupation, which is einiilarly uniform. If the 

ttduLiw-ter uf onumientation depends, as has l>ecn so 



I 

\ 
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often ai^etimed, on the climate or the race, it should be 
funrlamentallj different among the Anstralians and the 
tiyperl>oreans at least. The relations between primitive 
production and decoration can further be shown in 
details. The ornamental motives which the hunting 
triljes have borrowed from Nature consist almost ex- 
clusively of animal and human forms. These peoples 
choose thus precisely those phenomena that have the 
highest practical interest for them. The primitive 
tiunter leaves the care for the plant-food, which he can 
not indeed dispense with, to the women, as being a lower 
occupation, and himself gives to the plants no special 
attention. In this way we explain why no traces are 
found in his ornamentation of plant motives which are 
so richly and gracefully unfolded in the decorative art 
of civilized peoples.* We have already remarked that 
this contrast has a deep signiiicance. The transition 
from animal to plant ornament is in fact the symbol of 
tlio greatest advance that has been accomplished in the 
history of culture — the transition from hunting to agri- 
culture. This proposition should not, however, be un- 
derstood as implying that the transition to plant orna- 
ment was accomplislied sinmltaneously with the change 
from tlie hunting to the agricultural life. The further 
dovolopmont of ornamentation among the primitive 
agricultunil jxjoples is first effected rather by the tech- 
nical motives being more variously and carefully exe- 

• It in known that primitive men seldom adorn themselves with 
Howt rs; yet tlio homes of the Hushmen and Australians are resplen- 
<lent at times with the rieliest and most variepated floral displays. 
The unfortunate Tjismanians eonstituted the only exception. Bon- 
wiek says, at least, that they lived to deconile themselves with flow- 
ers and si'attered flowers on their graves. 
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cnted, while tbe naturalistic motives are stiffenetl into 
conventiomil forms mid tlirown relatively into the back- 
ground. Piiint ornament is userl, ao far as we know, 
l>y only a single jieople of this gnicie, tlie Dynks of Bor- 
neo, and wae without doubt introduced to them from 
the Chinese and Indiana. Wo look for it likewise iu 
vain on the uplendid Peruvian elotlis of Ancon. On 
the otiier hand, we iKsliove, it U plainly dietinguiehable 
on some uf the oldest Chinese l>rouzcs ; and it was in 
general use in Egypt at a very early period. The rest 
of the motives of pHinitivo deeoration are derived from 
technical industry and from that branch of it whiclt 
even the nnstjble hunter's life penuitted and i)ronuitod 
— basket-work. The poverty and narrowness of tbe 
conditions i»erinitted, indoe.l, of only a certain not very 
j high standard of exei^ution, Tlicextraonlinary ipsthetio 
kfertiltty of textile art could not Hp]»eir except nnder 
I more favourable cnltnre conditions. Tli« bunting triboa 
lliave utilized only its simplest and most uniform de- 
signs. 

Both natnralistie and toclmie motives are tmnsformed 
as well as <Topied. Sometimes tlio foniut of the proto- 
types arc given a richer and finer shaping in order to 
licigbten their restbetic value. Examjiltw of this eort 
are tbe graceful omamonts derived from tt'xtile p-it- 
' terns on tbe bono pipes and the needle cases of (be 
hyperboreans. Far more f re<piently the original fonns 
I »re simplitietl, in order to make their reprcwntation 
••Mer. Many of tbe cimona figures of Aiirtralian 
[ ornamentation, tbe meaning of which soems tjiiifr pnz- 
[sUng at first sight, doubtless originated in this way. 
^Tie workman for his convenience has shajwd the natu- 
J formfi more and more simply and liummarily in the 
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course of time, till finally hardly even a distant resem- 
blance to the natural figure remained in the copy.* 
The technic motives, too, have often had to suffer un- 
der the pressure of tins indolence. The Mincopy, for 
example, never takes the trouble to copy exactly a 
piece of woven work on his jar, but satisfies himself 
with a superficial resemblance. While transformation 
of this or other motives may result, no particularly 
lively or strong inventive faculty is ever revealed. 
Some historians of culture have ascribed to primitive 
man an excess of fancy. If he really possesses any- 
thing of the kind, it is doubly remarkable that he never 
exhibits even a trace of it in the productions of his 
representative art. 

The form of primitive ornamentation is in large 
part iramediMtely dependent on the material. The often 
observed preference for angular and rectilinear forms 
is explained, for example, in most cases, as a result of 
the imitation of textile prototypes. Indeed, this tex- 
tile style is frequently applied, especially in Australia, 
in the representation of natural forms. We need only 
recollect how illusively the picture of a skin or of 
plumage on an Australian shield sometimes resembles 
woven work. Brough Smyth, whom this peculiarity has 
not escaped, traces it back to the incapacity of the 
" savages," who " can not, without an effort, make a large 
circle or a large curve, . . . for they appear to have 
the greatest difficulty in emancipating themselves from 

* We have already observed that other factors are effective in 
these transformations. The whole process, which is not limited to 
the art of hunting peoples, can be followed best in Melanesian orna- 
mentation. Compare StoI[)e, Entwicklungserschcinungen in der 
Ornamentik der Naturvolkor. 
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, the control which geometrical %ure8 exerciBe on the 
ind." • 
Uuforttmatolj', the value of his explanation is Bome- 

I what damageil hy the itltistratiuiiit Mr. Smyth haa in- 
troduced into his work, and from which anybody so 
fortunate ub to have eyes can fully satisfy himself that 
tlic Australian " savages " drew large ourvea quite as 
well and as often as small ones. Ac-cordinfi; to our view, 
the true reiisun docs not lie in the sociological depths 
into whidi Brongh Smyth has immersed it, ' If the 
loamcd author of the Aboriginies of Victoria had once 
tried the experiment of scratching a figure ujKin a 
atick of wood with an Australian graving tool, with 
a tooth, a piece of shell, or a sharp stono, lie would 
doubtless liave reniarkeil that even lie, whose cirilixed 
mind waa much more easily emancipated from the 
dominion of geometrical figures, could in this wise exe- 
cute a curve " not without effort " ; and would perhaps, 

! in consequence of this experiment, agree with ua in 
accounting for the Australian figures as a natural result 
of tlie necessarv conditions under which the carvers 



• Riutigli Smyth, i-ol. i, p- »llii. The whole pKssngo ia wi tjpU'al 

a example of Ihc usual Irenlmenl ot primitive onuimtiiilation Uial 

[ w» rau not refmin froni (luotiiig il Milire: "SsTages, whun they 

I Uloaipt (irnsmeutotion. ikpp««r to have the gKitost dilBcuUj In 

mciiuvtint; IheniMlvM troni the mnirol which gcnrnvtrlcid flpires 

I cxorciw cin tiia mind. They («n not, without aii effort. mBke a Iwga 

I olrol* or n larir* niirra. A Miake ilnwn br an AuKtmllaii b angular, 

and the QM'k of Ihr *-tnii is an(;uUr. Pirhaps it i« rorrect to wy 

that whcnitvi-r t'un*m] Hum pn-rnil in the dKuraliuiia of a r»o«(!l 

thari) is an appmocli l« a slato as rpgards art Mimawbat higher than 

that «t the MTtg*. It may b* that ol barharlsin ; biit mill the 

I OM ol [hi> ourtB [ndioalM a hi)(hfir niltnra than that knuwti to the 

•oes who haro exfliinively icnumelrical palWniK," In thin way so- 

Kilngical lairs are iliwovcml. 
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worked. The geometrical character is, in fact, often 
and evidently prominent in the cut designs, while the 
simply painted figures are regularly distinguished by a 
much freer treatment, and chiefly by their easy and cor- 
rectly drawn curves.* Gottfried Semper has demon- 
strated in his famous book that the artistic style of the 
higher peoples is very largely controlled by the tech- 
nical conditions. We see that his proposition is no less 
applicable to the art of the primitive tribes. 

It is not difficult to recognise the influence of primi- 
tive culture on primitive ornamentation ; but it is not 
quite so easy, conversely, to determine the influence of 
primitive ornamentation on culture. Our concern is 
obviously only with those functions of ornamentation 
which it performs as ornamentation — that is, as decora- 
tive art ; and, since we know that the sesthetic signifi- 
cance of decoration among hunting tribes is for the 
most part only secondary, we must henceforth expect 
that its influence also will be only subordinate. It 
might at first be supposed that the decoration of imple- 
ments played a similar part in social life as means of 
attraction and repulsion with decoration of the body. 
Perhaps the ornamentation of the weapons of an Aus- 
tralian suitor is not wholly without influence upon the 
decision of the woman wooed, or of the relatives who 



* Compare our pictures, particularly the spindle-shaped shield 
(Fig. 4, a). The geometrical ground pattern is scratched, while the 
large curves, at least on the similar shield in possession of the Frei- 
burg Museum, are painted with red chalk. The large shield from 
Queensland (Fig. 4, b\ which is in the Berlin Volker-Museura, is 
likewise simply painted, and consequently bears an abundance of 
large curves. All the other shields with geometrical patterns which 
we have reproduced are scratched. 
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Kliave the dieposul of her hand. Vet it seems to u» a 
t'little bazardoug to conclude concerning primitive condi- 
tions in this matter from tliose which prevail among our 
Bcivilizod pdoplos. The "inner qualities" alone of tlio 
»nditlate do not carry the point in Anstralia any more 
Ktiian tliey do in Europe ; hut, so far »a wo know, the 
Fpcrson is fiir more regarded in the transaction than tlie 
r always very inconeiderablo pi-operty. Still les^ is the 
* value that may be ascribed to ttie primitive ornamen- 
tation of implements a means of fortifying tlte social 
dietuictionet. It is certainly probable tliut the moat dis- 
tingiiiahed men of the tribe, the host and most experi- 
enced hunters, possess more richly and carefully adorned 
woajmns tlian tbfl otliers; it is not less.prolMil>le, how- 
ever, that they exercise the same authority, even when 
they do not possess such. Only the decorations of the 
aliicld, finally, can serve aa a means for terrifying: and 
the use of the shield ia far from Iwing univeraal among 
tlie hunting peoples, and is almost confined to the Aua- 
tmliana. The designs on Anntralian shields are never 
pnt there to frighten an enemy, as are sometimes the 
threatening demoniac-looking caricatures on the shields 
I of tlitf Dyaks ; hut thoy ar« obviously intended only to 

I be marks for rocognitiou and sometimes amulets. The 
r moat important and beneficent iitflnencc wliicii declara- 
tion of implements exerrisea on the life of llic primi- 

li tive triites consists, in onr opinion, in the stimulus it 

r gives to technical devolopmont, Pocoration demnnda 

and promoted a technical skill, which works in its turn 

|i to the benefit of pratititnl interoKts, Even the strong- 

it (esthetic needs are not competent to raise technical 

II Axocution aWvo the tower slagus to which the pressure 
L of ecoDouiit'al esigeacied holds it inexorably fastvntHi, 
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Only when this pressure has been broken by means of 
the transition to the higher forms of production can the 
rich interworking between technical execution and or- 
namentation which we admire in the Polynesians and 
the Americans unfold itself. At any rate, the influ- 
ence of the primitive ornaments on social life is opera- 
tive through their extra aesthetic meaning, so far as 
they serve as symbols, property marks, or emblems, 
vastly more variously and deeply than through their 
artistic form. Ornamentation has in this lowest stage of 
development only a secondary artistic character ; pleas- 
ing forms attach themselves to the practical, significant 
features only as the tendrils of a young climbing plant 
to the branches. of a tree. But later on the vine devel- 
ops faster and more richly than the tree, and finally the 
form of the tree almost disappears under the dense 
green foliage and bright blossoms of the vine. The 
tree ornaments, which at first play so relatively 'modest a 
part, continuously expand more widely and luxuriantly, 
while at the same time the secondary ornaments gradu- 
ally lose their original meaning and likewise develop 
into purely eesthetic forms. There is thus a great 
difference between the ornamentation of the primitive 
and that of the higher peoples in nature, and conse- 
quently in influence. The attempt to follow the social 
influences of the higher forms of ornamentation would 
lead us too far beyond the limits of this work. They 
are certainly not insignificant, wherever, at least, the 
shameful prostitution of ornamental art to the interests 
of our modern manufacturing enterprise has not de- 
stroyed its charm and force. 



mm 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Few prehistoric discoTeries have attractei so fpen* 
eral attention as the scolptnres of tlie reindeer period, 
which were brought to light from the grottos of Dor* 
dogne. Among human and animal remains and im- 
plements of stone and bone were discovered a number 
of pieces of reindeer horn which bore scratched designs. 
The engravings principallj represented animals^ and 
were so clearly and correctly characteristic that most of 
them could Ite zoologically determined at once. The 
wild horse, the reindeer, the wild goat, and the aurochs 
were unmistakable. The masterpiece was a dagger of 
reindeer horn, the handle of which was carved into the 
fi^rure of a springing reindeer, a work which would do 
no diiK-'redit to an artist of the present time. The ma- 
terial of the carving was, as we have said, reindeer 
horn ; and since, according to the judgment of exjxjrts, 
horn can be worked only when it is fresh, wo have to 
assume that the unknown artists were contem{)oranoous 
with the reindeer in southern France ; in other wonls, 
that the figures are of an extremely remote antiquity. 
Ideas concerning the age of the human race have been 
considerably extended since the discoveries of Bouclicr 
de Perthes ; but no one would have anticipated such 

13 163 
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artistic achievements from primeval men. The art 
work which was seen here corresponded so little with 
the civilization of the primeval age, as it had been con- 
ceived that an inchnation was naturally manifested to 
dismiss the inconvenient discoveries by declaring them 
to be falsifications.* But it was necessary to prove 




Fio. 19.— Daooer-IIandle of Reindeer Horn. (From a cast.) 

the fraud, and for this the circumstances under which 
the discoveries were made offered no point open to at- 
tack.f Thus the art works of the men of the reindeer 
period would probably have been laid aside among 
the other unsolved problems of prehistoric times had 



* Two pieces, drawings of a fox and a bear, said to have been 
discovered in Kesler Lake at Thavingen, are really known to be 
modern falsifications. The excavations at Thayingcn were begun, 
however, as is well known, after the French finds had long occupied 
general attention. 

f These finds have been more recently considerably increased. 
A series of carvings were exhibited in the anthropological division 
at the World's Exposition of 1889, which had been dug up in the 
grotto of the Man d'Azil. Some pieces showed an artistic perfection 
which even far surpassed that of the famous reindeer figure of 
Laugerie Basse. An express assurance was in fact necessary that 
the discoveries had been made under the supervision of approved 
experts, to suppress the doubts concerning the age of these admi- 
rable sculptures. 
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I it not lieeti rerfilleeted that traces of ii siiHiiiir artistic 
I activity had been observed by travellers among bouio 
I of the rnde peoples of tlio present age. Cnrioualy, tlie 
I most primitive tribes are the very ones which have 
I distinguished tbeinselvea by a high faculty for making 
I pictorial representations true to Nature. 

Let us first consider the facta as they are presented 
in the several accouiits. "Wo begin again with the Ans- 
tralians. At the time when it Wiie found convenient 
in works on othnology and the history of culture to 
represent the Australians an a kind of half men, even 
the most inconsiderable artistic capacity was of course 
i-'denied them. Even in the year 1S71 Wake could re- 
peat to the Anthro|)ologieAl Society in London Old- 
I field's assertion that "the Australians are not capable 
of distinsuishing tlio picture of a man fmm any other 
animal unless some p«rt, like the hwul, is represented 
in exaggerateil size " — witliout Iwing cotitmdieted* 
And yet some of tlie most interesting works of Aus- 
tralian sculpture had been excellently pictured and de- 
fc^rilied thirty years Iwfore, At the end of the thirties 
Geoige Grey discovered some caves at Up|R'r (ilenelg, 
in northern Australia, the walls of which were adorned 
with puiiitings. On the oblirjuely ascending roof- 
l elonei* of the first cavern the white-painted upjxjr half 
I of a human figure rose fmm a black Iwickground. The 
I Iiead was surrounded by a crown of bright-red ruys, 
[ probably intended to rvpruaent n Iiend<IreeB.f In the 
Ifiiee, which was tnmed toward tlie observer, the eyes 



■ Jnnm. Anihmp, Imt. »ol. I, p. 73. 

i Th»niitlvni In iho noKh wear a similar hcftddrrst nt Ihcir eor- 
I rvbt/rrte^—oitji: PIcIupb in Dmugli Siuf Ih, tol. i. p. 390. 
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and nose were plainly marked, but the montb waa 
enrioualy wanting, ae it was in all the other figures.* 
Tlie face was white, 
and the eyes were 
black and bordered 
with red and yellow 
lines On the arms, 
which hung down, 
the fingers were in- 
dicated by strokes. 
The short strokes 
which covered the 
body may have rep- 
resented the scarifi- 
cation usual in Aus- 
tralia, or perhaps a 
garment of skin. 
The rock wall on 
the left bore a 
group of four heads 
in lively colours. 
" From the mild 
expressions of their 
faces I took them 
to be women," says Grey; "and they seemed to l>e 
drawn so as to appear looking up at the principal figure 




(After Qrey.) 



• Andrco, who thinks Ihnt the " Australian natives had ncicd 
upon the idea of preventing tlie delineatc<l llgures from speaking," is 
wrong when ho says that " tho Australian always avoids drawing 
the mouth." Andrce, Ethnographi^^he Parallclpn, new series, p. 03. 
Examples to the contrary will be found in Brnugh Smyih, vol, i, 
p. S88; Tol. ii, plate at pp. 257, 258; also in lUtzol, Voikerkunde, 
vol. ii, pp. 2S, 05. 
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()egcril)G<j aliove; each had a very reniiirkahlG hoatl- 

dresB coloured deep blue, and one wore a ueckhaiid. 
I The two lower figures had on a kiqd of dress, and uue 

wore a girJle around the loins. Eiu-h of the four facea 
I exhibited h totally ditforeut expression ; and altUough 

the mouth was wanting in all of tlioni, two of them ap- 




Tta. SI.— Ao>TitLr4ii C. 



Aflor firojf.) 



I peared to ma rather good-looking. The whole pictiire 
I was fxcciutc^ on a whitu ground."* On the roof was 
I a hrijrht golden -j-el low elli|ilical fi^iro, (mvorsoii by 
I rod-dotted lines and (]ivi<]e<l lengthwieu by ii white 
I band wlgcd with blue lines, within which wan a kangHroo 
I drawn in rc'l, amoug some figures that apjKmred to rep- 



* Ooorp; Orar, Jonrntilii of Twn Htpnlitinnv of Dianover]' in 
I'KaKliifM anil Wratcni Auslralik, 1M1. roL i, p. 208. 
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resent spear-heads. By the side of this picture stood a 
human figure traced in red, bearing a red kangaroo on 
its shoulders, besides also a number of other figures of 
animals and men, which were very badly drawn. 

In front of a second cave a human head was hewn 
in profile in the sandstone rock. " The head measured 
two feet in height and sixteen inches in its greatest 
breadth ; the depth increased gradually from the even 
edges to the middle, where it was an inch and a half ; 
the ear was rather badly represented ; but the work as a 
whole was well done and far excelled the efforts usually 
accredited to a savage race."* 

The most astonishing work, however, was awaiting 
the discoverer in the third cave. " Tlie principal pic- 
ture therein was the figure of a man ten feet six inches 
high, which was clad from the cliin down in a red gar- 
ment, reaching to tlie wrists and ankles, so that only 
the badly executed hands and feet were visible. The 
head of the figure was surrounded by a series of circu- 
lar bands painted red, yellow, and white. Of the face, 
only the eyes were given. A series of red lines were 
marked on the outer band so regularly that they seemed 
to express some kind of a meaning, but it was impossi- 
ble to determine whether they were intended for writ- 
ten characters or only as an ornament. Grey himself 
did not doubt that the paintings and sculptures in the 
caves at Glenelo: were the work of aborigines. Yet this 
opinion has been so often contested that it seems neces- 
sary to verify it. It has been assumed that the work 
must have been that of some European castaway or of 
the Malays, who resort to this coast for trade, for it 



* Grey, vol. i, p. 205. 
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twa& iaconceiTaljle that eo rude Bavn^res ae the Aiistra- 
■Bftns could hdve been capable of etit-ii tirtistif jichieve- 
Itiients. This capacity has, 
^iowevor, Irecn domonBtrntud 
' beyond n doubt, for we have 

Australian drawings that t'lir 

excel these painting in artis- 
I tic worth, further, tliclwh- 
|.nical cxenntiou of the Grey 
IfigunM exhibits the biudc 
|- characteristic tniite as are 
Mound in all the worke of 
I Australian pictorial art. 
I Rock paintings and eculp- 
Iturea arc no rarity, &» we 
I aliiill dce, in the northern part 
I of the continent, "The col- 
t ours, too," as Gerland says, 
I who reganied tiie pnintinga 
I'Bt Glcnelg eomcwhat ekcp- 

ticnUy, "are not remarkable, 
I'ftnd are known to all the 
■Kew UollandorH : the blnck 
llB coal; the white and yd- 
flow, kindK of flay, one of 
t which when burfiu4l jjives 

red." * The aubjecte of the 
f representations, with a sin- 
igle exception, ftrc taken from the ufual niund of ex> 
Ipcriences of the aborigines. The figure in the third 

^TO is dressed in a robe of a kind which the Austra- 




(Alter tircy.) 



• W«iu43»rl«iil, »cil. Ti. p. TOl. 
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liana, so far as we know, never wear. The feet of the 
figure, too, seem to be dressed contrary to the Austra- 
lian usage. Finally, Gerland supposes that "those 
superscribed characters, qb Grey has figured them, are 
letters from the Bugi or Macassar alphabet." * But 
even if it should be shown that the painted figure is a 
Malay, that ^vill not prove that the painter was not an 
Australian. This question will be settled above all by 
the technical method, and a glance at Grey's copy shows 
that the execution of the figure in question does not 
differ in any essential feature from that of other paint- 
ings, the Australian origin of which is indubitable. In 
case the marks on the headdress are Macassar letters, 
the artist was probably a native who had had inter- 
course for some time with the Buris.f Thus we are 
justified in regarding the paintings at Glenelg, with 
Grey, as works of real Australian art. We have already 
said that they are by no means the only ones of their 
kind. Kock figures are very commcm in the north. 
Stokes discovered on Depuch Island, a small island of 
the Forestier group, a whole gallery of pictures, or, 
more correctly, of reliefs, which were cut into the 
smooth rock wall. " The red, hard crust of the rock 
had been removed from within the outlines of the 
figures, so that the designs were brought out in the 
original green colour of the stone. Many of the repre- 
sentations, the subjects of which could be recognised at 
the first glance, revealed great skill." j^ The copies pub- 

♦ Waitz-Gerland. vol. vi, p. 7G2. 

t Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, p. 763. " Indeed, the New Hollanders 
of these regions visit the Malay countries not rarely." Jukes, Nar- 
rative of the Survey Voyage of II. M. iS. Fly. vol. i, p. 139. 

X Stokes, Discoveries in Australia, vol. ii, pp. 170 et seq. 
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lehed b; Stokes fully confirm thia judgment. Most of 
itiie reliefs represcut aniuiala : a shark accompanied by 
I a pitot-tieli, & dug, & beetle, a crub, a kniigitrou, etc., 
I all executed as simple stllioiiettes, and ncvertlielcee eo 
I Btrikingly characterized that they can indeed " be rec- 
I oguised at first sight." Man also is not absent, but the 




I warrior, armed with epear and shield, which Stokes 
I copies, is much more nnskiifully drawn than those 
I animals, and en likewise is tlie representation of a 
I eorn>fn>rr>/. " Tlie nnml)er of designs waa so immimse 
I tlut the alwmgines must have been ainnsing tliemselvca 
I for a long time in this innot-ent way. While I waa 
I looking at the ililTerpnt tignn.« — the men, animals, birds, 
[ voapone, impleincntii, and sttoncs in the life of the 
I savages — I ticgan to reflect on the singtilar mental bent 
I tltat led tlione mde men, perhajw at (uirticidar seaaona, 
I to this wilit:»ry picture gallery among the waves of tlie 
I sea, Ui admire niid add to the workit of their fathfrs. 
I They without doubt applied as iinicli {latience. laltour, 
timd enthusiasm to their works of art as Itaphncl and 
I Hicliaclaiiijelo to tliti wall paintinirs in thi' Sistine 
I Chapel and the Vatican, and perhaps the admiration 
l&nd Rpplan:^ of tliMr fellow-trtbestiien tilled them with 
IttiOHame delight as the favour of |>o|K« and princes 
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and the praise of the whole civilized world could give 
to the great Italian masters." * 

" On Chasm Island, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, is a 
cave in which figures have been drawn with black and 
red colours on the white rock — ^kangaroos, tortoises, a 
hand, then a kangaroo, followed by thirty -two men, the 
third of whom carries a kind of a sword, and is twice as 
large as the others." f " Likewise a rock on Clack's 
Island on the northeast coast was first primed vrith red 
ochre, after which fairly good sharks, tortoises, trepangs, 
starfish, clubs, canoes, kangaroos, dogs, etc., were painted 
with white earth, more than a hundred and fifty fig- 
ures." ij: On the peninsula of Cape York " Norman 
Taylor found a smooth rock wall, on which numerous 
figures were drawn in outlines of red ochre and filled 
out with white. A similar figure in outline of a man 
was further spotted with yellow. On the hard slabs 
along the shore were the incised outlines of a few well- 
drawn tortoises, which reminded him of the t^culptured 
rocks at Bondi, near Sydney, where men, sharks, and 
fishes are cut in the smooth sandstone." * The rock 
drawings at Sydney, which are mentioned here, prob- 
ably resemble the sculptures in the neighbourhood of 
Port Jackson, for the examination and description of 
which we are indebted to Angas. " When we exam- 
ined the flat rocks in every direction," says Angas, "we 
found enough examples of these curious outlines to con- 

* Stokes, Discoveries in Australia, vol. ii, p. 170. 

f Wnitz-Gerland, vol. vi, p. 700. Flindcrs's Voyage to Terra 
Australis, vol. ii, p. 158. 

J Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, p. 760. Kinjr, Narrative of a Survey of 
the Intertropical and Western Coasts of Australia, vol. ii, p. 25. 

« Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 292. 
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I firm ns in tlie opinion that they were exe<-nted by 

Lnalivcs; at wimt time is, however, i]uit« nnt^ertoin. 

I From the lialf -obliterated condition in whicli inatiy of 

I the^ lire found (nitbough the linos arc cnt nearly nn 

I ineb rleep in tW hard rocki*), mid from the circum- 

I stance that we had U> remove earth ftiid shrubbery of 

f oousidcniblu npe from several of the fignrea, it follows 

that they were executed a very lonfj time ago. At 

first we conld not bring ourselves to believu tliat these 

sculptures were the work of eavagc^, and we eiippused 

that the figure of the kangartKi, the tirst that was found, 

was of Euroixian origin; but when we extended our 

investigatioiiM further and found that the farthest and 

I most inaccessible Bli'*re rocks were adorned witli similar 

[ eculpturea, all of which represented truly indigenoua 

[ objects — such ns kangaroos, opossums, gharks, shields, 

the boomerang, and, most of all, human figures in the 

positions of the mrrohcrry dance — no other ronchuion 

was left ns than that they were the work of aboriginoa. 

I Europeans, if they luul nndert!ikcn so laborious and 

I protracted a work, would have drawn ships, horses, and 

I men with hats. An old writer on New Sontb Wak* 

[ remarked, about lSO.f, of the aborigines: "They have 

I taste for scnlptnre ; most of their implemento are 

\ decorated with rude carnnga which thoy make with 

I pieces of shell, and on the rocks may Ite seen various 

I fignre« of fishes, birds, swonls, animals, etc., which are 

r not badly represented. . . . Some fijjnres of fishes are 

j twenty-five feet long, and it is noteworthy that the 

I shield in the picture corresponds exactly with that 

I ■which the aljorigineo of Pnrt Stephen still carry. We 

I found similar works at Tjuie Cove. Port Aiken, and 

1 Port Rpcr. When I nsitcd the last place \ though: 



I 
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that such sculptures as those on the cliflE might possibly 
be found on the flat rocks at the end of the park be- 
longing to the estate, and after a careful search I found 
a considerable number, which were still in fairly good 
condition." * " Pliilipp saw everywhere at Botany Bay 
and Port Jackson, as well as in the interior, figures of 
animals (fishes, birds, lizards, the last quite large), of 
sliields, weapons, men, and similar objects, rude but 
plainly and rather well drawn, engraved in the rocks. 
A dancing man cut on a rock wall at the top of a hill 
was particularly good." f 

The examples cited are suificient to indicate the ex- 
tent and the character of the Australian rock carvings. 
While the works of this kind correspond to the fresco 
paintings and reliefs of European ornaments, our can- 
vas paintings also have their analogies in Australia in 
the drawings which the aborigines make on soot-black- 
ened pieces of hide. These sketches, which are scratched 
with the aid of a sharp stone or a tooth or simply with 
the finger nail, are without doubt the highest achieve- 
ments of Australian pictorial art, and it is much to be 
regretted that they have not been collected and pub- 
lished in greater numbers. While the rock paintings 
and sculptures are mostly limited to the representation 
of single figures, the hide drawings display large asso- 
ciated groups of men and animals with the landscapes 
around them. Brough Smyth has published a remark- 
ably characteristic work of this kind. The hide on 
which it appears constituted originally a ])art of the 
roof of a hut which a native had built on Lake Tvrrell. 



* Anp:as: Wood. Xntunil Tlistory of Man, vol. ii, p. 95. 
+ Waitz-Gcrlund, vol. vi. p. 759. 
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lie nmn waa not unacquainted with the customs uf 

3 whitea, " but htul received no giiiiiauce fruin them." 

fThe figures are drawn with the finger nail on the soot- 

* Uackened liide. In the lower |>urt of the picture is 

seen first a pond sarronndoil by low trees. On the 

light of this risee the stone house of a Eumjieau aet- 

tler. Immediately above this i& a group of natives 

dant^ing the eorniborry ; on the left sit tlie BJnging and 

f time-heating wauien ; by their side are several epocta- 

I tors. Farther np are iiidividiud groups separated from 

I one another by diviiuun lines. On tlic left iu a circle 

9 two men anned with hatcbots approaching a snake. 

I 'In the centre is a native in hi» canoo purauing a water 

Lltird. Ou tlie right ia a pond friugixl with buahea on 

I irhich two birds are swimming. On the other side of 

fhis pond rises a group of tr«eit under which a native 

stands with a gun in his anna. By Ids side sqnata 

another smoking a pipe. Near the two lie weapons 

and iuiplenieiite. Above tliem a plain dotted with 

scattered trees extends to tlie n[)]K;r end of the picture, 

which is enlivened with all sorts of auiuials. The trees 

and animals are escL-llently well drawn. The tall euca- 

i on the left, whose trunk a native is climbing 

nth the aid of his hatchet; the squatting kangaroo; 

Q craus, the tnrkeys ; a snake mieing itself np — all are 

ftUneated with surjirising accuracy. The waving line 

t incloses the whole is probably intended for a river. 

Ibe execution of the entire picture is nide enough, and 

t every line betrays an artistic talent which nol>ody 

^nld have looked for on Lake Tyrrell. 

Qaito an admirublo as tlds hide picture are tlie pen- 

ll-and-pen sketcliee of a native from the upper Mur- 

)r which Oroitgh Smyth has reproduced in his itocoud 
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Tolume. We should not conclude from the European 
materials, which the artist had obtained from a settler, 
that he had enjoyed a European training. He was 
rather an " untaught aboriginal lad." The sketches 
were made very rapidly, without model, and of bis own 
suggestion. A war dance is represented on the upper 
part of the first sheet. The dancers, brandishing 
shields, clubs, and boomerangs, arc in the characteristic 
attitude of jumping. Below 
them is seen the ordinary cor- 
Tobfyrry ; to the left the dan- 
cers decorated with bunches of 
leaves ; to the right, on s small 
elevation, the woman orches- 
u full activity, over- 
topped by a tree, on the crown 
of which a bird is sitting. 
Two hunting scenes occupy 
the lower portion of the pict- 
ure. A native in his little canoe is aiming with his spear 
at a fish. Three hunters wlio have covered themselves 
with herbage are creeping up toward four emus. The 
group of three hunters deserves special attention, for it 
exhibits the single effort at perspective drawing which 
we have been able to discover in Australian art. The 
principal group of the second sheet is again a corro- 
horry, which an excellently characterized pair of Euro- 
,peans are witnessing. Above it lies the farm and two 
houses with peaked roofs and smoking chimneys. The 
rest of the sheet is filleti with hunting scenes : a native 
who is running with uplifted hatchet after an iguana ; 
another in a canoe spearing a fish ; a third, likewise in 
B canoe, grappling for a tortoise ; and a fourth threat- 
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euing 0. pair of emus vk'ith Lis javcliQ. Most of tbe 

figures are eilbouettes, the outlines beiiig filled in witli 
f Kii even black, but nevertbelestj are 
I iuU of expreasion and life. Aii- 
I other sketch whieli iB given b; 
I Brough Smytli ie quite as f re^ in 
I dettigii but more carefully carried 

oat. The groups of fiirmere which 
I it repreBeiite attest a marked gift of 

observatiou, and besides, as Brotigh 

Smyth suggest^ a strong sense <•( 

humour. The designer waa a natiic 

j-outh.* Somotinics the designs arc 

engraved on a stiek witli a piet'e of 

shell or with a toiith in the ennic 

"waj as the ornaments on ehielda 

and clubs. Brough Smyth has illua- 

tratod these murks, tuu, by a good 

example, it is a gruve tabli-t wbiili 

B native of the Yarni trilie ma<Je for 
I s deceased friend. The lifjiires are 

remarkably neat and plainly cut 

into the wood, and the luiinmis o^;- 
I pocially arc not inferior to tlnw 

previously described, "The arii.-^t 

is now dead, and it is therefore tin- 

poa«ble lo explun the pictitro. His 

tribesmen rlo not know the meaning 
, of tlio individual figures, but they 

think that the live men at the t.ip 
I »re friends of the deceased who are inquiring into 

• Brough Smjih, fol. II, p. 358. 
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the cause of his death, that the figures of animals in- 
dicate that the deceased did not die from want of 
food, and that the curious figures at the lower end are 
mooToops^ or spirits, which have brought about the 
death by maUcious sorcery." * Similar pictures were 
found * in the huts of the exterminated Tasmanians. 
" In the Western Mountains," says Calder, " huts were 
found which were decorated with rude charcoal pic- 
tures. The first represented a kangaroo of unnatural 
form, the fore legs of which were twice as long as the 
hind legs ; another was intended for an emu ; a third 
showed an animal which might be taken at will for a 
dog, a horse, or a crocodile. But the master work was 
a battle piece — a conflict between natives, with men 
fighting and persons falling." f 

Let us try to extract and combine from these single 
sketches the general characteristic traits of Australian 
pictorial art. The pictures of the Australians are, for 
the most part, drawings, and only the smallest part of 
them are polychrome paintings. The Australians do 
not use any different colours in their painting from 
those they employ in their ornamentation — red, yellow, 
and white — all three mostly of mineraf origin ; a black 
of charcoal ; and a blue the nature of which is not 
known. These pigments are applied with fat, and 
then, as has been determined in the caves at Glenelg, 
are covered with a pitchy insoluble gum.J No signs of 
shading have been discovered in the paintings. 

♦ Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 289. 

f Calder, Native Tribes of Tasmania. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
vol. iii, p. 21. 

X " The aborigines procured a red colouring matter either from 
weathered rocks where it is found as a clay or by the burning of trap 
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The picturoa are engraved or Bcrutehed on stune or 

wood, or are drawn in one colour on a jirinied or nn- 

I primed rock wall. Ab a rule, tlie artists are satititied 

I with marking the outlinoa of the figtires, which are 

I then generally filled in with an even tone. In theee 

I ontline drawings the profile is dwndedly preferred, but 

I is not used exclusively. Only one group su^ests an 

I effort at a perepective arrangement, and even.thia 

I faint indication is perhaps only accidental. It may 

I be asHumed &e certain that both linear and aOrial per- 

I epetrttve are foreign to Australian pictorial art in gcn- 

I cml. Like the ancient Egyptians, the Australian places 

I tilings which really stand one Iwhind the other, one 

over the other. The subjects of Australian pictorial 

work are partly single fignree that have no rcliition to 

one another, and partly connected group, oft«n rich iu 

I figures. Both the single figures and the groups, with 

I few exceptions, Iwlong to the usnal circle of esperi- 

P ence of tlio aborigines. It should l»0 said with empha- 

m tlmt "the unl)ridled fancy " which is so fre<iuently 

ascriberl to savages never appears in the Anetralian 

pictures. They reveal rather a want than an excePH of 

iaiicy. The form of tliese pictures is as solierly natn- 

nlistic as tlicir eulistance ; the artist endeavours to 

or porphjnr. Yt'llnw day and yellow ochre nro not Bhiinilaiil nnil 
ara mniing in many districts. White eUy i» found everywhcn? in 
the rpgiim of iha itraiiite and ths {>B]n>zoi(i format ioiif^ In l)i« 
tertiary reffioiia. irhfre while clay dors not o«!PUf on the surface, tha 
■bariglnra btimnl a wry gmA cfAouiing matprial not of gypmim 
•nd wl«nll«. A black colour «m obtained from oharcnal or mot." 
DroDgh Smyth, tqI, U p 994. " Yellow is also obtained from the In- 
Tiirior of tbi; nests of certain anlKwhichcollKt yellow dust, and from 
a focus. Some other |il»nt jiilcrs are itwd (or colours — for ciamplcv 
to ooloar red." WalU-Oerland, rol. tI, p. TftL 
18 
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repeat the natural forms and movements in the most 
characteristic manner possible; and he has with his 
rude tools reached a degree of success in this which 
the most cultivated Europeans, with abundant appli- 
ances, are never able to attain. 

This pictorial talent does not appear in individual 
Australians alone, but seems to be almost a common 
property of the aboriginal population. " Many of the 
young people," says Chauncey, "are capable of de- 
lineating objects. On the Murray, where they tisually 
cover their huts with hides, the young men very often 
amuse themselves by scratching or drawing with char- 
coal various figures and scenes on the inner sides of the 
skins. Many of the young people have a talent for 
drawing, and sketch with great rapidity." * Albert Le 
Soueff likewise avers that "the aborigines in general 
possess considerable capacity for carving and draw- 
ing." f There are evidently great differences in this 
capacity, as a glance at our examples shows. There 
are good and bad draughtsmen, even in Australia ; but, 
as a whole, the talent for drawing seems to be more 
generally diffused than in Europe. 

As to the Australians, so has the most insignificant 
knowledge and capacity for pictorial art been denied 
by critics to the " half-brute " Bushmen ; and like the 
Australians, the "half -brute" Bushmen, too, possess, 
despite these denials, a gift for observation and repre- 
sentation such as are sometimes not found in the sharp- 
sighted anthropologists who discover everywhere re- 
semblances to monkeys. 

The rock sculptures and paintings of the Bushmen 

* Brough Smyth, vol. ii, p. 258. f ll>itl-» ^ol. ii, p. 209. 
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e so numerous in South Africa that the investigating 
»veller can not easily overlook them. Kritat-h found 
bpon flat BtoneH, on a lull uot far from Hupetown, 
T" thousands of ligures of various annuals, often twent/ 
r more on one hlwk." * " The area of di^trihtitiuii of 
mcli figures," he says, " is very great, and extends from 
the ininiediato vicinity of the Ca]*, where there are stii! 
FTem&tns of them at Tulbagh KJoof, throngli the whole 
I colouy and acro§s the Orange lliver." Mark Hutch- 
inson found ill the Draehenlwrg the walls of caves in 
which Bushmen had lived wholly covorcti with such 
[ p»ntiiig8 ; and Ilubner saw at " Gestoppte FuTitein," 
in tlie Transvaal, between two and tlirt-e hundred %- 
ores engraved on wift slate.f 

The techni(?al style of theise 8oiith African pictures 

r igroes perfectly with that which we have learned to 

^iiow hi Anstralia. The figures are either scratched 

KoD a dark rock with a harder stone, so tlint they appear 

1 the gronnd in lighter colours, or are painted in eol- 

ira on a light-hued rock, and with the satne limited 

{provision of eiirth coluurs as that of the Australians — 

Kbright red, bnjwn ochre, yellow, and black. A green 

f also occurs sometime-s. The colours are mixed with fat 

t or blood, and laid on with the assistance of a feather.^ 

I Tho eahjocta represented by the Bushmen are taken 

^roni the same source in which the Australian finds 

—from his everyday eurruundbigs. Frit»ch says, 

lowever, tliai "tlie artists appear sometimes to give 

P'tlieir fancy free play " ; hut the only example he ad- 

b'dDctM hardly bearB witness to any special strength of 

" PritJwh. Rlii|rol"PMio Sdil-Afrikas, p. 420. 
f Juum. Anlhrop, Inn!., toI. xli. p-VH; K«il>chr. fdr E[IiiidI., 
L iii, p. SI. J WimmI. toL i. p, »a 
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this artistic fancy — ^^'a naked human figare with red 
zigzag lines on its loins and something like a folded 
umbrella in its hand, on a rock at Kejpoort, which could 
not well be interpreted."* The Bushman generally 
represents only such things as he has seen and which 






Fio. 26.— Rock Drawings of tiik BusiixEy. (After FritHch.) 



immediately interest him — animals and men. Nothing 
else could be expected than that the plants sliould be 
neglected by so specifically a hunting people. In com- 
pensation for that the higher fauna of South Africii is 
exceedingly well represented — the elephant, the rhi- 



♦ Fritsch, p. 420. 
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^ero», the giraffe, the eland, the buffalo, tlie various 
Ih of antelope, the ostrich, the hjena, the apea, niui, 
(idea wild aiiimiils, the larger domesticated heaste, 
i, cattle, and horsea. Aiiiong them appear equally 
mistukuhle the liuinan tyi^ea of South Africa: the 
Uualiman with hie how, the large Kaffir with his 
igai, and the Boer with his broad- brimmed hut and 
terrible giin. Most of these figures stand with- 
out rolatiou to one another; hut ui particular amis tlic 
Biishniati has renturud, like the AiListnilian, on larger 
roupo^tions. The most remarkable example of thit« 
kind which has come under our notice is the picture of 
a battle botweeu Buehmeu and Kaffirs which Anilree 
itis copied from a couununication to the Suciet^ des 
'^imon« Svangt'lu^ues of Paris. The original paint- 
'iDg ia in a cave two kilometres from the uii^ion station 
of Hermon. A horde of Bushmen who have stolen 
a herd of cattle is pursued by the plundered Kaffirs. 
While Homc of the robbers hurriedly drive ffic cattle 
onward, the larger numlier turn with their bows to- 
wnnl the enemy, who are niKhing forward, armed 
with 8[>ear9 and shields. " Remarkable," says Andreo, 
is tlie exaj^riition of the difference in size between 
little Bnshmeu and Uic hirge Kaffirs, through wliich 
artist |)erhapfi sought to cxprcw tho heroism of the 
fact tliat thiiRC little i>oiiple dareil to oppose the j^ganiic, 
muscular Kaffirs." * The pictnrial works of the Bush- 
men display the same excellences that have been ro- 
markeil in the primitive drawings of tJie Australians ; 
tho wonderfully sharp compreliension and accurate rep- 
TCaontation of natural fonns and movements. "The 

* Andrer, EiUnognphucbB pKnllclen, naw wrics, p. 67. 
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characteristic features' of the several species were so 
distinctly stamped," says Biittner, " that we were never 
in doubt as to the meaning of a figure even where the 
influence of the weather had allowed Uttle of it to re- 
main."* The first feature of that battle picture that 
strikes the eye is the extraordinary truthfulness and 
vivacity with which the motions of the men and ani- 
mals are reproduced, such as have only been brought 
BO sharply to our comprehension by means of instanta- 
neous photography. In other respects this remarkable 
painting suffers from the same lack of perspective that 
we have found prevailing in Australian art. There 
is, however, an exception here. At least tlie better 
draughtsmen among the Bushmen are acquainted with 
the olementAry principles of perspective. " It is re- 
markable," writes Biittner, " that the figures in the 
several groups which are to be regarded as farther 
away are drawn considerably smaller"; and he after- 
ward mentions the picture of a chase of springbok " in 
which it could be clearly perceived that the hunters, 
ranged in a wide circle, wei^e driving the game in from 
every side. The perspective reduction mentioned above 
was seen in this picture also, and both huntere and 
springbok in the distance were delineated on a smaller 
scale." t Hutchinson avers, likewise : " Perspective 
and foreshortening arc correctly reproduced. A draw- 
ling of a rear view of an ox or eland is so remarkable 
for this trait that it might be regarded as a study or 
demonstration for the purpose of instruction." :{: 



♦ Zoit^chr. far Ethnol., vol. x, p. (17). f Thid., vol. x, p. (17). 

X Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xii, p. 464. Baincs, however, asserts 
exactly the contrary. "The Bnshnian knows nothing of perspec- 
tive, and has not the slightest idea of foreshortening a Iiorn or a 
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Tbe cliaracturizntion which we liave given of the 

pictorial art of the AnatralianH and Euehmeii applies 

' altuost word for word to the drawings of the nortliern 

Itrilies of bunting pcoplea, AJl the tribes tliat live in 

|i the extreme north of Amorica and Asia — the Tchuk- 

Itchis, the Aleuta, and the Eskimo^ — are very fond of 

[drawing; and there is liardly an ethnographical inu- 

11 which a few of their artistic pi-oductions can 

I not he seen. Tlie diinentiions of the pictures are, how- 

I ever, veiy nnxJeflL The monumental rock paintings of 

I AuBtmlia and South Africa are not. to be found in the 

I nortli. Tlio hyjHjrhorean artiet scnilches his figures in 

I miniature on a walruet' to<>th, or he paints it wilh red 

I tichre and charcoid, wliich he has uiixcd witli oil, on a 

I piece of walniB hide,* In other respects his reprewn- 

tatiuus have the same naturalistic character which the 

drawings ^if the liiishinen poeeess in coniinua witli 

tliose of the Australians. 

lirota BO «s to poniwal il tirhmil nnalhrr as it Bpi<Mrs lolheeye." 
But fa« has fiTJilontly, lu plea appnire uniloubtcdly from his deterip- 
I tion, only fwen bun^linj; pI«rM. such u urn inniti'inMl tiy other 
I travolipK in n>li1itiun to lwit«r works. The paintin;; wtiieh WixnI. 
o ^grm wllh Itainos' jnilfcinont. hu cnpi<^ Is n bungling picM 
f otthin lilnil, wholly unflt logive a odd crept Ion of ihf enporiiy of Ihe 
' Biuhinan l<i niaku ptctiirra. 

■ " The i1ra*ing» of the Kckimn drii put upon vllchtly ciinrd 

I plaota of wftlriis ivory und on bows, tlio strings of which nm ufn\ to 

a motion (h» burrr »ith which fln> in prwliitwl." ilililcbniiiil, 

Soitftgv Jiiir Ki>tinltii» tli-r Kumt der niWeroti Nniim'fllker : Noi^ 

Pd*n»kiiilil.Stiiilim und Fonohunp'n, p. !il!t. Srr>lhcn>.<>nlhD pinin, 

■"PtSSO, Ihf flgUTw of It plec« of walrn* hide with dniwliiip of the 

■ TuhiiKktchis. Tilt- other Trhiiklchi dr»wiii|^ itMeU llililrlnind 

ISjftim wore m»ile wllh pencil or n«d ochre on pupcr for ihc Vpk» 

tiptviitlnn. ChoH* (Vnyapi pittntv^i^nn aulniir ilii Monde) Baiim 

I* womlen mp-vlK»r «t an Alviit tiurlnK u|xin It tbc n 

I of aM«l Mid wlialv hunU 
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The hyperboreans also take special 
pleasure in copying figures and scenes 
which are brought before them in their 
daily life. On the carved walrus tusks of 
the Eskimo may be seen the round snow 
huts and the skin-covered summer tents ; 
bears and walruses, at which the hunter 
aims his harpoon; men who are pad- 
dling in boats of hide to the land, on 
which others are gliding along in dog 
sledges. In the drawings of the Tchuk- 
tchis, besides scenes like these, the famil- 
iar reindeer are most prominent ; and the 
Aleuts adorn the \d8or8 of tlicir curious 
caps with figures of hiyah men on the 
hunt for whales and fish. Fanciful crea- 
tures are of rare occurrence. Only one 
being, that does not belong to the real 
world, is found in the considerable num- 
ber of Tchuktehi drawings which Hilde- 
brand has reproduced : it is the man in 
the moon, in the shape of a manikin 
dressed in the Tchuktclii style, with a 
large head standing in the middle of a 
very imperfect circle.* The same Fuper- 
natnral being appears in an interesting 
drawing of an Eskimo which Boas has 
annexed to his translation of the Saga of 
Qandjaqdjuq.t In this j)icture, however, 
the man in the moon is not distinguish- 



♦ Hildebrand, Bcitrilge, p. 811, Fig. G. 

f Annual Iloport of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1884-'85 ; Boas, 
The Central Eskimo, pp. 631, 632. 
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ihle from un orJinary Eekimo. The deluieatory style 
I of tbe bvpcrlKiroaiis does not differ in any essential re- 
frBpect froDi that of tbe two peoples already mentioned. 
I Tlio observance of persjHiitivc is as lacking in all their 
I pictures as in tlioue of tbe Australians. Vet Bingle 
Kdmmj]}^ manifest an unuustakable advance in this 
I direction.* On the other side, the excelicnces are the 
' Bonie. Tbe several figures and groups of the hyper- 
boreans ai-o reproduced with the same alwolute truth to 



^^ 



Flo. 3a.-Diuwi!« 



(Allct UUdebrnod.) 



ligature in form and motion that hae excited our ad- 
I tnlralioD bi tbe pictures of the Anstralians and Bush- 
linen. 

While tbo byporimreans do not excel tbeir culture 

■fel]ow§ m dniui;hti^inun, tbey bavc devolo|)ed another 

■bnuich of tlicir jiiclorial art to a height which etill 

prciiiains nnattainalile to all tbo other knnvm bunting 

tribes. Neither the jKustralians nor tlie Busbnien have 

Bcnlptnrc, but tlie hypcrlmreans are famous master 

carvers; and, in fact, we observe in tlieir fifniros cut 

from Iwtno the best achicvcmenta of primitive reprc- 

I Beotative art. 

These little pieces of sculpture — they arc all insig- 
biflcant in sizc-repreBcnt either men or animals. The 



' Cfimpiirp. fnr axunple, Utldchntid, p. 811. Fig. 10, whore the 
B illoitint wlndiTT am rpprw*iit«l nit « plsjntf reduced tcaJo; 
Ml (•[•rcUillj' Bum, |>. 081. Pig. 38H. 
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« 

human figures are generally rather rudely executed, 
although they are still always sufficiently characterized ; 
but they are certainly much " inferior to the animal 





Fio. 29.— Hyperborean Bone Carvings. (After Hildebrand.) 

figures." * But the latter are wonderful works. The 
various cetaceans, walruses, sea-dogs, bears, dogs, foxes, 
fishes, and birds — in short, all the animals that play any 
part in the life of the hyperboreans — are so sharply 
comprehended and so characteristically copied that the 
carvings might serv^e the zoologist as objects of study. 
As we have said, nothing like them is found among 
the other hunting peoples of the present time. If we 
would see primitive sculptures of equal merit we must 
go back to the reindeer period.f Finally, we may men- 



* Yet there are exceptions to this. The University Museum of 
Ethnology at Freiburg has, for example, a plaster cast of a female 
torso, which might be taken for a sketch by a European sculptor. 

t Pictures of such carvings may be found in Hildebrand, pp. 
324-334, and Boas, Plates VllI and' IX. 
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a here the remarkable masks of the Eskinio, though 

ley can hardly be regarded as primitive works. Cou- 

iry to tlie case of lione carnugs, the niaekB are not 

'the common poeseasions of the EakiiiiiJ, ami still Ichh of 

tlio hy|terboreans ; hut their dietribiitioii is limited at 

this time to the tribes inhabiting the peninsDla of 

Alaska. It is therefore highly probable lliat the masks, 

well us the peculiar daucea in which they are woni, 

i not an original property of the Eskimo, but haso 

borroweii from the ludiane of the northwest 

ist, who have developed the use of niaske in an cx- 

lordinarily rich and original way.* Vet the masks 

9 not witliont value as lielps to the appreciation of 

I pictorial talent of the Eskimo. Even tlic most 

sty glance must show the profound difference that 

ixists between them and the really primitive drawings 

■es in iKine. While the la«t, like the primitive 

Eorial works of the Australians and liushmen, ex- 



'lo, so.— AuiiT (^AHTisaa on Boiin. (ARcr ItlMebnnd.) 

\ubit tliroughont a 8ol>or naturalistic character, the 
masks for the most part sinuilato the productions of an 
unbridled fancy ; and, most significantly, are espe- 
cially fanciful among tho southeni tribes, who dwell in 

" Conpan An^rmi, Gthnogmjihiwho Pttmllclm, ntw tuitt. 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the Northwestern In^ 
dians.* When we consider the rich collection which 
Jacobsen obtained for the Berlin Volker-Museum and 
Bastian has published in the new series of his Ameri- 
kas Nordwestkiiste, we might believe we were looking 
at the caricatures of a wild fever-dream. The natural- 
istic basis of primitive pictorial art is, however, still ap- 
parent in them. The numerous masks representing 
animals are at least as lifelike as the best bone figures ; 
and in some of the human faces the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Eskimo can be studied as well as in the liv- 
ing originals.f But most of the animals, and especially 
the human figures, are unnaturally distorted — horrible 
demoniac faces with grinning teeth m wide-open, blood- 
stained mouths, one with gaping red wounds in the 
forehead, another with one frightful staring eye, while 
a grinning head rises out of the socket of the other. 
Very often the animal and human forms may be seen 
most strangely amalgamated. One mask represents a 
puffin, another an otter — both perfectly true to Nature — 
as far as the back, from which a deal's face looks out.:}: 
One demon's head is furnished with six hands; two 
wings grow out of a second. There are pictures that 
remind us of the creatures of the primitive chaos of 

* In the masks of the most northern part of Alaska "the gro- 
tesque element, which is so abundantly prominent in Bristol Bay 
and in the delt^ of the Kuskoquim and the Yukon, is, judging from 
the collected specimens, almost wholly wanting.'' Dall, Masks and 
Labrets. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of P^.thnology, p. 122. 

f Compare Bastian GrQnwedel, Amerikas Nordwestkilste, new 
series, Plate I, Fig. 7 ; Plate V, Figs. 19, 20. 

X Compare Amerikas Nordwestkilste, new series, Plate I, Fig. 3 ; 
Plate III, Fig. 5. Such combinations are well-known characteristics 
of Indian pictorial art. 
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[iacTetiufi. Sometimes a whole pniceeding is ej-mboli- 
ilij represented in one of these coiiipoKite nia^ke, ae 
I the Shaman ic mask aman ijuak, whitli is used for 

be ceremony of "enticing tlie fishea, espedally the 
iQ, mid the seals into the river to l>e caught." The 
jures OQ the mask are intended to bring tlie enhject 

ipirits of the Shaman before the eyes. The mask con- 
kin of a face punted gray and wliite, witli two L' nds 
f the ade of it, two Shauiim'e wands over the fae«, and 





titlcniO. rAfl*r Baal.1 



BMol between them. On tlio rifiiht and left beneath 
3 face are two square holee, and under these a red 
lollow hall with scvc^rnl holes representing tho moutlis 
f th* river, into which the salmon, wliich cire likewise 
&frnlM>licalIy represented, arc driven by the power of 
the Shaman.* Those complex fijrures are evidently no 
primitirc works. If we Imve nevertheless considered 
lem eomewhat closely, it has Itcon because they eliow 

• Anwriku XoRlwMlkOi>t«i, n«<r mHm, PUta I, Fig. 8. 
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of what achievements the artistic talent of a hunting 
people is capable under favourable conditions. The 
dance masks of the Aleuts, which have now, through 
the efforts of the missionaries, almost wholly disap- 
peared, seem to have been no more primitive. We 
only know that they mostly represented sea animals, 
and covered their wearer to the shoulders. The masks 
which these people were accustomed to put on the 
dead in the grave have at least in part come down to 
us, and Dall has collected a number of remains of 
them. " The masks were all made after one type, al- 
though they differed from one another in details. 
They were on the average fourteen English inches 
in height and — including the curvature — from ten 
to twelve inches in breadth. All had a broad and 
thick but not flattened nose ; straight, flat eyebrows ; 
thin lips and a large mouth, in which small wood- 
en teeth were inserted. They were all painted with 

< 

various colours, most of them black and red ; bore 
tufts of hair fastened with pegs, wliicli represented 
the beard and hair along the upper border of the 
forehead ; were pierced only in the nostrils and the 
mouth ; and had broad, flat ears, which were placed, un- 
naturally high, on the upper hinder comers of the mask. 
Numerous curves of different kinds were scratched or 
painted on the cheeks. These masks reveal great skill 
in the carver's art, especially when it is considered that 
they were executed with tools of stone and bone." * 

♦Dall, loc. cit.. pp. 140, 141. Illustrated in Plates XXVIII and 
XXIX. There is also a picture of a dance mask there — from Sauer's 
report of Billings*s Journey — that plainly shows the Aleut physiog- 
nomy, which most strangely, as Dall justly remarks, never appears 
on the corpse masks. The latter are rather of the Indian type. 
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The talent for pi(!toripiI representation is thus \riilely 
iffused among the liunting peoples. Yet it ie not uni- 
versal. Tliere are at least throe peoples to whom repre- 
sentative art seems wliolly foreign. Nothing lias thus 
far been discovered among the wrett-hed Fuegians or 
the Botocndo to iiidicnte the existence of a gift of this 
kind: and Man, who knows thera best, says expressly 
of the people of the Andaman Islands, that " in their 
wild condition they never make an effort to represent 
any object, and apparently have tio idea of drawing." * 
Before endeavouring to explain the primitive pic- 
torial works which we have been considering, let us 
summarize the characteristic traits that are common to 
Primitive representative art is decidedly natu- 
tlititic in mstei-ial and form. With few excej)! ions, it 
lects its objcits from its neuai natural and ciiltunil 
Biirrouridings, and it seeks to represent this as naturally 
ae it can with its limited means. Its materials are 
scanty ; tlie [jerspective, even in its best works, is very 
deficient. But it^ nevcrthelees, succeeds in gi^Hng ite 
mde figures u truthfulness to life wliieh is missed in tlie 
carefully elal<orateii designs of many higher peoples. 
The cluof peculiarity of jirimitivc pictorial art tics just 
in this anion of truth to life and nuleness. It is there- 
fore more surprising ihan accurate that the drawings of 
the primitive peoples arc always and again put on a par 
'With those of children ; for not a trace of the sharp 
observation which is always unmistakably prominent in 
the pictures of the hunting jteoples eon be discovered 
In the nniudud scrawls nf llie most earnest children. 
LThe art works with which our children decorate tables 




' Jmim. Anthmp. tint., rol. sit, p. 119. 
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and walls are much more symbolical than naturalistic. 
The only real similarity between the art of children and 
the art of primitive peoples is that the latter seem to 
know as little of perspective as the former. The draw- 
ings of children and those of savages are usually re- 
garded as caricatures ; and this view is usually as false 
in one ca^ as in the other. Wlien a child or an Aus- 
tralian exaggerates any part of the body or of the dress 
in a picture, it means, if it is done not from want of skiU 
but designedly, primarily nothing more than that that 
feature, for some reason, seemed to the artist especially 
worthy of notice. Children and savages really have a 
strong inclination toward satire ; and it is therefore safe 
to suppose that caricatures, too, will be found among 
the productions of primitive pictorial representation. 
But it is not easy to pick them out, and it is well to 
declare only those primitive designs to be caricatures 
the satirical intent of which is expressly manifest. We 
have ourselves followed this principle, and have there- 
fore ventured to designate only one primitive pictorial 
work as a caricature. 

We have said that ethnology is able to cast light 
upon the darkness that covers the origin of the French 
reindeer etchings. Yet the problem is not solved, but 
only enlarged by what we have so far advanced. We 
have seen that these prehistoric representations are in 
no sense a solitary phenomenon, but that quite similar 
works are still produced in great numbers by some of 
the rudest peoples of the present time. Yet the artistic 
productions of the present Australians, Bushmen, and 
hyperboreans are not less problematical to us than the 
works of the unknown men of the reindeer period. 
Very little is gained toward the comprehension of a 
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bti en 0)11 en on liy tiic proof of the extent of ita difitieion, 
ailesa that is accompanied by the poBsihility of ileiuon- 
rating the Ijasis of it. It le a question whether wo 
ian discover the t'onditions that made so high artistic 
diievenicuts possiiile in ao low a gntde of cidture, 
a art works of primitive peoples have been desrribed 
m, htit they have never thus far been accounted for. 
■t is, nevertheless, prot>abIe that learned ingenaity has 
iverlooked the explanation, while it lies quite near. 
Iiat, besides the materials, are the requisites for the 
)iect]tion of such pictorial works as we have ohajrved 
[nong the hunting peoples ? Two qualities are prinia- 
Sly reqnisite: first, capacity for keen comprehension 
and a coiTeet impression of tlie original ; and, secondly, 
a corresponding perfection of the motor and sensorial 
Apparatus that come into plav in pictorial work. Con 
ve assume that Iwth these properties are present in 
B peoples ? They nmst lie prefieiit, or the peoples 
themselves would he no longer in existence. Austra- 
lians, Bushmen, and ll^'pe^bo^ean8 would long ago have 
perished in the struggle for existence if liiey had not 
improved eye and hand, their t)est and most indispen- 
, . aable weapons, to higher efficiency. Nature has directed 
them to the product of the rliaso for the largest part of 
tbeir subsistence. But their prey would be very scanty, 
' «ven in the richest hunting grounds, without that name- 
I Teaa pft of perception and observation by means of 
L vhicli the primitive hunter acquires an exact knowl- 
odgo of the nature and habits of the several wild spo- 
k cica. " The vision of the Australiam*," says Collins,* " is 
IXtraordiuarily good, and their existence in fact depends 



* ODlliD), KMlhwaft and WwUm Autmlik, toL i, )k SIS, 
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often enough on the sharpness of their eye." Tlie 
Australian hunter can follow the trail of a kangaroo all 
day through thicket and grass; he can, without fail, 
find the claw marks of an opossum on the bark of a 
eucalyptus tree, when they are hardly visible to a Eu- 
ropean, and further can tell, almost at the first glance, 
whether they are fresh or old, and whether the annual 
climbed up or down. " The memory of the Australian 
for sense impressions is really astonishing. Stuart re- 
lates that he was recognised again after fourteen years 
by aborigines who had previously seen him for onjy 
one or two hours, and other travellers mention similar 
experiences." * Fritsch boasts of the Bushmen that 
"they surpass all the other South Africans in the 
sharpness of tlieir senses. Most surprising to me," he 
says, "were the feats of the Bushmen in tracking. 
They follow a track at a rapid pace over ground rather 
thickly covered with vegetation, hardly seeming to give 
it any attention, and only when it makes a sudden turn 
or something unusual happens, do they betray, by a 
gesture, the strict observation which they give to the 
most inconspicuous objects." f Hardly a polar ex- 
plorer has failed to speak with admiration of the sharp 
and active power of observation of the hyperboreans. 
" They are thoroughly acquainted," says Kane, " with 
their desolate home. Every change in the weather, the 
wind, and the ice is remarked, and the influence of the 
change on the flight of the birds of passage is predicted 
with the same keen sense with which they watch the 
habits of the sedentary animals." The hunter, more- 



* Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi. p. 736. 

f Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Sl\d-Afrikas, p. 424. 
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;r, neois not liia eve alone, but Iiia Imml, to.>. It is 
not enough ttiHt he ciui track and ob»er\'e h\» gutiie; lie 
miiBt know liow to bring It ilowti, and for thai lie re- 
quires suitable weft|Ki[iB above all other things. That 
the hnntiug peoplua have UifttiuguiBhed theineelves by a 
bigli an'I add^uate develiipnu-nit of their weapons is 
therefore not at nil wonderful. Tliej have indeetl 
I- every reason for enltivatiiig tbeir nkill in this dir*K'tii»n, 
I for it IS with these weapons that they have to atrnggle 
Jwr tlieir existence. In fact, the implements of tlie 
rahase of all the hunting pouplee attest a technical skill 
wlijch appears the greater the poorer the tools which 
I! primitive [jeoples have to use. To a aupertiaal oh- 
lerver the weapons of the Aiiittralians appear indee<l 
Mcecdingly rude, but the more cloeely we examine 
Siom the more wo wonder at the skill with which tliey 
} fabricated. Tlie thrttw-fiticks especially are not such 
'ery simple works as they seem to I>e.* The IWliman 
Icnows how to construct his ingenious poisoned arrows, 
to which, surroundeil by cneuiic*, he owes his existence 
with the simplest means. But llic highest tocbnieal 
mastery i^ fonml ivhere harsh Nature strains the facui- 
s to their extreme tension— among the hyperborean 
' tribes. *^AVlicn wc consider the rude condition of their 
cultnro, their nortbeni situation in a country which lies 
almost constantly covered with snow, and the conijiara- 
tively miserable materials wliich they have to work, we 
receive the impression that they are the equals, at least, 
of the peoples ou the islands of the !*aeifi<! Ocwm." So 
Cook declared of the trills on Prince William Sound, 



*CoRi|:ttR on ihU [oint tliii din 
•HpIui Id Dnngh Smjlh. voL i, p. 81&. 
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and BO says every student of the hyperborean tribes 
whose weapons and tools he has examined. When we 
consider the remarkably neat and carefully finished 
harpoons, bows, and arrows we can hardly regard it as 
surprising that the men who made such weapons were 
able to carve an animal form true to Nature.* Power 
of observation and skill with the hand are the qualities 
demanded for primitive naturalistic pictorial art, and 
the faculty of observation and handiness of execution 
are at the same time the two indispensable requisites 
for the primitive hunter life. Primitive pictorial art, 
with its peculiar characteristics, thus appears fully com- 
prehensible to us as an aesthetic exercise of two facul- 
ties which the stniggle for existence has developed and 
improved among the primitive peoples. We learn now, 
likewise, why pictorial talent is almost universally dif- 
fused among primitive peoples. Where every one has 
to be a good hunter and hand worker, every one may be 
a passable draughtsman and carver. On the other hand, 
an equally simple explanation is given of the fact that 
the talent for naturalistic representation is as rare among 
the lower farming and herding peoples as it is abundant 
among the hunters. Fritseh ex-pressly refers to the con- 
trast between the lifelike sketches of the Bushmen and 
the " stiff, grotesque figures of animals which the Bantu 
painfully model and carve." This contrast is manifest 
also, though perhaps nowhere so sharply prominent as 
in South Africa, between people of the two grades of 
culture everywhere. High as the agriculturists and 
herdsmen stand above the hunters in civilization, they 



* See the pictures of weapons of the Eskimo in Hotis, The Cen- 
tral Eskimo. 
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far beneath them in representative art — an 
evident-e, wo remnrk by the way, that the rohition 
between culture and art is not ao einiple as some art 
philusopheps ttelievo. To ns this np|iarently (ilmyrmal 
phenomenon is perfectly comprehensible. Neither the 
agricaltorists nor the lienlenieu require for tlioir main- 
tenance so high a perfection of the power of observa- 
tion and of skill with the band ; consequently tlie«e 
faculties deteriorate among them, and with Uicse the 
talent for nftturalistic representation. 

The problem of tlie reindeer carvings is tlius snh- 
Btantifllly solved by ethnology. Tiie nmch-discneeod 
figures are the work of a primitive people. Their 
truth to Xaturc ia in fact not any evidence against 
their higli antiijuity, but the liest evidence in favour 
of it. 

We hiive called the carvings and drawings of the 
primitive peoples works of art. It is still to be consid- 
ered whctlier Ihcj really have a title to that dosipia- 
tion, for it is by no means self-evident that these picto- 
rial works owe tlieir origin to an icsthetic need. The 
Philosophy of Art inclines to another ^■iew. One of its 
oldest and most dogmatic precepts declares that picto- 
rial art ha« always arisen in the lieginning as the servant 
of religion and tliitt it has only gradually ^rown into 
independence. This venerable dogma does not find 
sutScient sup}>ort in the faet« wliioh we have examined. 
Grey, it ia true, expressea the opinion that the pictoras 
at Gloneig may have some religious significance, hut 
neither he nor any other student has l>oen able to dia- 
eover the mysterious meaning. NoI»ody haa ever yet 
light for such a meaning in the other Australian rock 
,winga. It is indeed conceivable that a few at lout 
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of these representations may be a kind of religions 
symbols. The thought of representing the protecting 
and heraldic animals of the different tribes in such a 
monumental way may not have been remote from the 
Australian mind, and many analogies may be called up 
from Egyptian and Cliristian art ; but so long as this 
assumption can not be demonstrated — and we have not 
yet seen the shadow of a demonstration of it — we have 
no right to say that these figures of animals and men are 
anything else than they appear to be. We know posi- 
tively of the pictures on bark that they have no relation 
to rehgious ideas and uses.* 

The South African rock drawings have no deeper 
meaning than the Australian. One of the best-in- 
formed men concerning the Buslimen — Tlieophilus 
Hahn — expressly assures us that " tliey practise their 
art purely from a fondness for representing things." f 
The conditions among the hyperboreans are not so 
clear. It will not readily occur to anvbodv who has 
seen their drawings to doubt their secular character. 
The sculptures, on the other hand, have at least partly 
a religious import. Cranz says that " the Greenlanders 
attach to the kayak a small model of it with the figure 
of a man, so that it shall not cant." :|: Hildebrand re- 
marks of the carvings of the Tchuktchis that " some of 

* The Australian drawings which seem to have a religious mean- 
ing — the figures on the supposed magic sticks, for example — exhibit 
a quite different character. They are unintelligible combinations of 
lines which sometimes suggest the ornaments on the shields and 
throw-sticks, but are as different as possible from the naturalistic 
representations of the rock and drawings on bark. Compare, for 
example, the picture in Katzcl, vol. ii, p. 91. 

t Zeitsch. far Ethnol., 1879; Verb, der Anth. Gcs., p. (807). 

X Cranz, Historic von GrQnland, 1765, p. 276. 
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Itbcm ftt least served as amulets and tliereby testified to 
(the niysterioua conneetion wliich was supposed to exist 
I'botween the destiny of animals and of men."* Jncolv 
■ Ben mentions models of bows, kayiiks, reindeer, aJid 
jTfbnlea wliidi were liiid on graves by tLc Eskimo on tbe 
I Boutbwest coast of Alaska " as evidence tliat the de- 
f ceased who was commemorated tbere bad perisbed in 
tlie wulnis, seal, or reindeer hunt." In tbe same region 
monuments for tbe dead arc found " wliicli roitsist of 
rudely worked and partly clad tig^iires." Finally, Ja- 
' cobsen says that many of the young girla " wear a 
I -wooden idol fastened into the bond of their dreM of 
I furs." t Yet on tbe one side all those olist-rviitions 
cover only one part, and, as it seems, a small part, of 
tlie sculptures; on the eontmry, other accounts indi- 
cate indubitably that the ti^ires as a rule Iiave no re- 
ligiouH significance. Wlien the I'hilosopliy of Art 141- 
peals finally to tbe Sbaniaii nuisks of the soulhweslem 
Eskimo it forgets that tliey are in no tense primitive 
(vorks. 

Thns rcprewntativo art as a rule urisee in the lowest 

lltji^ of cultnre indefH-ndent of religion, i^till, while it 

lU not proved that tlie pictures of primitive peoples are 

eligioiiB, it has also not been shown that they arc 

f Esthetic. 

An interpretation has often bi'en sought of these 
, drawings on rocks, wood, and bones that would make 
' tlieni a picture writing. In a certain sense every picto- 
rial representation is a writing, for every pictoro stands 
for an event or a fact. In this widoet sense tbe Aus- 



• IliliIfl.r«Tnl. BMirilKf. p. aw. 

f Jiknilnvn, Rri«c lui dcr Nord»Mt K<l*t« Amcrikas, p. 884. 
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tralian pictures representing a corrdborry^ and the 
South African cave painting which describes a combat 
between Bushmen and Kaffirs, are certainly writings ; 
but so also in this sense are Raphael's frescoes, A 

picture does not, however, become a 
•^ writing in the proper sense until the pic- 

torial representation is no longer an ob- 
ject in itself, but is only a means to ex- 
q^ 3 ^ press some significance. Impression is 
I* the essential purpose of the picture ; ex- 
^gC 3 1 pression, that of writing. But when the 
u figures are intended only as a means of 
-<j expression they are no longer required to 




be true to Nature and carefully elabo- 

. • rated. It is enough if they are recog- 

•te^ ** < nizable in a general way. In fact, we 

* 3 can distinguish a picture writing from a 

^T^ '^ *• picture at first glance by the schematic 

P and conventional method in which the 

> figures are treated. We do not find this 

K^ g characteristic mark of pictography in the 

H pictures of the Australians and Bush- 

^ 4. ^ men. On the contrary, every trace proves 

^ that the artists intended nothing more 

rj^ *^ 2 and nothing less than the tniest and 

I most lifelike possible representation of 

hi^ ^ their models. Hence it happens that the 

Australians use a wholly diflEerent method 
^ ^ for their demonstrably written expres- 

sions. The marks on their message- 
sticks * have absolutely nothing in common with their 

* Howitt, On Australian Messengers and Message-sticks. Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. xviii. 
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^^^^P pi(;tureB ; they are entirely arbitrarily clioecn lines and ^^M 
^^^H pointa When, on the other hanil, we oonejiler the ^H 
^^^B drawings which the liypcrborcane engrave oa wood ^H 
^^^B and bone, we are struck at onee by the diaracterietic ^^H 
^^^^ echeniatizing of the figures on eoiiio of the examples, ^^^| 
^ and these pieces are in reality net so mnch works of art ^^| 
L as writings, ^^H 
^^^B Uallery lias figured and interpreted a series of such ^^H 
^^^B picture writings in his iustructive essay, Pictographs of ^^H 
^^^P the Korth American Indians.* These are used on the ^^H 

r produce here from Mallery, for examine, wratched on ^^M 

L a wooden tablet and fastened near the liouee door, is ^H 

^^^H intended to announce that the proprietor of tlic hut has ^^H 
^^^1 gone on a long hunt.t In a similar way hunters call ^H 
^^^^ upon their fcltow-trilicxmen for nsastance when they ^H 
^^^H are destitute of provisions or are in any otlier need. ^H 


^^^^1 * Mklicrr. PIctnjiniphs or th<i Xorth Ami-ricnii InJinna. Fnunh ^^M 
^^^M Annual Repnit M lh« lliirMU at Elhiiolngy. ^H 
^^^^B t The ori^tikl iras dmwn nnd folcrprctnl by > native of Al»ka, ^^| 
^^^H NauinuO. r<ic Dr. RolTnuinn in San Pnuiciwo. The mining «) the ^H 
^^^H Jl|t>ir*8, Blnicly, in ns tollows: I. Tbi> s|>eak«r. who t»>><i<A to himtu-lt ^H 
^^^H with kin ri^hl Imnd. and with bis jpft iiidif>t« llio direction Ukcn : ^H 
^^^^1 S, he halii on oar to show that bn ha» gone by water ; S, the ri^ht ^^M 
^^^H band against th» head inwns sle^p, anil his left haad with one tinixr ^H 
^^^H ntandtd, one nlirht: 4, a drclo with two point* in the middle ie- 
^^^H aot«a an bland with huts: S. repetition of 1 ; 6, a cirrlo, nipani a 
^^^^vwcond inland; T, rapiMitinn ol 3. Iml with two extrndnl nngen, 
^^^^1 ItiMnlnf; two ntghls; 8, the *Tie«k#r with a hsqwvn innkeB thu tign 
^^^M «lth hi* left hnuil for & bm Hon ; 10. a hunter with arrow and bow ; 
^^^H 11. a boat with two rowen; 12. the rptakcr'* Indgv. Rnd in con- 
^^^B ncclion. tho whole givn, the »«"n»e; " I am going with mj- boat that 
^^^H war toward that l>taiid.wheru I Bhall stecpime night, Knd shall then ^H 
^^^^K (u to anothiT iiiImi'I. wliem I «liail ntny Iwu nigbtii. I rTjioct to kill ^^M 
^^^H BMk lion and then mum hDme." Mallery. pp. UT. U9. ^^M 
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All representations of this kind are undoubtedly picture 
writings, but these are unmistakably different from the 
real pictures which we have previously considered. 
Further than this, picture writing does not appear to be 
a common possession of the hyperborean tribes. At 
least the numerous examples which Mallery publishes 
are all from Alaska and from that part of the Terri- 
tory in which the Indian influence is so strong that 
they can not furnish any sure basis for our researches. 
At any rate there is not the slightest occasion for pro- 
nouncing the drawings of the hyperboreans in gen- 
eral, to say nothing of their sculptures, to be picture 
writing. 

We have thus satisfied ourselves that, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, neither a religious nor any other 
outside purpose can be proved to be intended in the 
pictorial works of primitive men. We have a full right, 
therefore, to give credit to the numerous witnesses who 
assure us that these representations originate from the 
pure pleasure of making them. 

The hunter's life, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, affords the leisure required for such pur- 
poseless creations ; the hyperborean finds it in liis icy 
desert, as well as do the Australian and the Bushman 
in their subtropical hunting grounds. It is not incum- 
bent on us to give here an explanation of this inclina- 
tion of primitive man toward pictorial representation ; 
we have fulfilled our purpose in showing that the pleas- 
ure of aesthetic creation, together with the faculty 
of observation and the manual skill of the hunting 
tribes, account satisfactorily for their artistic achieve- 
ments. 

It is self-evident that these beginnings of rcprc- 
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iMntative art liavt' to tlie priiuitivo people*, through the 
Ipleaenre they produce, r vulue that should uot be 
I too lightly eetiiriat*!. There is a questictn, liowever, 
f whether they do not, besides, exercise an iuilnence on 
I the swial life. In culture of the higher grades picto- 
[irial representation hiia more tlian once appeared as the 
I ffsthetically and jtrtiotionll; most ettieii^ut art. It was 
tthe one which iiii;|itred the crcatiou nf their palhtdiuiiis 
Ifor tbo Greeiim eoiiiiiiunes and the Italian cities. In 
I antiquity and in tbo nnwissanco it, as the queen of tlie 
Vans, incorpi^rated in marble, lirouze, and colours, the 
[ religious mid social id«ii^ around which the btirghora 
(-rallied and in eiglitof which they felt as one |K-opIvaud 
I one conniiunity. It may 1>e ^d that the liii^tory of tlie 
f Grecian and the Italian free citicn in the history of their 
repreBentativo art. The survey of graphic and plastic 
an leaches us, however, that we can, without further 
knowledge, us little draw conclusions from higher con- 
ditions as to lower as the reverse. 

There is no ]ioint on which the snp|Hjsition can l»c 
liased that pit^torial art liad a meaning to tlio primitive 
tribes even approximatwly like that which it poeeesee« 
for the more highly cirilizccl societies. liow slight the 
social influence is in the lower grades of civilisation is 
stte«ted by tlie fact that the cultural <'lianicter of the 
hunting peoples which know nothing of it is in no 
ediiential respect distingiiij^liable fitim tliat of those who 
experience it. Some picture or another — as, for exam- 
ple, that South Africun battle piwe which preserves to 
Hncoeo«linj;generation8 the reniemhmnee <if an impor- 
tant tribal event — may in this way contribute to the 
strengtltening of the social bond. Vet, in general, 
the scope of pninitive pictorial art u, too limited, its 
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means are too rade and meagre, for a more profound 
social effect to be possible. Hence, admirable as its 
works are in many respects, the essential characteristics 
of primitive culture would undoubtedly have been the 
same without primitive pictorial art. 



CHAPTER Tin. 



THE DASCK. 



Wnii.K the significance which pictorial art in life- 
less materiul liiie acquired among the higher peoples can 
he rliecerued, at leiuit in the gtmi, among the lower 
tribes, the great social i>ower which the living picture, 
the dance, once iKtsgeseed, ciiii hardly be gncssed to-dav. 
The modem daiice is un)y a degenerated lesthetical and 
social remnant; the primitive dance is the most imme- 
diate, most perfect, and most efficient expression of the 
primitive tfistlietic feelin;:;. 

The character iiitiu murk of the dance is the rhyth- 
mical order of the motions. There is no dance with- 
out rhythm. The dances of hnntiiig peoples can be 
divided, according to their cliaractur, into two groups — 
mimetic and g}'mnaetic dances. The mimetic dancea 
ouiii^ist of rhythmical imitations of the motions of ani- 
mals and menj while the movements in gymnastic dances 
follow no natural model. Both kinds appear side by 
eide among the moat primitive tril>es.* 

" Tlie qiiwtitin mlghl be lukcil wLpthor tho f-j'mnaxtk lUnccs 
v«n not onitinnlljr mimclii: iliiiiim. It i» ivrUinlr po»<il>te ihal iu 
•oine msna m can nol Ncognlw Uie imltallnn, beoauao w<s are not 
aoqualiiidd wilti lli« nxideL On Ifau olli<*r iiiclv. Ihe most prirnltin 
(lan«!S of which ve know. th» lore ilancM at ccrUJn iiiociM of binla, 
hate no mimcti'- hut a gymnsitlc rhanctor. 
807 
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Best known are the gymnastic dances of the Aus- 
tralians, the corrobort'ie^* which have been described 
in nearly every account of Australian travel, for they 
are known over the whole continent. The corrdborries 
are always performed at night, and generally by moon- 
light. We do not, however, consider it necessary, for 
that reason, to regard them as religious ceremonies. 
Moonlight nights are chosen probably not because they 
are holy, but because they are clear. The dancers are 
usually men, while women form the orchestra. Fre- 
quently several tribes join in a great dancing festival ; 
four hundred participants have occasionally been count- 
ed in Victoria, t The largest and most noteworthy 
festivals apparently take place on the conclusion of a 
peace ; X moreover, all the more important events of 
Australian life are celebrated by dances — the ripening of 
a fruit, the beginning of the oyster dredging, the initia- 
tion of the youth, a meeting with a friendly tribe, the 
march to battle, a successful hunt. The corrobo7*7'ie8 of 
different occasions and of different tribes are so like one 
another that the observer is acquainted with them all 
when he has seen one. Let us suppose ourselves attend- 
ing one described by Thomas in the colony of Victoria.^ 
The scene is a clearing in the bush. In the middle of 
it blazes a large fire, the ruddy glare of which is min- 
gled with the bluish light of the full moon. The dan- 
cers are not yet visible ; they have retired into the dark 
shrubbery to put on their festal decorations. On one 
side of the fire are assembled the women who are to 



♦ Occasionally mimic dances have been called corroborries^ but 
as a rule, the name is used only for gymnastic dances. 

f Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 175. | Lumholtz, p. 280. 

* According to Brough Smyth, vol. i, pp. 167, 168. 
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form the orchestra. All &t ouco s crackling and ruBt- 
ling arc heiird, au<l the duiicers appear. The thirty 
men who have entered within the circle of the firelight 
have all painted, with white earth, rings around the eye* 
I ftnd Ii>ng atreaks on the body and liinhe, Tliej wear, 
I besides, tufts of leaves on ttieir ankles and an apron of 
I hide around their loins. Meanwhile the women have 
arrangod themHclves, fiunng one another, into a horse- 
Bhoe-Klia[)cd group. They are entirely naked. Each 
holds on her knees a neatly folded and tightly stretched 
opossum skin, which servoa at other times as a rohe. 
Between thcin and the fire stundH the director. Ue 
wears the usual apnuiof oiKissum skin, and holdsaBtick 
in each hand. The spectators sit ot Ktand around in 
a large circle. The director easts a Bcarcliiiig glance 
at the dancers, tlien turns and slowly approaches the 
vonien. lie strikes his two sticks ahniptly tjigclher; 
the dancers have urnmgod themselves witlj the ra()idity 
of lightning in a line, and advance ; then they halt. A 
new pause, while the director reviews the line. All is 
in order, and now at last he gives the signal. He he- 
gina l>y hejiHng the time with his two sticks; the dan- 
i fall in with the movement; the women eing and 
I beat on the opossum hides, and tlio fcrrt^xmy begins. 
I It is astonishing how accurately the time is kept; the 
tunes and tlio niovemenw are all in nnison. The dan- 
cere move as smoothly as tlio iK-st-trained luillet troupe. 
They assume all possible |x>sitioii8, wimetimes epringing 
bieidc, sometimes advancinj;, sometimes retiring one or 

■ two stops ; they stretch and liend themselves, swing their 
laniM and stamp with their feet. Nor is the diructor 

■ Idle. While ho ia heating the lime with his sticks, lie 
|«oatiiiBally executes a peculiar nasal soug, louder or 
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more softly by turn, as he makes a step forward op 
backward. He does not stand in the same place for an 
instant ; now he turns toward the dancers, now toward 
the vomen, who then lift up their voices with all their 
might. The dancers gradually become more excited ; 
the time-sticks are struck faster ; the motions become 
more rapid and vigorous ; the dancers shake themselves, 
spring into the air to an incredible height, and finally 
utter a shrill cry, as if from one mouth. An instant 
later, and they have all vanished into the bushes as sud- 
denly as they came out of them. The place remains 
empty for a while. Tlien the director gives the signal 
anew, and the dancers again appear. This time they 
form a curved line. In other respects the second part 
is like a continuation of the first one. The women ad- 
vance, beating and singing at times as loud as if they 
would split their throats, at other times so softly that 
their murmuring is hardly audible. The ending is sim- 
ilar to that of the first part ; and a tliird, fourth, and 
fifth act are performed in a similar style. At one time, 
however, the dancers form a band four files deep : the 
first line springs aside ; those behind it advance, and in 
this way the mass moves forward toward the women. 
The troop looks now like an inextricable tangle of 
bodies and limbs; and one would think the dancers 
were about to break one another' s skulls with their 
wildly brandished sticks. But in reality a strict regu- 
lation prevails now as in the earlier part of the dance. 
The excitement is at its height ; the dancers cry out, 
stamp, and jump ; the women beat time as if they were 
crazy, and sing with all the strength of their lungs ; the 
fire, which is blazing up high, scatters a shower of red 
sparks over the wild scene ; and then the director raises 
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I }iigU over his head ; n lond clapping breaks 

rough the tumult, and the next instant the dancers 

e gone. The M'oinen and the epectatore rise and dia- 

l|ieree to their mUimjt. A )m1f hour hiter nothing is 

BBtirring in the moonlit cleaniig except the waning tire. 

@Dch is an Anstralian rorrohon'i/. 

The corrahorry of the men, ae we have said, always 

I offers aultatantially tlie same epectncle, hut the dance uf 

the women, whii-h ie apparenlly much more rarely in- 

I tn;iiiii.'od, prescnrs a very different elianw-ter. We owe 

l-the best dewription of tlie woman's dance to Eyre.* 

** The dancing women," ho eaya, " clasp their hands 

■Over their heads, lock their feet, and press their knees 

together. Then the logs are tiin)wn outwunl from the 

^nee — while the feet and hanils remain in their original 

■position — and are brought together again so quickly as 

I to give a sharp sonnd when they strike. This dance is 

performed either by one girl alone, tir by several, at 

pleasure. Sometimes, too, a woman dances it alone 

, before a file of male dancers in order to excite their 

In another fifriin> the feet are kept close to- 

[ gether on the ground, tmd the dancers move forn-ard, 

while descrihing a small semicirc-le. by a peculiar wrig- 

glhig of the hody. This dance is almost Holely per- 

\ forinc<l by young girls in concert." The ciirnihiyrriea 

\ of the Tasmanians, so far as can he judged from the 

I scanty accounts we have of them, did not differ from 

[^(hooc of the Australians. 

The striking resemblance which we have so far 
irked at every step between the Australians and . 
i Mineopies extends also tu the dance. The dances 



" Rjm. t<A. ii. pp. S 
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of the Mincopies so resemble those of the AustralianB 
that they might be interchangeable with them. The 
occasions are the same — a visit of friends, the begin- 
ning of a season, recovery from illness, and the end of a 
period of mourning ; in short, every event which would 
excite a joyful feeling in the people. In addition to 
these, larger festivals are celebrated, to which several 
tribes resort. On a little clearing in the midst of the 
thick jungle, says Man, are collected more than a hun- 
dred bepainted men and women. The moon pours 
down its soft light, while out of every hut the ruddy 
glow of fires casts weird shadows through the scattered 
groups. On one side sit in a row the women who are 
to sing in chorus the refrain of the dancing song ; on 
the other side are seen the dusky forms of the specta- 
tors, many of whom take part in the performance by 
clapping their hands in unison. The director, who is 
likewise the poet and composer of the dance melody, 
stations himself where he can be seen by all ; his foot 
resting on the narrow end of the sounding-board,"*^ and, 
supporting his body on a speiir or a bow, he beats the 
time for the singers and dancers, tapping on the sound- 
insr-board vnth the sole or the heel of his other foot. 
During his solo, which has the character of a recitative, 
all the other voices are silent, and the spectators remain 
motionless : but as soon as the sign for the refrain is 
given, a number of dancers plunge in wild excitement 
into the arena, and, while performing their parts with 
passionate energy, the song of the women becomes 
stronger. The dancer bends his back and throws his 



* Concerning the sounding-board of the Mincopies, see Chap- 
ter X. 
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Wbole weight uixm one leg, which b l>ent at the knee. 

I handa are extentled forward at the height of bia 

ifit, the tliuinb of one being hehi between tlie thumb 

ad forefinger of the other, while the other fingers are 

ixtended upward. In this poeitiun Utt udvanceti, )iop- 

mng on one foot and stamping on the ground witli the 

Mher at every sepond motion. He tbns croi»ca the 

I'vhole arena forn-ard and haokward, to tlie time of tLe 

\ Botmding-bonrd and tlie si>ng. When the dancer tirw, 

I lie indulges himself in a little change by giving tho 

L time in a peculiar fashion, bending his knees and rais- 

Ltlig his heels fi\>m the gronnd exuctly artortling to the 

As in Australia, in the Andiimun Islands 

I do not take part in the dances of nicn. But 

fticy have their own dances, which, according to the 

Kiunts of fioino cyowitneseea, are of rather donbt- 

Ffu] propriety. Man's description, however, fumi^hea 

I nothing remarkable concerning them. He says that 

ike women swing tlieir anns forward and backward, 

lirlule their knees are hent and moveti up and down. 

"Now and then tlie dancer ailvancefl two steps and be- 

||iiiA the movements anew. 

The Bushmen liavc so lively a talent for mimicry 
I that we mighl exjiect to see it e-xercisod in their dance«. 
[ nevertheless, the accounts, which are scanty enough, 
t luention only gymnastic dancers. The most complete 
I description of a Bushman dance is found in BurcbelLt 
[ The dance t<Kik pliiee in the evening in ii hut that be- 
I long«<l to the hen<l man. '• and there were in it ae mnn^ 
' |iorsotis of both sexes as could sit in a circle and leave 

• M«n. Joiim. Anllirop. In»l.. vol. lil. pp. 300. SBl. 
t Buivhell. Kfucq in iIm Iduor von SQ>i-AIriktt. Waiui>r, 1S2A, 
voL ii. pp. 81 W mq. 
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the dancers standing room. A bright fire was blazing 
close by the entrance. The dancer was in an ecstasy of 
yivacity and satisfaction, in which he cared nothing 
about him and hardly thought of himself. As an adult 
can hardly stand up, even in the largest hut, the dancer 
was obliged to support himself on two long sticks, 
which he held in his hands and which rested on the 
floor as far apart as was conveniently practicable. Con- 
sequently his body was bent forward in an extremely 
constrained position, and a very awkward one for 
dancing. On the other hand, his limbs were not re- 
strained by clothing, for he wore nothing but his 
jackaFs skin. In this position he danced without paus- 
ing. Sometimes he did not even support himself on 
the sticks. It was the privilege of each of the com- 
pany, when his turn came, to take his place and dance 
a? long as lie pleased ; then another put on the rattle, 
which is there generally used. This dance is peculiar, 
and so far as I know there is nothing like it among any 
other savage tribes on the globe.* One foot was firmly 
planted, while the other was kept in rapid and irregu- 
lar motion, but without suffering any notable change of 
place, although the knee and lower part of the leg 
moved hither and thither as far as the position per- 
mitted. The arms, having to support the body, were 
only slightly moved. The dancer sang all the while, 
keeping time with his movements. Sometimes he let 
his body down and raised it again quickly, till at last, 
wearied by the difficult motions, he sank to the ground 
to catch his breath. He continued to sing, however, 

* Burchell was not acquainted with the dance of the Mincopics, 
for his Bushman dance was very like it. A Mincopy dancer would^ 
in fact, have moved himself just as the Bushman did. 
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nd moved hie body, keeping time witli Uie ung^g of 
die iipectators. After a few niijiutea he roee again and 
resumed his dance with new vigour. When one leg 
wafi tired, or when tlie course of the danee brought it 
about, the turn of the otlier came. The dancer wore a 
kind of rattle on eaeli ankle, which waa made of four 
springboks" ears joined togetlicr, containing a number 
of pieces of ostrich-e^ Bhclls. which gave at each 
movement of the foot a sonnd that was not nnpleaKant 
or harsh, and considertiblv enlmnocd the effect of the 
perform an ce. Althonffh onlv one person i-ouhi dance 
at a time, tlie whole company present took part, in the 
ceremony, all the members, as well as the dancers, sc- 
companjing and aseieting in the evening's entertainment. 
This accompaniment consisted of singing and drum- 
ming ; all sang and kept time by gently clapping their 
hands. The words they used, which mean notliing in 
themselves, were Ar-it, ik-i; continually repeateii. The 
liands were «truck together at tlie sound 0, and the 
dancer pronounced the syllahlcii W<t-wa-kiih. Neither 
sex was excluded from the ringing, and, though the 
voices did not all give the wniu tone, they were still in 
good accord. The girls sang tive or six tones higher, 
and in a miirh more animated manner." A dajure 
which was performed in the open air in the presence of 
w ArhoufiSDt and Daunias was of an entirely diiferent 
^4^nu-ti<r. The Bushmen, aci-urding to their account, 
" Would nut dance until they hod eaten and were full, 
und then in the middle of the kraal hy moonlight. The 
movements consisted of irregular leaps, and were, to 
borrow a native comparifion, like those of a herd of 
■gambolling calves. The dancers jumped till they were 
litlrod out and covered with perspiration. The thoufiand- 
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voice cries they uttered and the movements they exe- 
cuted were so difficult that now one, now another were 
seen to fall to the ground completely exhausted and 
covered with blood, .which streamed from their nostrils. 
On that account this dance was called mohoma^ or 
blood dance."* 

Our information concerning the dances of the Fue- 
gians is very scanty. Dramatic representations, some 
of which may be mimetic dances, are mentioned of 
only one tribe, the Yahgans.t Of gymnastic dances 
among them we know absolutely nothing, but we 
should not therefore presume that they have none. Of 
the dances of the Botocudo, too, not a word can be 
found in most of the accounts. The Prince of Wied 
expressly denied that there were any, but Ehrenreich saw 
some after the prince's visit and has described them : 
" On festive occasions, as when a successful hunt or a 
victory is celebrated or a stranger is received, the whole 
horde collects at night around the camp fire for the 
dance. Men and women form a circle in motley ar- 
rangement, each dancer places his arms around the necks 
of his neighbours, and then the whole circle begins to 
turn toward the right or the left, all stamping at once 
lustily with the foot of the side toward which they are 
turning and drawhig the other foot quickly after it. 



* There are several points in this account that call for criticism. 
Two features are missing which, so fur as we know, are never want- 
ing in primitive dances — the musical accompaniment and the rhyth- 
mical motion. If they are merely unmentioned in the account, then 
it is very defective ; if they are really absent, then the mokoma is 
probably not a real dance, but perhaps a wild outburst of a general 
intoxication by hasheesh, like those which take place among many 
of the tribes of the Congo. 

f Globus, vol. xlvii, p. 832. 
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Soon witli bowed lieada they press more and ninr© 
closely upon one anotJicr, after which tliey lireak ranks. 
All the while a iiioiiotoDoiu eong is eiiiig. the time of 
which is full(iwe<l hy the feet." * 

Among tiie EHkimo, at lea^t in the desnriptions, 
the gyiniiaiJtii! dances are of somewhat loss account 
than the mimetic. " The dunces," says Boas, "are lield 
in Riimmer in the open air, but in winter in a fesfit- 
houEie huilt on purpose for them. This house is a large 
dome of Buow.ahiiiit fifteen English feet liigh and twenty 
feet in diiimeter. In the middle of it is a piliar of enow 
a]iont five feet high on which the lam{>s stand. When 
the villagers collect in this hnilding for sieging and 
dancing, the married women sUition themselvi^s in a 
line along the wall and the unmarried oncR form a sec- 
ond concentric circle, while the men sit in the inner 
rcle. The children fonii two groups hy the sides of 
e door. At the beginning of ihe festival one of the 
s the dniin, nteps into the open space near the 
jr, and begins to eing and dance. The songs are 
mposed by the singer himBelf, and satirical eompoei- 
ions are m^ist in favour on these occasiong. >Vliile the 
a are liilcnily listening, tlie women join in a chonu 
the wonls Uimna at/n.' The dam-cr, who re- 
ifi at the ftame place, stamp rhythmically with his 
Ffoet and swings his body hither and tliither. heating 
t dram all the time. While dancing he strips him- 
|i4Blf to the wai«t. keeping on only bis brcochce and 
»." t In another g>-mna8ric dance, which Bancroft, 
r eome reaAon TinTnentionixt, calls the national dance 



* Ehnnrrirh. Zcitiwhf- Br Etiu, 1«87. p. SS. 

t Bou, An. Rrp. Bumu of Eihnulogy. pp. 000 «( ttg. 
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of the Eskimo,* each of the girls steps in saccessioii 
into the midst of the circle while the others dance 
aronnd her with hands entwined, singing. ^^ The most 
extravagant motions gain the greatest applause." While 
the gymnastic dances are nsuallj solos, several actors 
may appear at the same time in the mimetic dances. 
"The dancers, who are commonly young men, bare 
themselves to the waist or even appear quite naked. 
They execute numerous burlesque imitations of birds 
and animals, while their movements are accompanied 
with the beating of tambourines and singing. They 
are sometimes fantastically dressed in breeches of seal- 
skin and reindeer hide and wear feathers or a coloured 
cloth on their heads." The representations are, how- 
ever, not limited to animal life. "A monotonous re- 
frain, accompanied by drumming, calls one young man 
after another upon the dancing place till a circle of 
about twenty is formed. Then begins a scries of pan- 
tomimic representations of love, jealousy, hatred, and 
friendship." f 

As compared with the uniform character of the 
corrohornj^ the mimetic dances in Australia afford a 
great diversity. The animal dances, again, have the 
first place. There are emu, dingo, frog, and butterfly 
dances, but no other seems to enjoy such general popu- 
larity as the kangaroo dance, which has been described 
by numerous travellers. All agree in admiring the 
mimetic talent which the natives display in them. 
Nothing more comical and no more successful imita- 



* Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific Coast, vol. i» p. 67. 

t Bancroft, loc, eit.^ vol. i, p. 67. We pass by the mask dance of 
the Northwestern tribes for the same reason as we passed the masks 
in a former chapter. 
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tion, says Muitdy, could be imagineU tbaii to eeo tlio 
dancera ail hopping roiiud in rivalry.* Eyre eaw the 
kangaroa daime on Lake Victoria " so admirably exe- 
cuted that it would have called down thunders of ap- 
I j>laiise in any European theatre." f Subjects for nii- 
KvIQetic dancer are afforded by the two nioet iniportaat 
f «V6nt6 of human life — lore and the battle. Mnndy ile- 
ribea H niiuiio war dance which he saw in New South 
KWales. The dancers performed first a series nf com- 
' plicated and wild movomcnte in which clnlis, epenrs, 
bnomeran(j8, and shields were brandished. Then "all 
at once tlie ma*i divided into two groups, and with 
deafening sbriekB and jmssionatc cries they sprang upon 
me another in n hand-to-hand tight. One side wae 
jeedily driven out of the tield and pnrsued into the 
u-knees, whence howls, groiins, and the strokes of 
cinba could lie hoard, producing the perfect illusion of 
a terrible massacre. Suddenly the whole truuf^ie uguin 
came up close to the fire, and, having arranged them- 
es in two ranks, the time of tlie music was clianged. 
! dancers moved in slower rhythm, accompanying 
rery step with stamping and u grunting sound. Grad- 
ally the drnm beats and the movements hecftme more 
1 till they attained us nearly a lightning-like vc- 
Xrity as the hum&n Ixxly can reach. Sometimes tlie 
(dBnccre all sprung into the air to a surprising height, 
L lud when they stmck the ground again the calves of 
I their widely spreading legs trembled so violently that 
c stripes of white clay looked like wriggling snakes, 
J a loud hissing filled the air." { The love dances of 



• Hrmigh Smjth. vol. i. p. 1T3. 
I l)rou{[h StDTlh, *oL i. p. ITS. 



t Eyw, vol. ii. p. 833. 
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the Australians are passed over in most of the accounts 
with a few suggestive references. They are hardly 
suitable for exhaustive descriptions. "I have seen 
dances," writes Hodgkinson, "which consist of the 
most repulsive exhibitions of obscene motions that one 
^^an imagine, and, although I was alone in the darkness 
and nobody observed my presence, I was ashamed to be 
a viritness of such abomination." * It will be suflScient 
to consider one dance of this sort — the kaaro of the 
Wachandi: "The festival begins with the first new 
moon after the yams are ripe, and is opened by the men 
with an eating and drinking bout ; then a dance is exe- 
cuted in the moonlight around a pit which is surrounded 
with shrubbery. The pit and the shrubbery represent 
the female organ, wliich they are made to resemble, 
while the spears swung by the men represent the male 
member. The men jump around, betrajHng their sex- 
ual excitement with the wildest and most passionate 
gestures, thrusting their spears into the pit." In this 
dance Scherer, the historian of literature, has discov- 
ered the " primitive germ of poetry." War and love 
are, as we have said, the chief motives stimulating the 
Australians to mimetic dances, but less suggestive scenes 
are also represented. Thus a ciinoe dance is performed 
in the north. For it the participants " paint themselves 
with white and red and carry sticks to represent pad- 
dles. The dancers arrange themselves in two ranks; 
each one holds the stick behind his back and moves his 
feet alternately with the rhythm of the song. At a 
signal all bring their sticks forward and swing them 



* Hodgkinson, Australia from Port Macquerie to Moreton Bay, 
1S45. 
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ItliythinicJilly bnck and forth like paddles, as if they 
rwere paddUng in one of their Ugbt canoes.* Finally, 
' we may mcutioD a miniotiL- dauco that eymbolizes death 
and the rceurrectiun. Parker saw it when among the 
. «l)uri^nes at Loddon. The perfomiaiu-e was led by 
Lau old man who liud learned the dantre from theNorth- 
I western tribes, " The daiit-ers held huughs in their 
I liands, with whii'b they gently fanned themselves over 
I the bhuuldvrs, luid after they had danced for some time 
f in rows and half cirL-lca ihey gradually collected into a 
[eloi^ circular group. They then slowly sank to the 
I ground, and, hiding their heads under the boughs, they 
1 represented the approach, and, in ihe jMjrfectly inulion- 
f lees position in wliich they roaiaineti for some time, the 
I condition of death. Then tlic old man gave the sign 
I by uliruptly beginning a new lively dance and i\*ildly 
I flourishing Iuh Imugh over the resting group. All 
\ Spning np at once and fell into the jtiyonit dance that 
I intended tu signify the return to Hfo of the soul 
I after death." 

No protnicted research is needed to estimate the 

r pleasure these gymnastic and mimetic performances 

afford to the performora and tlie 6i)ectatrtr8. Tlicre la 

no other artistic act whicli moves and excites all men 

like the dance. In it i)rimitive men doubtless find the 

L most intense nwthetic enjoyment of which they are gen- 

lenilly capable. Most primitive dance movements are 

I very energetic. We need only to gf) back to the years 

■ of our cJiildbiHMl to rccolIe»-t the Uvely plc-jsune that 

E'Wn« associated with sucli rigorous and mpid motions, 

provideil that in them a certain measure of duration 



* Omigh Smjth, voLI. p. 1T8, 
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and exertion was not exceeded. And this feeling was 
the stronger as the emotional tension relieved by them 
was more intense. To continue unmoved outwardly 
when inwardly disturbed is a great pain, and it is a 
delight to give vent to inner pressure by outer move- 
ments. We have seen, in fact, that occasion is given 
for dances among hunting tribes by any event that ex- 
cites the mobile feelings of the primitive peoples. The 
Australian dances around the booty he has secured as 
the child hops around his Christmas tree. 

Yet if the dance movements were only active the 
pleasure of energetic motion would soon give place to 
the unpleasant feeling of weariness. The lesthetic 
character of the dance lies less in the energy than in 
the order of the movements. We have pronounced 
rhythm the most important property of the dance, and 
have thereby only given expression to the peculiar 
feeling of primitive men, who observe before all else 
a strict rhythmical regulation of the movements in 
their dances. "It is astonishing," says Eyre in his 
description of Australian dances, " to see how perfectly 
the time is maintained, and how admirably exact is the 
coincidence of the motions of the dancers with the in- 
tonations of the music."* And a similar impression 
has been made upon all who have observed the dances 
of the primitive men.f This enjoyment of rhythm J is 

* Eyre, vol. ii, p. 231. 

t The characteristic rhj-thmical arrangement of the primitive 
dances is prominently mentioned in all the accounts: the only 
exception known to us is the very questionable description of a 
Bushman dance by Arbousset and Daumas. 

i Darwin believes that enjoyment o'f rhythm is a general prop- 
erty of animals. "The perception if not the enjoyment of musical 
cadence and rhythm is probably common to all animals." 
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thont donbt deeply seated in the Iiunian oi^i&iuza- 
It is, however, an exaggeration to say that the 
rhythmical ia always the natural form of onr move- 
ments; however, a large portion of tliem. pjirtipnlarly 
those which serve in making a change of place, are 
executed naturally in rhythmical form. Further, every 
stronger emotional escitement, as Spencer has justly 
observed, tends to express itself in rhythmical move- 
ments of the Ijody ; and Gumey adds the pertinent re- 
mark that every eiiiutitiria! movement is in and of itself 
rhythmical. In this way the rhytlim of the motions of 
the dance appears to be simply the natuml form of tlie 
movements of locomotion sharply '"id powerfully ex- 
alted hy the pressure of emotional exi-itciiiunt. The 
value of rhytlim as a factor of pleasure is Etill not ac- 
nted for by this observation ; although we can not 
,ke a definition avail as an explanation, we are com- 
filed to receive it for the present aa a finality. In 
a the plonsiiro ia felt by primitive at lutst as 
ngly as t)y civilized peoples. The study of tlicir 
try and music will supply us with further evidence. 
So far it haa not been necessary U> distinguish be- 
tween gymnastic and mimetic dances, for the pleasure 
in energetic and rhythmical movements is enjoyed in 
both kinds alike. The miiuetic dances afford primitive 
nmn a further delight which he does not find in tlie 
gymnastic dances. They gratify his propensity for 
itation, which sometimes appears to be developed 
ito a real passion. The Bushmen. take the greatest 
leasuro in " imitating with deceptive exactness the 
ivements of jiorticular men or animals"; "all the 
.ostralian almrigincs have a surprising gift of niim- 
," which they vxvrrisc un every m-casion ; and it is 
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told of the Fuegians that "they repeat with perfect 
accuracy every word of a remark pleasing to them that 
is made in their presence, copying even the? manner and 
the bearing of the speaker." In respect to this trait, a 
striking analogy exists between primitive peoples and 
the primitive individual, the child. The same passion 
for mimicry can be observed in our children, and in 
them, too, it is not unfrequently gratified in mimetic 
dances. The propensity to imitation is certainly a uni- 
versal human property, but it does not prevail with the 
same force in all grades of development. In the lowest 
stages of culture it is almost irresistible in all members 
of society. But the more the differences between the 
several social members increase with the progress of 
civilization the less does its power become, and the 
most highly cultivated person strives above all to be 
like liiinself only. Consequently the mimetic dances 
which play so large a part among the primitive tribes 
arc put further and further into the background, and 
have a pla(»e left for them only in the child world, 
where the primitive man is forever returning to live 
anew. The highest pleasure-giving value must doubt- 
less be ascribed to those mimetic dances which repre- 
sent the working of human passions — as, in the first 
rank, war dances and love dances ; for while they, no 
less than the gynmastic and the other mimetic dances, 
satisfy the liking for active and rhythmic movements 
and the propensity to imitate, they afford besides that 
beneficent cleansing and freeing of the mind from the 
wild, turbulent passions that vent themselves through 
them — that katJuirsls which Aristotle declared to be 
the highest and best effect of tragedy. This last form 
of mimetic dance constitutes in fact the transition to 
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he drama, wliicli appeiire, froiri the point of i-iew of 

(vfclopmeut of history, as n differentiated form of tiiB 

When we seek to distinguish between tlie 

nee and the drama among primitive [woples, we Iiave 

I depend on an external murk — the presence or ah- 

t leiK-e of rhythm. But both are at the bottom i<leutical 

f iij nature and effect at this etage of devi^dopment. 

Ploasure in vigorotie and rhythmical motions, plcas- 

' Vito in imitation, pleasure in the discharge of violent 

I emutione — tliuse factors afford a satisfactory explanation 

the pABsiou with which primltivt' peoples cultivate 

^e dancring art. The joys of the dance are of course 

most intonwjiy and immediately experienced by (he 

UncerB themselves. But the (ieiiphts which blaze in 

e actors stream oiit likewise over the B[>ectiitor8, and 

B have further an enjoynicut which is denie*! the 

titers. The dancer can not regard himself or Wn ns- 

>oiate«; ho <^an not enjoy tlie view of the Itisty, regu- 

ir, alternating movementa, singly and in ma^, ae the 

wlioldcra do. lie fools thu danci*, but does not see it ; 

the spectator does not feel the dance, but sees it. On 

other hand, the dancer is coni[>eneated by the 

jiowlctlge that ho Ik drawing the good will and admira- 

I of his public toward himself. In this way both 

tiea rise to a pas6ionat€ excitement ; they become in- 

'"toxicated by the tones and movements; the enthuBia^m 

rises higher and higher, and swells finally into a real 

madness, whicli not rarely breaks out with violence. 

When we contemplate the ptiwerfnl effects which the 

primitive dancMw prodncc upon the actors as well as 

n the spectators, we vim understand without fur- 

r inquiry why the dance has often acquired tlie «g- 

ificasce of a rc1i^0Q> ceremony. It is quite natnnl 
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for the primitive man to snppose that the exereiseB 
which m^ke so powerful an impression upon him can 
also exert a definite influence on the spiritual and the 
demoniacal powers whose disposition controls his &te. 
So he executes dances in order to frighten away or to 
propitiate the ghosts and demons. Parker has described 
an Australian dance which was intended to propitiate 
Mmdij a terrible demon, and secure his aid against the 
enemies of the tribe : '^ Bude images, one large figure 
and two small ones, carved out of bark and painted, were 
set up in a distant spot. The place was strictly tabooed. 
The men, and after them the women, decked in foliage 
and carrying a small rod with a tuft of feathers in their 
hands, danced up to the spot in a single, sharply curved 
line ; and, having gone round it several times, they ap- 
proached the principal figure and touched it timidly 
with their rods." * A similar figure appeared in the 
religious dance observed by Eyre at Moorunde. '' The 
dancers, who were painted and adorned as usual, wore 
tufts of cockatoo feathers on their heads. Some also 
carried sticks with similar tufts in their hands, while 
others held bunches of green foliage. After they had 
danced a while they withdrew, and when they appeared 
again they carried a curious rude figure which rose high 
in the air. It consisted of a bundle of grass and reeds 
wrapped in a kangaroo skin, the inner side of which 
was turned out and was painted all over with little 
white circles. A slender stick with a large tuft of 
feathers, which was intended to represent the head, 
projected from the upper end, and at the sides were 

♦ Parker, Tho Aborigines of Australia. Brough Smyth, vol. i, 
p. 166. 
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) Bticks with tnfts of feathers colonred red, rejire- 
i&ting the hands. In front waa a Btiek about six 
[aches long, with a thick knot of grass at the end, 
"BToimd whicli waa wnipi>ed a piece of old cloth. Tins 
was painted white, and represented the navel. Tlie 
whole figure was nbont eight feet Imig, and was evi- 
dently intended to represent a man. It was carricil 
Lfor a conaiderahle time in the dance. Afterward two 
■Aandards took ita place, wliit-h wi>re formed of poles 
■jnd were home by two persons. Thetie, too, finally die* 
^pcared, and the dancers advanced with their spears." * 
Wit is very pmbable that otlier primitive peoples liave 
Bieligious dances ; hut tliey have not yet l>een descriiH3rl. 
Eiren in Aimtralia religious dances have been coinpar- 
|.'BUvely seldom ohaerved. Gerland ea\*B, indeed, that 
"ori^nally all dances were religious" ; hat he has not 
I'becn able to prove tliis useertion-f In fact, it lias no 
l;IDpport, so far as b known to us, Thuro is nothing to 
EnHpiire us to suppose that the Aun^tnilian dances pos- 
liieesed originally any other meaning than the one they 
I mow surest to an unprejudiced view. Only the smaller 
Jiamher bear the character of religions ceremonies ; the 
sat majority aim only at tetithetic expression and the 
Hthetic stimulation of passionate emotional movements.^ 
The purpose is not itlcnticAl with the effect. \Vlule 
the purpose of most primitive dances is purely (esthetic, 
their effect extends widely Aid mightily lieyond ivsthetio 
limits. No other primitive art has so high a practical 
I Wd cultural meaning as the dance. From the height 

• EjTT, »ol. ii, p. asfl, i Wftit»-OBrl»nil. lol, li, j.. T.W. 

I In Aoatntlla thu tMlbctlo d*ncM are nlifBira perFurined at 
^aight, tthlla the roligiou* duicM wbii^h luvc been dMcribcd m 
ptrformcd in the rksr llghl at dn}-. 

in 
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of our civilization we are at first inclined to look for 
this meaning in the association of the sexes which the 
dance brings about. This is, indeed, the only social 
function that is left to the modem dance. But the 
primitive dance and the modem dance are so extremely 
different in their character that no conclusion whatever 
can be drawn from the one as to the other. The par- 
ticular feature which has caused the modem dance to 
be favoured by both sexes — ^the close and familiar pair- 
ing of the male and female dancers — ^is absent from 
most of the primitive dances. The dances of hunting 
peoples are usually executed by the men alone, while 
tlie women have only to care for the musical accom- 
paniment. There are, however, dances in which men 
and women take part together, and these are for the 
most part undoubtedly calculated to excite sexual 
passion. "We may further assert that even the male 
dances promote sexual association. A skilful and 
sturdy dancer will certainly not fail to make a profound 
impression upon the female spectators ; and as a skilful 
and sturdy dancer is also a skilful and strong hunter 
and warrior, the dance may contribute in this way 
to sexual selection and to the improvement of the race. 
Yet, however great may be the significance of the 
primitive dance in this respect, it is still not great 
enough to justify by itself the assumption that no other 
primitive art exeicises so important a cultural ftmction 
as the dance. 

The dances of the hunting peoples are, as a rule, 
mass dances. Generally the men of the tribe, not rare- 
ly the members of several tribes, join in the exercises, 
and the whole assemblage then moves according to one 
law in one time. All who have described the dances 
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lave referred again and agnin to this " wonderful " iini- 
^Boii of the movements. In the heat of the dance the 
I several participants arc fused together ub into a gingle 
being, whifb is stirred and moved as by one feeling. 
During the dance they are in a condition of complete 
Gocial imification, and the dancing group feels and acta 
like a single organiBin. The afJi-'ial mgnifitaiu:-^ of the 
primiUve dance liiv prfnwJy in i/ii« eff'rH of toci'd 
unification. It brings and acoustomfl a number of men 
who, in their looee and precarious conditions of life, are 
driven irregularly hither and thither by ditlerenf indi- 
vidual needs and desires to act under one impulse with 
one feeling for one ohjei-t. It intntdnces order aiid 
I oonnectiou, at least occauonally, into the rambling, ttuc- 
, tuating life of the hunting triltes. It is, besides wars, 
perhaps the only factor that makes their solidarity vital- 
ly perceptible to the adherents of a primitive trilte, and 
it is at the eamo time one of the best preparations for 
war, for the gymnastic dances correspond in more than 
[ one respect to our military exercises. It would be hard 
[ to overestimate the importance of the primitive dance 
I in the oolture development of mankind. All higher 
I dvilization is conditioned npon the uniformly ordered 
I- so-operntion of individual social olomcnta, and primitive 
[ men are traineii to this co-ojiemtion by the dance. 

The hunting triVies appear to liavc K>me pertwptioti 

, of the socializing influence of their dances. In Austra- 

i the eorroborTy at least eerves " as an assurance of 

I peaeo between single tribes. Two tribes, desiring to 

I eonfirm mutual good feeling, dance it together." * On 



• W»lt(-Q*rliuiil, vol. »i, p. TS.V Among iho (iiiwiiplnmli-ri 
abornt* trc inntUlT •iipnlnltMl tor ibf ntriflrinKliun ot 
wattartlieooDcliulooof vutMiddUpuio." Lumholts, p. S8B. 
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the Andaman Islands the tribes hold a market fair in 
connection with their joint dancing festivalfl.* It is 
proper to remark, finally, in order to estimate the fall in- 
fluence of these intertribal festivals, that they are often 
of very considerable duration. Lumholtz tells, for ex- 
ample, of one that occupied six entire weeks. 

The fact that the highest significance of the dance 
lies in its socializing infiuence accounts for its former 
power and its present decay. Even under the most 
favourable conditions only a somewhat limited number 
of persons can engage in a dance at once. We have 
seen that among the Australians and on the Andaman 
Islands men of several tribes dance together ; but hunt- 
ing tribes have only small poll lists-f With the prog- 
ress of culture and the improvement of the means of 
production the social groups increase ; the small hordes 
grow into tribes, the members of which are much too 
numerous for all to join in a common dance ; and in 
this way the dance gradually loses its socializing func- 
tion, and consequently loses also its importance. 
Among hunting peoples the dance is a public festival 
ceremony ; among modem civdlized nations it is either 
an empty theatrical spectacle on the stage, or, in the 
ballroom, a simple social enjoyment. The only social 
function left it is that of facilitating the mutual ap- 
proach of the sexes, and even in this respect its value 



* Man, Jour. Anthrop. Inst, vol. xii, p. 392. 

t See the precise estimates of the numbers of the several tribes 
in Victoria, in Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 43. The whole native popu- 
lation of the Andaman group is estimated by Man at four thousand 
persons. The strongest Eskimo group among those which Boas 
studied did not count more than twenty-six men. Boas, An. Rapt. 
Bureau of Eth., 1884-'85, p. 426. 



THE DANCE. 



Plias become very queetionaljle. We can, moreover, 
" Buppoee that the primitire dance eerved ae & me<iium 
for Bexnal selection toward the improvement of the 
race, as the most active and skilful hunter ie also ubu- 
ally the most persistent and nimble dancer. But men- 
tal rather than bodily %'igyur prevnile in our ettige of 
dvilization, and the heroes and heroines of the ball- 
room often enough play but a sorry jiart in sober life. 
The ballet of civilization, finally, with its repulsive 
sprawling attitudes and distorted perversions of Natnre, 
may, to speak mildly, at beet but satisfy vidgar curios- 
ity. It can not be said tliat Iho danco has won in jestlietio 
what it has Inst in social siji;nilicau<re by the ilcvolop- 
nient of civilization. We have already prouounccil n]>OD 
tho artiBtic value of onr ballet, and the purely leethotic 
uojoyinejit which our 8o<^'ii'rty dancer as dances afford to 
the participants au<l to the spectators is hardly sufficient 
to account, for their popularity. The modern dance 
presents iteelf to ua in every asjiect as a vestigial organ 
which lias liecorae usoIubs in consequence of changed 
conditions of life, and has therefore degenemtod. Ita 
former great function has been long since tmnsforrod 
to other arbt. What the dance was for tho social life of 
tho hunting tribes, poetry is for civilized nations. 



CHAPTER IX. 

POETRY. 

Goethe has called the poetry of civilized nations a 
fragment of fragments. What shall we style the poetry 
of primitive peoples ? The poetry of the civilized 
peoples is for the most part fixed by writing and print- 
ing ; the poetry of savages lives chiefly only in uncer- 
tain and inconstant memories, and the small fragments 
of it which have been recorded by European investiga- 
tions are quantitatively and qualitatively so insuflScient 
that it seems almost presumptuous to venture upon any 
conclusion from them as to the whole. Formerly the 
" senseless " stories and the " unpoetical " songs of 
" savages " were regarded as hardly worth considering. 
More recently, scientific travellers and missionaries 
have taken pains to gather up the despised material ; 
but the work of collecting is not even yet generally 
begun, and where it has been undertaken the harvest 
has thus far not been rich. We are acquainted with 
only one Fuegian poetical production of any kind. 
The poetry of the Botocudo is represented only by two 
short dancing songs. Man's Andaman collection con- 
tains, besides a number of mythological stories, only 
two songs. We are somewhat better informed con- 
cerning the poetry of the Australians, the Bushmen, 

and the Eskimo. But can we accept the songs and 

232 
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Btories of tliese peoples whicli liave been collet-ted and 
f tntiislaled into Eiimpeaii lauguHges iis reully eufticient 
Fmateml for etuily i Wc would not cast tbe eliglitest 
f doubt on the luiguietic cfjuipTiieiit aiid care of Grey, 
Bleck, and Rink. But tbe langiiagos of tlioso peoples 
are so thoroughly foreign to ns thiit even tbe greatest 
liugiiietic endowment iiiid care (.■an not afford puro pro- 
L tectioD against o<-<»&ional eore mistakes. And even if 
IsU errors were excluded in the collecting of primitive 
Vpoems, could they lie excluded also in tbe repetition i 
I 'When we re^-ollect tlmt it has never licon pcMidble to 
I Cxpre^ tiio charm of one of Doetlic's i«ongs in French 
I'Verse, that tbe peculiar character of a Gennan jNU'in is 
I ftlwayH for the inu§t part lost in tntntilating into the 
I nearly roktod English hinguHge, wc can hanily expei-t 
liluit European (muGlation!! can even npproxiniately re- 
I Mnihle the original poetical expre»>ions of tbe hunting 
Ideoples, whose ktignnge and culture are bo extremely 
»Teinotc from our own,* Under saeb cireometances 
I'it would be unreasonable to expect from this first at- 
ftempt a comprehensive representation and eetimation 
lof primitJVB poetry. At any rate we are not prepare<l 
ito give more than a ronjrh sketch that pml>ably con- 
Ptains fen' lines that will not require correction or com- 
pledou. 



■ We trill dcmonstnl* br at Intst duo oxajnple how enyatljr the 

■ original ubamolor nt ii prliiilllTn poem ia irbaiiged bir ■ &uroi«an 

VtnnslAUoit. L'oiupare tlic lext of tbe roHuwing Australian vrng 

n ISnoountcr Bay wiUi Ihv literal EDgluh tmnaUtion and ■ (too 

(•ndprlng : 

Miny-*l-llT »arink6 an ftfflb*. Aly-ol-arr t*rk-in jraliealUc-Br. 
What it il mad me tor. Here an thej' lUndinp: up hills. 
Wtinc n due road Ibis it for m* ariniiinR botimn the hillsl 
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Poetry is the verbal representation of external or 
internal phenomena in an sBstheticallj effective form 
for an esthetic purpose. This definition embraces 
subjective poetry, the lyric, which affords expression to 
the phenomena of the inner world — ^the subjective feel- 
ings and ideas, and objective poetry, which represents 
in epic or dramatic form the phenomena of the outer 
world — objective facts and events. In both cases the 
expression serves an esthetic purpose-; the poet in- 
vokes not acts, but feelings, and nothing but f eelings. 
Our definition thus distinguishes the lyric from the un- 
poetical expression of feeling on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the epic and the drama from didactic 
and rhetorical representation and description.* All 
poetry comes from feeling and goes to feeling, and 
therein lies the mystery of its creation and influence. 

Herbert Spencer, in his First Principles, has ad- 
vanced the doctrine that the poetry of the lowest stages 
of culture is an " undifferentiated " poetry ; that it has 
as yet formed no separate poetical species, but unites in 
each of its productions lyric, epic, and dramatic ele- 
ments, though only potentially. This view fits in ex- 
cellently with the modern scientific theory of develop- 
ment ; but, unfortunately, it does not agree with the 
facts. In the lowest stage of culture which is acces- 
sible to investigation by us, we find the leading kinds 
of poetry quite as independently and characteristically 
formed as in the highest. It can not, however, be de- 
nied that the lyric of the primitive peoples contains 

♦ ** A political song a nasty song," said Goethe, with true poet- 
ical feeling. Even the most finely finished political songs are not 
poetry, but rhetoric in rhyme. Likewise the profoundest philo- 
sophical poems are not poetry, but didactics in rhyme. 



Fmany epic elemenU, and that their epic very often 
aBuxuBBs a Ijric or dramatic character. But if we 
should cull primitive poetry undifierentiatCHl on tliat 
account, we should have no right to contrast culti- 
vated [loetry witli it aa undifferentiated, for a pure 
lyric, epic, or dramatic poetry has never been realized 
anywhere. 

There U no material so dose f> nian ae hie own feel- 
ings. Ileut-e the lyric ia the most natural fon« of 
poetry, and as no evpression lieri bo close to man as 
that of speech, the lyric is therefore the most natural 
I form of art. VertHil oxpreeeion of feeling needs only 
, to take on an festhetii'ally effective form — it rcquirea 
only rhythmicAl repetition, for exain|ile — to bo iyrical. 
A child live years of age has found » bright bnttertly, 
and expreflses its joy over its discovery in tlie cry, " O 
L the pretty hutl^rfly ! " Tliis cry e.tpreases a feeling, not 
I in order to impart it, but simply to express it ; it is 
Lthus not pnu^tical, but it does not give tlie ospreasion 
tin an artistioAlly effei'tive form, and is therefore not 
I lyrical. If, however, the butlerily has so charmed the 
■child that it repeats its joyous cry, and that at regular 
intervals ^'^'^^ t^'e words at the same time a rhytbmi- 
il cadence, singing, " 0' the pret'ty but'tcrfiy 1 " tlie cry 
B becomes a song, 

The songs in which llie primitive peoples cliant 
Etheir suffering)! and joye are usually no more than such 
■tfmple expressions uttered in the simplest aesthetic 
^orm in rhythmical order and repetition. Ehrenrcich 
llias communicated some s|iecimciiB of tlio songs on the 
■kvents of the day, which the Ikttocudo are accustomed 
I improvise in the evening. " To-day had we good 
Jiunt ; we killetl a Ijcnst ; wy now have food ; meat ia 
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good ; strong drink is good " ; or '^ Woman jonng steal 
notliing ; I, I, too, vdll not steaL" A song of praise 
to the leader of the band is still more laconic. It 
says, briefly and well, " The chieftain has no fear," * 
Each of these phrases is intoned rhythmically and 
repeated. 

The Australian lyric does not rise materially above 
the level of that of the Botocudo. We now possess a 
fairly comprehensive collection of songs from all parts 
of the continent. They nearly all consist simply of 
one or two short rhythmical phrases, which are re- 
peated indefinitely, with or without a refrain, f Such 
songs are improvised on all possible occasions. '^To 
an old Australian," says Grey, " his song is what a quid 
of chewing tobacco is to a sailor. If he is angry, he 
sings ; if happy, he sings ; if hungry, he sings ; and if 
he is drunk, provided he is not dead drunk, he sings 
more lustily than ever." The tribe, on returning from 
a successful hunt, chant a kind of a national song : 

The Narrinyeri are coining, 
The Narrinyeri are coming, 
They soon will be here ; 
Kangaroos they are bringing, 
And stepping fast — 
The Narrinyeri are coming. J 



* Ehrenreich, ZeiUch. fUr Ethnol., vol. xix, pp. 83, 61. 

t A singular exception is afforded by two longer poems, com- 
municated by Grey, who says that he translated them literally from 
the originals. Gerland, however, has pointed very justly to the 
artificial structure of the strophes and the cross-rhymes as thor- 
oughly un- Australian. We regard both songs as rather free Eng- 
lish iK)ems on Australian motives. Grey, vol. ii, pp. 312, 315. 
Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, pp. 757, 758. 

J Taplin, The Narrinyeri. 



Tbe wayworn wanderer complainB: 

I'm tin>d with my joiiniey. 
Tbrtiujfli all I lie Yvnia Uithor 
It "US a. novor-eiidijig waj.« 

As the hunter aits in tho evening by his camp fire 



■1)8 enjoys anew iho eportsnian's pli 
■the eoiig : 

Thu katiKaroo mn very laet. 



of tlie day in 



liangaroo I kangaroo ! f 
But anutbor one longe fur civilized food: 

The pcM tht> whiiu uiui MtH— 

I wifh 1 had some. 
I wUb I hod some, t 

The life of Eun>pe«ti8 fnniiehes a partieulurly rich 
llnnd of material for Anstnilian 1yric«. Wlicn the rail- 
f road was optmed iji the region of tlie Narrinyeri llio 
I Bigtit of tho locomotive made no deep an iinprefision on 
I tlie aborigiuee that t)ioy glorified it in a »ong that waa 
Isnng at the corritfuTri/ : 

Sm yoii tho uniokp at Kapuniial 
Tho smoka rising in puffs. 
Qiik'kl it l<x>hsllkeacIoud: 
It blows like a whale. 

When the golden eagle of the beak of n stranded 
ship was placed npoti the gable of a hoii&e in Gul«-a a 
aong was immediately made conccrmng the cireuni- 

* Byre, vol. ii, p. SSD, Iram Tcicholraann and SchQrnuuin. 
t Spenmr, Dwwriptivo Sociology. 

t in tho (irltcinol. " Aiufi mai birki-birki parrale parrale," 
jEyro, ToL ii. p. 330. froni Teichdmann and SchOrmftivn. 
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stance, which consisted of a single verse describing the 
event and the refrain : 

O the turkey of Gnlwa I O the turkey of Gulwa t * 

The braves, when they are preparing for battle, re- 
lieve their angry hearts with a song in which they an- 
ticipate their vengeance on the hated enemy : 

Spear his forehead, 
Spear his breast, 
Spear his liver, 
Spear his heart. 
Spear his loins, 
Spear his shoulder, 
Spear his belly, 
Spear his rlbs.f 

And 80 on, till every part of his body is doomejd. Or 
they encourage themselves by enumerating their 
weapons : 

Shield of Rurru, club and spear, 
Bring the throw-stick of Berar, 
The broad boomerang of Waroll, 
Belt, tassel, apron of Boodan ; 
Up I Spring, and take good aim 
With the straight-poised emu-spear.t 

Sometimes the song itself is made to serve as the 
dangerous weapon. Satirical songs are general favour- 
ites with the Australians. Grey heard the words : 

Oh, what a leg. 
Oh, what a leg, 
You kangaroo-footed churl ! 

simg in scorn of a native.** When native police offi- 

♦ Taplin, The Narrinyori. + Grey, vol. ii, p. 809. 
J Honery, Jour. A nth. Inst., toI. vii, p. 245. 

• Grey, vol. ii, p. 308. 
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cers were seen for the first time in the district of Wail- 
wun the words were sung in ridicule of them : 

Run away, all you blind fellows. 

Run on, forever, I hope, 

To Sydney, to Sydney, forever, 

Good-bye.* 

When a friend has gone away, those whom he has 
left chant mournfully : 

Come back, oh, come back again— oh ! 

When the first native embarked from Perth for 
England, the others sang, repeating the words indefi- 
nitely : 

Whither wanders the lonely ship f 
I shall never see my dear one again ! 
Whither wanders the lonely shiptf 

When a relative has gone to the country "from 
whose bourn no traveller returns " the women of the 
tribe lift up their cry of mourning. Grey has con- 
tributed a mourning song tlmt was sung at the burial of 
a young man in the southwest : 

The young women sang. 

My young brother^ 
The old women sang. 

My young sou — 

Both together, 

I never shall ttee him again, 
I never shall see him again ! 

In conclusion, we give a specimen of tlie " religious " 
lyrics of the Australians, a song that was sung on the 
lower Murray at the festival of the initiation of youth : 

* Honery, Jour. Anth. Inst, voL vii, p. 244, 
t Grey, voL il, p. 810. 
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Ton are ill to-day, 
But soon your beard will grow. 
Then yoa will eat with the men 
Of the magical meat* 

Most of the poems of this sort^ particularly those 
which are sung at conjurations and for the healing of 
the sick, are wholly imcomprehensible to us, and prob- 
ably so to the Australians, except to the initiated. 

Man has, unfortunately, omitted to give us specimens 
of the Andaman lyrics. But there is at least one gen- 
eral characteristic of them, from which it ensues that 
the songs of the Mincopies are not essentially different 
from those of the Australians. **The object— either 
an adventure or an event, wliich has recently occurred 
to the poet or his tribe — is embodied into a distich or 
pair of verses; this is followed by a refrain, which 
sometimes consists only in the repetition of the two 
solo verses.'' f 

" Almost every Eskimo," says Boas, " has his own 
melody and his own song. In content, they deal with 
every conceivable thing : the beauty of the summer, 
the thoughts and feelings of the poet — on various occa- 
sions — when waiting for a seal, for instance, or when 
angry with another, etc. ; or they tell of some important 
event, as of a long journey. Satirical songs are very 
much liked. . . . The form of the song is strictly fixed. 
They are divided into verses of different lengths, which 
alternate." X Boas has recorded a considerable list of 
such songs, but has not translated any of them. Rink, 
on the other hand, gives some extremely characteristic 

* Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 62. 

f Man, Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. zii. p. 889. 

t Boos, Ad. Rep. Bureau of Eth., 1884-*85, p. 649. 
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pfieius in traiiBlfttion,* from wliich we Belect hero three 

xpt-ciuiuiiB. It will be tfceu that the aohieveiiicnl« oi 

Aiirtraliati and Botocudo lyric jwetry are siiqiassed hy 

tbviii ill more than odb respect. The lirt<l tiong was 

obtained from a GroeiilaDil Eekiniu, Kukook, " who waa 

a poor hunter, but u great friend of the Eiiropoana," 

and had been sung about seventy years before at a 

festival in the southern part of (Jreonland. " The 

bad little Kukook — inuihiyah hayak, imakayafihah — 

/(rtyaA — 8i>eak9 thus: 'I will learo the country. In a 

jl^reat ship. For tlie pretty little woman. 1 will get 

tne {loirlii. Such as look as if they were cookod. Then, 

after I have gone among stran^rs, I will retuni again. 

LUy mean little relatives — I will call them all to me — 

Band will ffive them a good sound cudgelling — with a 

Ltbick rope's end. Then I will marry — And will take 

ftwo at a timu; Tlie dcarost littlo thing — Shall wear 

Jelothes of spotted BoalakiTi only. And the othor little 

|,treasure — Sliall have a dress of young sealskin.'"! 

Our Boeond example is a Mitirical duet by two 
I £aat (ireenlanders. It is strikingly like the jeering 
I Schnaderhujiftirlit, with which tlie "burechen" in Up- 
per Bavaria and tliv Tyrol rally one another ; 



• Rink. Tai™ apil Tnulitions ot Ihn t^kimo. pp. 6fi rt acq. 
t Wa gi'e hrr« wimo vcriH* In ths origiiuO : 

Kiikdmuatiffuak imakkja haiji 
Imnbnja Iik 
haijl okaJulprAn^iun* Imakaj* haijA 

imakBJa ha 
haijA araURkumtrpunira lmabi>}« hniji 
liuakaja ha, rtc. 
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SavdkU : The South, the South, the South, over there — 

Wheu I was living on the middle coast, I met Pulangitsiaeoky 

Who had grown fat and strong from eating halibut. 

The people of the middle coast do not know how to taUc, 

Because they are ashamed of their speech. 

More than that, they are stupid. 

Their language is not the same, 

Some speak like those in the North, other like those in the South; 

Therefore we can not understand their speech. 

Pulangitsissok : There was a time when Savdlat wished that I 

was a good kayakman, 
That I could take a good load on my kayak. 
Many years ago he wished that I could take a heayy load on my 

kayak. 
That was at the time when Savdlat tied his kayak to mine, for 

fear that it might tip over : 
Then he could carry a great quantity on his kayak. 
When I had to tow you and you cried out pitifully — 
And were afraid — 
And were nearly upset^and hod to hold to my kayak-ropes. 

The third 6ong is one of a kind very rare in this 
stage of culture. It is a lyrical glorification of one of 
Nature's spectacles — the hovering of the clouds around 
a mountain -top : 

Tlie great Koonak Mountain in the South, over there— 

I see it ; 
The great Koonak Mountain in the South, over there— 

I am looking at it : 
The bright shining in the South, over there — 

I admire it; 
The other^side of Koonak — 

It stretches out — 
That which Koonak — 

Seaward incloses. 
See how they (the clouds) in the South — 

Move and change — 
See how in the South — 

They beautify one another; 



(Phil* it (tlie mounUin-lup) towarU Die wa 

Is Ti'ileU — by changing tilouds — veiled toward the s^a— 
Beautifying our iuiolher.* 

Tlic BQliBtan(.-e of itiotst of the primitive BOtigs is ex- 
ceedingly inefi;;re and rude. Nevertlielcss, it is in the 
biglieMt degree deserviug of our atrciitioii, for it gives 
OS an immedittto iiufight into tlie emotionul life of priiiii- 
tivB peoples. Tlio lyric poetry of liuiitiii^ triliea very 
niruly Boars to a liigliL-r fliglit; it ratlier abides wttli 
uiiiuii^tukiililt' preferciicti in tlie lower regions of senen- 
ality. The coarsest iiiaterial pleiwiirutt orciipy a very 
large spac-e in primitive ver^ ; anil we do tlic«c poots 
no wrong when we say tlmt tlieir lyric inspiration is 
quite as often of the Htoniucli as of the heart. It miut 
Indeed apjjear a real cHcrilfge to an idral lestliete tliat 
wc presume lo pHse off the eating and drinking songs 
of the Auetiulianii and }ioto<-ii(io cBpeeially as [xx^tieul 
produetioiis. Tliey are nevcrtliolesa such, as tliey are 
truly expreeeiona of feeling in verlal rhythmic form. 
No feeling is in and of itself poetic ; and tbere is no 
feeling wliioli can not he made poetical if it in expressed 
in an testhetic form for an a.-i'tlietie pur(K»ee. It may, 
moreover, eoften the indignation that ari«ee against the 
use that is nwwie here of the name of poetry if we re<^- 
olle<-t tiiat even the tendvrest lyric poet* of civilization 
nt^-aeionally do not consider it onworthy of them to 
exlo) the pleaiiurc» of the tahle. 

While we eonstantly meet featnrce in the jirimitivo 
lyrics that have to qb little rc6cnil>lan<c to the poetical, 
ve look to tlicm in vain for the siihjet-ti* which possess 



* ThMS two annf^ loo. Ukp the first, rontnfn in thu original kh 
Bnmianine retrain whivb is atUchn] to radi verse. 
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iu Europe an indisputable title to glorification in lyrics. 
Wlien we open any volume of lyric poems we find 
that by far the largest part of the contents is devoted 
to the joys and sufferings of love. In the primitive 
lyrics the relations of the sexes are hardly touched upon 
except in the coarsest manner. We have never suc- 
ceeded in discovering a single love song among the 
Australians, Mincopies, or Botocudo; and Rink, who 
is best acquainted with it, says of the poetry of the Es- 
kimo that ^' it has but little room for the feeling of 
• love." * We are at first bewildered in the presence of 
this lack. Is there, then, a feeling that excites deeper 
passion, that impels more powerfully to vent itself in 
poetry than love, "the crown of life" ? For the civil- 
ized man certainly not, but we have more than once 
declared that we can not draw any conclusions from 
the feelings of the higlier grades of culture as to those 
of the lower. Love in our sense is a flower that can 
not blossom in the i>oor and uncongenial soil of the 
hunting life. What is called love in Australia and 
Greenland is no spiritual affection, but a sensual pas- 
sion, which is quickly cooled in enjoyment. It can not 
be denied that examples of what is called romantic lovo 
occur even among the lowest peoples, but they are al- 
ways exceptional. On the other hand, an affection of 
the heart is not infrequently developed between mar- 
ried couples. But this marital love, which is in per- 
petual satisftietion, needs no more to publish itself in 

* Rink, p. 89. It should never bo forgotten that our knowledge 
of primitive lyrics is very defective. But if the taste for this kind 
of poetry had only approximately the significnnce to savages that it 
baa among civilized peoples, our collections, limited as they are, 
would have contained u considerable number of love songs. 
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am Australia than in Europe. Wc^termtirck mys 
ly, on tlie whole, that "in the lower stuj^es of hii- 
1 development the etrc-iigth of (sexual love is far 
rieee tlian that of the tender alTcction with which parents 
I embrace their children."* Our collections, in fact, 
teontain a number of mourning songs on the death of a 
tbiood relative or a fellow-tribesman, but not a lyric 
■Isniuntution over the lo^ of a lover or a sweetheart cnn 
I'be found in them. 

Far le)«fi durprising is it that the appreciation of Na- 

Btnre, which lias cuusod innumerable ll()wora of lyric to 

[<ikIos8om in civilizod nations, in of very rare occurrence 

1 the poetry of the hunting trihes. Tlio eavugo is the 

Uvo of Nature, and the slave who has to wurk under 

ktbe Ia«h for hia precarious living lias neither time nor 

dis[>osition to admire the j;reatne»i< and lieauty of hiit 

hard mistress. Consequently we wonder lesa that the 

Ijrrics of the Australians, Mincopies, and IJotocudo be- 

• no traoo of an ipathetic appreciation of Nature 

lan that Rink should hav« found that soug among ttm 

^ ^kinio, which, with it« description of the glittering 

fiuow peak enveloped in clonde, resembles the latest 

European poetry of Xature. 

The lyrics of hunting peoples generally betray & 
jronghly egoistic character. The poet sings of hia 
■ personal siilferingM and juve ; tlic fortunes of his fellow- 
men rarely elicit a sound from him. The only examples 
of sympathetic Ijticb that havo been found in Ausfnlia 
uru mourning aongs, and even they relate only to rela- 
tives by blood and tribal affinity. The «ymputliy of the 
ftfiimitive man doeti not usually extend beyond the uar- 



* Wettermuck, Ilbtorf at llnniui Sfoiriagc, p. 337. 
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row circle of his tribe. If his lyric mentions a stranger, 
it is either in a hostile or a scomfnl way. It is character- 
istic of all the lower peoples that they take a particular 
pleasure in satirical songs,* and we have seen in our 
specimens how base and rude the mockery is ; bodily 
defects are its fayonrite subject. The priniitiye peoples 
are as ^otistic and pitiless as the children of civilized 
life. We met a troop of children one day before the 
gateway of a school in Berlin who were pursuing a 
little hune girl with the mocking song : 

Ho! ho! ho! 

Anna has a wooden leg. 

Ho ! ho I ho ! 

Oh, what a leg, oh, what a leg, 
You kangaroo-footed churl ! 

sang the Australians on King George's Sound. 

The primitive lyric is as meagre and rude as the 
primitive life. Nevertheless, these rude expressions of 
rude feeling probably have for the Australian or An- 
damanese poets no less value than the more refined ex- 
pression of higher and more sympathetic emotions have 
for Europeans. Song is in its lowest as in its highest 
form the relief of an oppressing f eelifig, and therefore 
its effect is essentially the same in its lowest as in its 
highest form — that is, one of deliverance and relief to 
the singer. Even the rudest Australian poet can say, 
with Goethe's Tasso : 

Die Thrftne hat uns die Natur verliehen. 

Den Schrei des Schraerzes, wenu der Mann zuletzt 

Es nicht mehr trSgt. Und mir noch Qber alles — 

* Among the five songs of Greenland published by Rink, three 
are of this character. 



PORTRT. 

~6lc lieas In Schmen mtr Mrlndie und R«(le 
hit tiebta FOIle ineiner Koth zu kloRon : 
Unil wpnn der Slonsvh in wlnor (juaI vvntummt, 
Gsb mir sin Oott (u sngvn, nrk luh Icidc. 

(TcBW, Mmj teara. kiml Nature has bestowed, 
Tlin cry of MigiiUh when Ihe iiinn at length 
t;«ii besr nn mur^ Yes, add to mo bosides, 
She loavM. in sorrow, int-lodf and ipcech, 
To utt«r forth the fulnea.'i t>( my woei 
Though in nctrtol nngiiiih men are dnmti. 
To me aOod hath gifeii l/> lull my griot.) 

"VTlieii Grcj- had one day eaten tabooed mnseele on 

s terrible retreat to i'erth without heeding the anxions 

aings of his native conijuinion, Kait^er, the eupersti- 

s terror of the Australian vented itself in sonp, and 

Drej- heard hini till lute at night einging: 



Oh, why did he eat [he niii<wUt 

He Bang his fear to sleep. "Poetry," says Stuart 
ill, " is the lullnhy of onr woea." 
Kven if thest- egoietip lyrips have a value for the 
■t, of what worth can they l>c to others ? The prinii- 
man eares little for the gixwl und ill of his neigh- 
ur, and we might suppose that he icoiild l>e likcwtso 
■^iiitc indifferent to thone wings which relau> generally 
mnly to the personal enfferinge and joys of tlie poet; 
we learn to our surprise that the exact contrary is 
Hy the case, " Many songs," says Botif^ "arc great 
ouritee with the Eskimo and are sung as all popit- 
BongB are mug." * In the Andaman Islando a poet 



" Boas. An. Kept. Biirenu nf Elh.. 18S4-'SJ. p. (V 
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can win ^^ immortality " witli a dngle song.* In Ans- 
tralia single songs are carried all over the continent and 
preserved through several generations. "There are 
famous poets among the aborigines whose songs are 
spread from district to district and sung as much as anjr 
popular song in Europe." f Our surprise will not be 
less when we hear that ^' such famous songs are even 
sung by tribes that can not understand their words." X 
In this last curious fact, indeed, we find the solution of 
the whole problem. The primitive public is evidently 
less concerned with the meaning than with the form of 
the songs.* 

It should be recollected that every primitive lyric 
poet 18 at the same time a composer, tliat every primi- 
tive poem is not only a poetic but equally a musical 
work. To the jwet the words of the song may have a 
sense of their own, but to others they are in most cases 
only bearers of the melody. In fact, we usually have 
not the slightest hesitation in sacrificing the sense of a 



* Man, Jour. Antli. Inst., vol. xii, p. 889. 

f Waitz-Gerlan«l, vol. vi, p. 755. J Ibid., p. 756. 

* There is no lack of similar instances in Europe. An interest- 
ing esamplc is found in Boccaccio's Dec^iraerone. After the fifth 
Novella of the fourth day — it is the story of the unhappy lover who 
was slain by the brother of the girl, and whose head the bereaved hid 
in a flower pot— wc read : *' But then after a time this thing having 
become manifested, some one composed a song which is still sung 
to-day, thus : 

* Quale csso f u lo mal Cristiano 
Che mi furd la grasca,* etc. 

This story that Filemcna told was very dear to all the ladies, be- 
cause they had heard the song sung many times, but had never 
been able to learn by asking what the incident was on which it was 
based." 



ffeong to the form. "Many AuBtralians," eaya Eyi'o, ' 
" ran give no inl'orraation concerniiig the luoaning of 
I the Bongs of their own home, and I am inc;UneiI to be- 
lieve that tho explttnatioDB they ofier are verv iinper- 
I feet because more iiiiportJiuce is iisorilied lo the measure 
and qimiitity of the eylliiMes tiinii to the meaning."* 
j Another author writes: "In ail tlie corrtAnirry eougs 
I they re|>eat and trnnBi>otie the words bo as evidently to 
' eing puro nonsenee in ordor to vary or mointaiu the 
rhythm."t The interest in the fonn is not less decid- 
edly preponderant amotig the Mincopies. "Their prin- 
cipal effort," says Man, " ia evidently to keep strictly 
in time. In their songs everything is suhordinated to 
I rhythm, even the soneo, . . . Tliey take the ^p*cato6t 
I liljcrtics in them, not only with tlie form of the words, 
I but even with tlie grammatical construction of the sen- 
res. For exanqtie, the refrain of one of iheir songs 
I ruiiB : ' Chf klu ya lak'n-myr-A f ' or ' Who missed tho 
I bard tortoise ?' while the «iuio phrase ehunld read iu 
I pr(i8e,'MijVyA-dtchC''-bftlen Id kAchi'ro !' . . . Itisovi- 
P dent at once to the eye how great the dilTcrcnco is bt'- 
I twoen the two forms, for in this ae woll as in most of 
I their songH tho wonls are so mutilated in their jtoetic 
I lorm, for the sake of the metre, that they are hardly roc- 
r ^ignisnble. J fii fact, it occurs not rarely that the iM)et of 
I a new song ha« to interpret the sense into ordinary lan- 
ge to the singer as well as to the public." " As to the 



• Ejre. ToL ii, p. 229. 
I Bcrlow, Joar. Anth. tnit.. toI. It. p. 174. 
I Tbe origin of a tpcoial pntrtical Utifntofi'. which hu bMO re- 
marked smang novcml lower ppoplcs, \a»,y be accounted for in this 



way. 



* Mail, Jour. Aiith. Insi., toI. >i<, pp. \\% 368. 
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Eskimo, it is enoagh to point to the fact that there are five 
among the few songs which Boas has collected, the text of 
which consists merely of a rhythmical repetition of an 
entirely meaningless interjection.* We are thus forced 
to the conclusion that lyric poetry in the lowest stages 
of culture has primarily a musical character and only 
secondarily a poetical meaning. 

It has often been said that the development of po- 
etry begins with the epic. It is true that the Hterary 
history of the civilized peoples of Europe begins with 
epic poems, but the Homeric epics are as little primi- 
tive poems as the bronze helmets and swords of Homer's 
heroes are primitive weapons. An epic poem is the re- 
lation of an event from an sesthetic point of view for 
an iBstlietic purpose. It is not absolutely necessary for 
a poetical narration to appear in a metrical form. A 
narration in absolutely correct rhythm and blameless 
rhyme is not necessarily poetical, while another story 
told in free, unadorned prose may be extremely poet- 
i(!al. The epic poems of the Australians, Mincopies, 
and Bushmen, except for a few rhythmical passages, are 

* Wo add here a few observations on the form of primitive 
lyric poetry. Boas has furnished some precise information con- 
cerning tlio rhythmic laws of Eskimo poetry: **Ench long syllable 
can bo replaced by two or three short ones ; other short syllables 
stand as unaccented parts before the accented parts of a foot. Re- 
ally, the rhythmical adaptation of the words to the melody is ver}* 
arbitrary and changeable, so that it is really impossible to speak of 
metrical feet. Herein, too, is a plain evidence that the musical 
rhythm is before everything else decisive as to the form. The 
rhythmical arrangement of the words is governed closely by the 
quantity, not by the accent of the syllables." Boas, loc. cit., p. 651. 
The rhythm of the Australians seems, on the other hand, " to depend 
on the laws of accent. The Australians, furthermore, use rhyme in 
their songs." Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, p. 750. 
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I prose. Only tlie MaiircJuin of the Eskimo are lold 
(for tliG most part Id precise rhythmical recitati\'e 
The distinctive marks of a poetical luirrativo cuiiBist in 
Bits l>eing intended to iufluencc t)ie feelings and only 
the feelings. Every Btory timt posec-sses anotlier exte- 
rior object, whether it be the instrnclioii of the auditor 
Ha ilio Etiinulatioa of liiiii to action, is alike e«eontially 
inpoetical, whether it he dreaaed in proeatc or ]H)Ctic 



In theory an epic poem win be very easily and 

Nearly defined ; but an soon an we ttep out from Uiq 

Uieoretical workroom into prautioal life we sniTer tlie 

welcome experience which incautiouH theoriatti who 

have not wisely avoided thie step ^kioni escajw. Wu 

Btaud helpleitf^ with our simple dctinitiou in tlie prceencc 

of tho variously l>ewilderin;j nlumdance of actual plio- 

LDomena. How ehall we distingiiiiih an o|iic ]>oein from 

historical tnuiition ? Here ie nn Andnitmii story : 

*'Oneof the ancestresses of the Mincopies had a son 

Srlio gained prcat rcpnto by means of his strenj^h and 

^lA deeds. Bnt he also, on account of them, excited 

Sio envy uiid the mortal hatred of another man, named 

({■rebi. One dny, at the Iwf^nniu^ of the rainy eeason, 

terehi went to tho UKither and mn and ajsked to he 

iermitted to nail with them in their canoe. They con- 

mtcd, and Berehi, rarrinng n rusty axe and a whct- 

tonc, elop)>ed into the tmat. Having placed his im- 

blcmentA on the bottom of the cnnoe. he went up to 

ftie youth, took his arm and emelled of it from the 

ind to the shoulder, as if admiring the development of 

e muscles, mumiurinp wliile doing no fliat lie wished 

Milour hU lips with Mood. Suddenly he treacher- 

isly bit the youth in the arm and killed him ; but the 
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murderer's teeth stuck fast in the flesh of the victim, 
so that he could not release them, and he was seized 
and slain by the friends of the murdered man. The 
two corpses were then cast into the sea, where the 
youth was changed into a lizard and the murderer into 
a poisonous lish. The mother in her despair committed 
such offences that the god Puluga for punishment sent 
a flood." * Except for its ending, this story might have 
passed for a historical tradition, while, on the other 
hand, it might just as plausibly be a poetical invention.f 
We confess that we are not able to decide the point. 
Most writers have at hand a very convenient expedient 
for such cases — every fanciful story is poetical. But 
they forget, first, that the idea of " fanciful " covers 
very different breadths among different persons and 
peoples. A cultivated European will find the story of 
a mairs being changed into a fish or a lizard very fan- 
ciful ; but such a wonder would probably fit naturally 
into a rude Mincopy's view of the world. We should 
be especially on our guard against the popular confu- 
sion of fancy and poetry. The poet employs fancy, or 
creative imagination, but the investigator uses it no less. 
It re(|uires (juite as much fancy to solve a mathematical 
problem or construct a physical hypothesis as to relatij 
a fairy tale poetically. The essential difference lies 
in the object toward which the imaginative faculty is 
directed. Xot every fiction, however fanciful it may 
seem to us, is poetical ; but it is so only in case it serves 
the purpose of arousing and keeping up the aesthetic 

• 

* Man, Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xii, pp. 167 et seq. The poem which 
wc liavo publi^ihed on pasrc 29 relates to this story. 

f Tlic f'ircurnslance of the murderer carrying a rusty (therefore 
an iron) axe indicates that the tradition is not very old. 
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ing. An Anstralian etory tells how the pelican 

icquire<l its colouring of black iind white: "In the 

|)egiiiniug nil [lelicong were li1a«k. One day a pelican 

' was deceived h^- an Auetralian, and was so eumged that 

it painted iteelf white in order to contend with men. 

When it waa half through with its painting Rnotin-r 

pelican caiue to it, and, n« it did not know what to ttmke 

of the ciirionH hlack and white thinjt, it j^ave the lirst 

pelican a blon' with its heak and killed it. Before this 

"ill pelicans were Mack, hut now they are hiaek and 

Irbite, and this is tlie reason."' * This story is certainly 

finciful, yet it does not bear a jtoctical bnt rather a 

sientific character. It was not invented for ainuse- 

laeut, bnt for instruction. It is, in fact, nothing less 

Ban a primitive zwlogieal theory. The cliarac-leristic 

a tiieory is tlie arnuigement of a phenomenon the 

Sauae of which is not known witli a class of phenomena 

6 causes of wbicli arc known. The A\istnilian story 

Ictnforms exactly to this principle. The Austrfllian-s are 

tck ; and whon they are white, it is because thev have 

Minted theniselviw, and that for battle. The pelican is 

hlaflk and white, lliureforc it has painted itiielf for 

haltle; but it has not comidt-ted the [minting, else it 

^,would have Iteon all wbit*. The explanation appears 

idiculous to a European ; it is not, however, intended 

rilizeil Europeans, hut for primitive Australians. 

The Boshmcn aceonnt for the origin of the stars 

nth a story relating tliat '* a maiden of a former people 

—from whom the Bushmen sprang — wanted to make 

Ight by which men coold find their way home. She 
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therefore threw glowing ashes in the air, and thesparks 
became stars." The train of thought through which 
the Bushmen conceived this childish story is the same 
in principle as that which has since led man to his 
greatest discoveries and his deepest insight By the 
side of such efforts of primitive science are found all 
sorts of philological hypotheses. In the language of 
the Mincopies, the same word, gu-rug^ stands for night 
and for a certain caterpillar. The fact has to be ac- 
counted for, and so the following story is told : ^* One 
day the sun shone with such burning heat as to cause 
great distress. Two women who had become fretful 
over the heat vented their ill humour upon a poor 
caterpillar, which they crushed. The god Puluga was 
so enraged at tliis offence that he sent men a long 
night, in order that they might learn to prize the bless- 
ing of the sunlight more highly. Therefore night is 
called by the same name as that caterpillar, gxi-rugp* 
The literature of primitive peoples is full of stories of 
this sort, and all such stories are in their substance not 
poetical. It is highly probable, indeed, that they eon- 
tain poetical elements, but it is impossible for us to ex- 
tract them. Consequently we have no alternative except 
in our study of primitive epic poetry to turn aside from 
this whole group, notwithstanding it has poetical constit- 
uents, and confine ourselves exclusively to those stories 
which bear neither the character of historical traditions 
nor of scientific hypotheses. Unfortunately, we can 
not, in making such a separation, proceed upon any 
universal principle, but must decide each case by itself, 
and it is more than probable that we shall frequently 

* Man, Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xii, p. 172. 
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I in doing thiit. T!ie woret of it is, however, 
i»t uur material, already scantj- witlidnt tliis, will bu 
jatly reduced by lliis course. Tlie storiee whit^h Man 
ollected among tlie Mincopiea are aluioet exclusively 
ifthical, and only a relatively small nnmber uf the 
Kostralian etoriei^ are undoubtedly poetical. A large 
nmlter of the Bushmen animal Btories must likewise 
B taken out. Only of the Eiskiiuo stories can we re- 
\ a coneidenililu number as purely or jiredonnuantly 
pired liy poetic motives. The following eliaracter- 
tadon relates simply to the meitgre remnant left by this 
ifting : 

The piwinctions of primitive epi<! pixitry are as a 
whole very limited in scope. Monumental epiia, like 
those of the Indtiuis, Grwks, and Gemiana, are as rare 
in this stage of culture us pyramids and {laluces. The 
building stones for such works certainly lie ready hem 
and tliere. Many of the Btoriea of the hunting trikw 
conneetwi as to subject. Among the Busliuien, for 
uttance, the liM-nst is the centre of a whole circle of 
Wries; but the iudindnat dories, tliongb thus related, 
IKvo never been combined into a poetical unity. Uleok 
i, indeed, given his collection of South Africau animal 
rics tlio title of Reineke Fuclia in Siid-Afrika, but in 
aliti,' it at most contains the oiaterials for a South 
ricsn Itinnelce Fueha. 
The primitive epic also take* it* material from the 
clfl which primitive art only rarely tninsi-cnds— the 
) of the men ant] animals which are closest to the 
pterest of the aavago. Animal |)ootry predominates in 
LtistraliA and Sonth Africa, while the hypertx>rean art 
X story •tilling generally deala with human material. 
[*The Htoriea of the Eskimo," says Rink, "give us a 
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tnie picture of everything that most strongly engager 
their imagination, of everything that appears great and 
pleasing to then^^and of whatever seems hateful and 
terrible to them, in life as in nature. They constantly 
depict to us the great struggle for existence, which 
compels recognition and admiration of personal courage 
and strength which represent the primary conditions "bi 
successful life ; while, on the otlier hand, the thought 
of increasing and securing the pleasure of life by means 
of this power is hardly suggested. Never is much 
room given in this poetry to the almost universal feel- 
ing of love. No wonder that such poverty of material 
and such simplicity of passion and feeling make these 
poems monotonous and rather tiresome to us." * 

The epic of civilized peoples has been compared to 
a broad, quietly flowing stream ; the epic of savages, 
on the other hand, may be compared to a narrow, rapid, 
rippling brook. Their stories have, as it were, only one 
dimension. The whole interest of the i)oet and the 
auditor follows the progress of the action, and hardly a 
glance is given to all the rest. While in the best mod- 
em romances the action only serves to develop the char- 
acters, the character in these primitive stories simply 
serves to carry on the action. Consequently they are 
never described, but only indicated, and that usually in 
the slightest and most superficial way. A comparison 
of animal stories of the Austrjilians and Bushmen with 
the German Jieineke Fnahs^ with reference to this 
feature, is exceedingly instructive. In the German ani- 
mal epic the action is developed consistently accord- 
ini? to the characters of the several animals, which are 

♦ Rink, p. 89. 
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■«co)!i'ntly ubscrved and described according to their 

oatiiral poeiiliarities. But witli the Buslkinen and Aua- 

tralianB tlic clianu-'tt-'rs of the aniumtB are geuemlly 

treated arbitrarily, and always in u wliolly eulwrdinate 

Wfty, and in only a very few (Siscs can any inner rt-la- 

be discavered between llie eliametere and the 

tbge action. There U as little description of men in 

B Htonos of the Eskimo, Ab a nile, no more is told 

IB of a person than that he is " gootl " or " bad." A few 

K'^jrpeB have been developed, but an individual oharaeter 

r confronts us. " The old l>achelorK are alwaya 

licrouB and odd; the woman is generally preei-nied 

I AolicitouH only for her own lioueehold and saving ; 

■vliile the poor widow is distinguidhed for bcuevolent 

igCKKl humour; a band of five brothcrM represent pride 

^md rudenuse, and the middle one is alwHys enriooe.'' * 

Far less does the primitive nmn dwell upon the de- 

ription of Nature. We have already tx>i>ited out that 

KHature at lar^ ban only a praetieal interest to the 

inntinji tribes, and have at-connted for the fact. Nnf- 

1 si^nery is n.';?irded in their stories only so far as 

Rtrictly neoeesary for the if)mprehenmJon of the ac- 

A tree is a tree, a mountain ia a mountain, tlie 

I is the soa, and nothing more. Descriptions of Na- 

t nre tw r»re in the primitive epics as were scenic 

t<irations in the old Enjrlicli theatres. The place of 

e aetion ia never painted, bnt only named. 

Even the aetion, which so exclusively interests the 

rlmitive story tellcru and their uuditont, lias little in 

I attract and fix onr attention. The animal sto- 

I, especially of tlie Australians and Bushmen, could 



' Hiak, p. M. 
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hardly afford any special entertainment to a Enropean. 
The substance of most of them consists of a mixed and 
loosely related series of strange events, in which no 
deeper poetic connection is discernible, at least to our 
eyes. It will be sufficient to introduce one example — a 
story from the Bushmen locust cycle, in the abbrevi- 
ated form in which Batzel repeats Bleek!s version :* 

^' The locust took a shoe and changed it into an 
eland, which it kept in the reeds for a plaything and 
fed with honey. The ichneumon was despatched to 
see why the locust brought home no honey; but while 
the locust was calling the antelope out of the reeds, it 
was shut up by the ichneumon in a sack ; then, by the 
advice of its grandfather, made a hole in the sack ; and 
the ichneumon called the antelope out of the reeds and 
Bhot it. The locust, discovering , its dead playmate, 
wept bitterly, and, following the track, found two meer- 
kats collecting the blood, one of which threw the locust 
violently down upon the horns of the dead antelope. 
But the locust surrounded itself with darkness by pier- 
cing the gall of another eland-antelope, fled, and lay 
clown at home while the sun was still high. The meer- 
kats having cut the meat of the antelope into strips, 
hung it upon a tree, and with it tlieir weapons and 
clothes. This tree rose in the night while they were 
sleeping, and floated over to the locust and the ichneu- 
mon, which by the time their enemies woke had posses- 
sion of the property. One of the meerkats kept noth- 
ing Imt its girdle, and made a tail out of it." * 

Such tales are like the stories our children tell one 
another. They obviously originated in a taste for the 

* Ratzel, Vt)lkerkunde, toI. i, p. 75. 
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lywbulouH, and satiafy the rBfiuiremente of pcietical 
rest in its nidest form. There is no trace in them 
g higher artii^tic unity ; one fiincifui thought attaches 
ilf to another ; the more incoherent they are, the bet- 
As compared n'ith tliese chatterings, the tales of 
le Eekimo already repreaent a considerable higher 
«piu form. As against tlic opinion that the fanciful i^ 
eynonymous with the poetit-al, it is not nnprotitable 
to point to tlic faet that the more highly developed 
l>oetry of the Eskimo contaitis far fewer fantastic ele- 
ments tiiaii tlie rudest form of tlio epic which we liave 
found among the Australians and Bnslimeu. Tlio origi- 
nally wildly exuberant fancy is in fact more and more 
pruned smd tarne^l in tlie progressive development of 
:try; and the best which tlio greatest ]>oeIs give us 
always likewise the simplest and most natural. The 
knows how to apply the principle of climax 
id antithesis, and succeeds excellently in arousing 
etrict attention, sympathy, and auger. " The ptieta," 
eays Rink, " display a peculiar skill in gaining effect 
id variety from their ecanty material. If we regard 
ir tales more closely, we discover a tnie poetic feel- 
in tlie way tliey illustrate the development of the 
[heat perfection from the most modest beginuitigs, 
* set forth on the one side the dangers and on tlie 
ler tlie meuas by which they are overcome, as tlie 
itor wislies to direct the attention of his hearere," * 
has read the following story of tlic little 
iuk, ho will acknowledge tltnt Itiuk is right. 
is one of the favourites of the Eakimo, and exhibits 
all the cliorocteristic traits of their epic art. We give 
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it here, except for a few unimportant abbreviations, in 
the form in which Bink has published it^ on the basis 
of nine different versions : 

" There was once a poor little orphan boy who lived 
among cruel men. His name was Kagsagsuk, and his 
foster-mother was a poor old woman. • They dwelt in a 
miserable little kennel at the entrance of the house. 
They were not permitted to go mto the Uving room of 
the house ; but EAgsagsuk lay among the dogs in the 
passage in order to warm himself ; and when the men 
woke their sledge dogs with their whips^ it was no affair 
of theirs if the lash struck the poor boy too. When 
the men were feasting themselves with walrus fat and 
frozen meat, and little Kagsagsuk lay upon the thres- 
hold, they sometimes put their fingers into his nostrils 
and lifted him up into the air. Consequently liis nos- 
trils were enlarged, but otherwise he was as small as 
ever. They gave the poor fellow frozen meat, but no 
knife with which to cut it up. EGs teeth, they said, 
were good enough for that ; and sometimes they pulled 
out a pair of teeth because he ate too much. His poor 
foster-mother made him boots and a little spear, with 
which he could go out and play with the other chil- 
dren ; but they threw him down, rolled him around in 
the snow, filled his clothes vnth suow, and plagued him 
in every possible way ; and the girls sometimes be- 
smeared him all over with dirt. One time he was 
going alone to the mountain, and was thinking about 
how he could become strong. His foster-mother had 
taught him a magic formula ; and as he was standing 
between two high mountains he called out : ' Strength, 
come here ! Power, come to me ! ' Suddenly there 
came a large animal in the shape of an amarok (wolf). 
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^gsak wns eo frigtiteiiol that he ran awaj ; but 

the aiiuital quickly overtriok him, wound lus tail like a 

*'cord round the youth's body, and threw him domi. 

KagHigsiik thereupon heard a rattling, and saw a numher 

tif Bea dog's bouee fall f i-oiii out of hie body to the ground, 

■ The amiiruk s|>uke and aaid, ' These are tlie honee that 

ive hindered your growtli.' lie threw the little one 

wn twice more, and Imnes fell out eaeli time, hut 

"fewer of tliem. The fourth time Kagsagflnk did not 

fall to the ground, and the fifth time he remained 

standing. At lust the ainurok said, 'If you want to 

be strong and raighty, yiiu may rome to me every day.' 

On the way home KagwigHuk fell that he was much 

liglitcr, he could likowiee run, and he threw the fttones 

KTound that lay in his way. As he came near the house 

the girls eried ODt : * Kngsagsuk is coining ; let us throw 

dirt on him,' and the \xtys beat him and plagued him 

tu liefure ; he, however, offered no resistance, but slipped 

~Bliray as usual tn sleep wit)i the dngs. Frou] this time 

Km he went to the amarok and felt hiuisclf stronger 

p Crcry day, and ou the way home he kicked the stones 

r ftwuy from in front of him and ahout on tlie ground, 

I AO that the stones flew around him. At last even the 

L' amarok could not throw him, and said : ' This is enough 

I now ; human beings can now no longer overcome 

I ^ou ; hut I advise you still to stick to your okl habita. 

I When, however, the winter wines on, and the sea is 

fronen, then will l>e ynur time. Tliree large hears will 

|«p[>ear, and they shall fall by your hand.' That day 

^Kttpwipsuk ran all the way back, and threw the intones 

» iho right and to the left. But at homo he Ijehaved 

^R usual, and the people plagued him more than 

One day in the fall the kayiik men brought 
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home a large piece of driftwood, wLieh they fastened 
on the shore to a pair of large stones, for it was much 
too heavy for them to carry all into the house at once. 
But Kagsagsuk got np secretly at night, unlashed the 
log, took it on his shoulders, and rammed it deep in the 
ground behind the house. The men wondered much 
in the morning, when they could not find the log, till 
an old woman discovered it behind the house. Then 
they all ran up in great excitement, exclaiming : * Who 
could have done this ? There must be a man among 
us as strong as a giant ! ' The young men behaved as 
if they would have it believed that they were tlie heroes 
— the impostors ! 

" Then winter came, and the people of the house 
abused Kagsagsuk more outrageously than ever, but lie 
continued in his old habits, and did not let them observe 
anything. One day three men came running with the 
report that three large bears had climbed an iceberg. 
Kobody ventured to start out to capture them. Kag- 
sagsuk, however, saw that his time had come. * Mother,' 
he said, * lend me your boots, so that I can go out with 
them and look at the bears.' The old woman disdain- 
fully threw them to him and said, scornfully, *Kow 
bring me a skin for my bed, and another for the cover- 
let.' He drew the boots on, fastened up his ragged 
clothes, and ran out. The others exclaimed : ' Is not 
that Kagsagsuk ? What is he doing here ? Drive him 
away ! ^ And the girls cried, ' He is gone crazy ! ' But 
Kagsagsuk passed through the throng as though they 
had been only a school of little fishes ; ran so violently 
that his heels struck his neck, and the snow flew around 
him glittering like a rainbow. He climbed the iceberg 
with hands and feet, whereupon the largest bear in? 
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[y raised bis paws against him. But SagsagBak 
tnmed round in order to tnako himfielf Boc-ure, §eize(] 
the l)car by the fore paws, and eluiig it bo %'iolently 
againcit tbe iceberg ibat tbe legs canio off frcim tlie 
trcnli, tlirow tbe l)ody to the spectatom, and exclaimed : 
That is my first ratt-li; skin it and divide itl' The 
otliers thought, 'The next bear will eurely kill hini.' 
But Kagsagsuk did with tlie Becond bear m he bad 
done with tbe first. Coining to Uie third bear, he held 
it by tbe paivs, and struck the epcetatore witli it, say- 
ing, * That rascal there has treate<l lue slianiefully, and 
that one has douo worse,' and did not stop till all had 
run friglitoncd into the buii6c. When he went in he 
proceeded with the two bear ekins directly to his foster- 
aaotliitr and said, ' Horo are your bed and coverlet.' 
Then bo ordcrwl lier to prtipare the niewt and cook it, 
Tlic otlierd now iinHu-d KiigsiigBuk to coTue uito tlie 
'living room, but hv went hnnilily under tbe passage as 
■ferrnorly, and slid, ' Really, I can not go over tlioro 
,Ie»« one of you pulls rae up by tbe nostrils.' IIow- 
■Bver, nobrxiy ventnre<l to try this, but his old foster- 
mother came and di<l what lie rcjuirod. The men 
wore now all very polite to liim. One of tliem Baid, 
fJPray, come nearer.' Ajid aiiotlier, ' Come, dear friend, 
[Bod eit down.' ' Ko, not there,* said a third, ' that 
sneh ha« no eovcr ; here ie a fine ecat for Kngeagsuk.' 
however, declined all their invitations, and sat, as 
lal, on tbe narrow, hard side-bench. After the meal 
10 of the inmates of the hoosc sent n girl out to fctt-b 
iter for Mt«r Kagsagsuk.' .Vfler ehc returnci], and 
;lie luid dnmk, be drew her gently to himiielf and lliankcd 
for the service, and instantly l»eg»in tn prvw her so 
[Jurd tliht tbe blood «purtod ont if ' ' 
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only said, ^ I believe she lias burst ' ; and her parents 
said, very humbly, ' Oh, that is no matter, she is good 
for nothing except to bring water.'' When, a little 
while afterward, the youths came in, he called out to 
them, ' You will make splendid seal hunters,' and seiz- 
ing them, crushed one and then another, and tore their 
limbs apart. The parents only said again : ^ That is no 
matter; he was a good-for-nothing.' Kagsagsuk con- 
tinued executing his vengeance in this way till he had 
killed all in the house who had ever done him wrong. 
He only spared the poor people who had been friendly 
toward him, and lived in peace with them on the pro- 
visions tliat had been stored up for the winter. He 
chose the best kui/aks for himself, and practised so in- 
dustriously in the navigation of them that he was soon 
able to undertake long journeys to the north and south. 
Thus he went around in the pride of his heart, and dis- 
played his Btrciigtli in all the land." * 

The story of little Kagsagsuk reminds us in its ex- 
ceedingly effective form — and partially, too, in its sub- 
stance — of the best Mahrchen of the civilized peoples 
of Europe ; and it reminds us of them so much, that 
the question involuntarily arises whether this Eskimo 
tale may not be a European fairy story in hyperborean 
dress. With this question we meet at last one of the 
greatest difficulties that the study of primitive epic has 
to overcome. Are the stories of the primitive peoples 
really primitive stories ? For the tale of Kagsagsuk, 
at least, we believe we can answer this question in the 
affirmative; but the Eskimo have a large number of 
stories for the autochthonous orimn of which we can 

o 

* Rink, pp. 93 d seq. 
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vonch. Some liave eut-h u similarity with well- 
known Nurwe^aii eagna tijftt it is iliffiwilt, without 
furtiier kiiowledjre, not to apcotint for tln-iii ne an 
inheritance from the ancient Scandinavian Bettters;* 
itliers, again, may have bet-n borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring Indian tribes; and etill others have, perhape, 
■been introduecd in reoent limes by Eiiro[ie;ui luis.'^ion- 
'iriee, trailers, and aailors. A like eceptii'al prudence 
i^ projjer towanl the storiea of the Australians and 
iBofihmeQ. It is always posi^ible tlmt filvok may speak 
of Reinfkf Fwhs in Koiith Africa \vith more justice 
than he himself euppoAes. Our ReiueW Fnihn iteelf 
affords the host illustration of the distance to which 
such animal stories con wander. Obviously the stories 
which ure transmitted from otic people to another 
iffer many transformations in the process, the greater 
id more profound as the differences in civilization 
Tjetweon tlie peoples in (luestiott are preater. The 
original form, and even tlie original nense, are fre- 
quently lost ; and tlien it ia hard to recognise eucli an 
immigrant storj' among the aboriginal poems as to dia- 
tiugiiish the mixed posterity of a European waif living 
in a hunting trilie from a full-bltHHlcd native. In the 
moontimo — aiui we must not deceive ourselves— «o 
long as criticifim lias not gucceedc<l in piirifj-ing the 
poetical tales of tho hunting peoples from all foreign 
constituents, every «iliirt at a critical estimation of the 
^littve opic will have only a doubtful value. 
The drama is regarded by most historians of Mlcra- 

and fpflthetics as tho latest fonii of poetry j yet we 

• Cnnii«rp. f»r rxnTl>|ilr. \\w lociTiil <it IlltHiiJnii-;. wlik'li Id** 
., (>. 017) IiM InuiicriW'l. wllit llm Sugn vt Wklktitl llu) 
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can say, with a certain degree of right, that it is the 
earliest. The peculiar feature of the drama is the 
representation of an event simultaneously by speech 
and mimicry. In this sense nearly every primitive 
tale is a drama, for the teller is not satisfied with simply 
relating history, but he enlivens his words by appro- 
priate intonations and gestures— he represente the ac- 
tion dramatically. " The dramatic liveliness and the 
effect of the Bushman tales," says Katzel, "is very 
much heightened by the animals generally speaking 
the Bushman language in ways indicative of each, 
for which purpose the teller seeks to give his mouth 
the form characteristic of the animal represented."* 
Boas says of the Eskimo story-tellers that "they 
know exceedingly well how to express the feelings of 
the different persons through modulations of their 
voices." t We need only watch children m their 
story telling to satisfy ourselves that this dramatically 
enlivened form of enunciation is the most natural 
and most primitive. Children and primitive peoples 
likewise are indeed unable to make any narration with- 
out accompanying it with the appropriate demeanour 
and play of gesture. Pure relation requires a com- 
mand of language and of one's own body which is 
rarely found among civilized men, and hardly ever 
among savages. Pure epic is therefore probably the 
latest among the three chief kinds of poetry. 

Common usage, however, means by a drama, not the 
relation of an event enlivened by mimicry, but its 
direct mimic and verbal representation by several per- 



* Rfttzel, VOlkerkundc, vol. i, p. 78. 
f Boas, he. ciLy p. 640. 
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TVe can prove the exieten*ffl of the drama etcn 

in tliis narrow sense in tbe lowest stages of enltare. 

If we recall the duet of Greenljinders which Rink has 

published, and conceive — a coQccption wliieh prob- 

I ably corresponds to tho reality— that the two eingerti 

J not only relating their adventure but are ropre- 

leuting it by miniic gestures, we have a complete 

]3ramatic eceQe. In fact, vre discem in these dnet6, 

Kfrhich are very uuicli in vojfue, not only in arctic 

lAniericn but aU) in Australia, one root of the drama.* 

I Wb have already found tlie second root in the mimio 

I dances. The duet becomes the draiua a& et^wn as it 

cnpanied by the imitative movement ; the tniniio 

tdance becomes the drama as s<x>n as it is accompanied 

Ity wonls. The prbnitivc drama is outwardly distiu- 

Kguishcd from the mimic dance, lirst by the movements 

fof the actors not being rhythmically regulate*!, and 

IBccoudly by tlieir l>eing occasioually accomjianied by 

r wonJs. It ia not easy so precisely to define the inner 

ditlerence. It can l>c said tliat Ilie dnima doca not 

represent a mere unifurm action like, for example, 

I pmldling, liut an action in progressive develop- 

bnent; but if we do not do violence to the facta, we 

B^hall find it very hard to draw a sharp lino of division 

Ivhcre there is in reality only continuous transition. 

■Furthermore, words pluy so sutionlinato a ^mrt in the 

Edramadc porfomianooa of Imuting peo]>1es that they 

tmher ro«eiTibIe our pantomimes tlian our dnuntts. 

|V« suppose ihat such pantomimes or dmmaa exist 

■ among all primitive i)eopIe8; but they have tlius far 

I'becn observed only among the Anittralians, tbe Aleuts, 



• Eyre, vol. H. p. MO. 
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the Eskimo, and the Fuegians,* and have been folly 
described only as among the first two. The dramatic 
performances of the Eskimo have been mentioned 
often, but never, to our knowledge, described-f A 
lively description of a pantomime which was repre- 
sented by the Aleuts to the members of Krusenstem's 
Expedition may be found in Choris : " An Aleut, who 
was armed with a bow, represented a hunter, another a 
bird. The former expressed by gestures how very 
glad he was that he had found so fine a bird ; never- 
theless, he would not kill it. The other imitated the 
motions of a bird seeking to escape the hunter. He 
at last, after a long delay, pulled his bow and shot : the 
bird reeled, fell and died ; the hunter danced for joy ; 
but finally he became troubled, repented having killed 
80 fine a bird, and lamented it ; suddenly the dead bird 
rose, turned into a beautiful woman, and fell into the 
hunter's arms." J The Australian drama, which Lang 
witnessed, is related to this northern scene about as a 
moral piece to a romantic fairy tale. In this, too, the 
performers limited themselves to a dumb play, while 
the director of the whole accompanied the several 
scenes of the pantomime with an explanatory song. 
The perfonnance took place on a moonlight night in a 
clearing in the woods lighted up by a great fire. The 
orchestra consisted of about a hundred women, and 
about five hundred native spectators were present. 
" The first scene consisted in the representation of a 

* Tho (Iranmtic performances of the Yahgans, which Bove has 
mentioned but not described, may really be mimic dances. 

f Compare our deductions concerning the raimic dances of the 
Eskimo, pp. 208, 209. 

X Choris, Voyage pittoresque autour du Monde. 
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rattle which came out of the woods to pasture 
on the meadow. The bliwk players liad paiated tliem- 
Eelves appropriately to their chara^tcre. The imitiitiun 
waa skilful ; the motion and behaWour of each hea^l of 
the herd were amusingly iiatimil. Some lay on the 
ground and chewed liioir cuds. Others stood and 
Bcratj:hed themsolvea witli their honis and hind feet, 
■OT licked tlieir compauionB or their i-alves. Others 
robbed one anotlier's heads in a friendly way. After 
this bucolic idyl htui lasted u little while, the second 
scene be^^n. A banil of blacks were pci-ceived creep- 
ing upon the herd, with all the prccantions which the 
natives use in such cjwes. At length they were nejir 
enough, and two cattle fell, struck by epoai-x, to the 
highest delight of the B]>ectatorft, who broke out in 
enthusiafitic applause. Tlie Imntere preteiide<l to skin 
tlieir prey, drvsn it, and cut it np — all with the moat 
painstaking exactness. The third scene was opened 
with a trotting of Iiorses in the wood. Iminediatoly 
^•fterward a troop of white men appcaretl on horsc- 
!k. Tiicir face*! were painted a whitish brown ; their 
lK>die«i blue or re<h to rt^preseut coloured shirts; and 
lower part* of tboir ie^ in the absence of {laiterB, 
were wrapped with brushwood. These white men pal- 
]opcd »tmi^ht np to the blacks, fired and drove them 
Itaok. The latter collet^ted again, and n dcsiwrote Iwit- 
tle began, in which the blacks hmt tbo wliitcs and 
drove them l)ack. The whites bit off their cartridf^ 
^o(] the caps on their guns — in short, went regolarly 
through all the motions of loading and firiup. As often 
a black felt, the spoctalors grotined. hut when a white 
bit the dust a loudshout of joy went up. At last 
i« whitCM were disgracefally put to flight, to the on- 
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bounded delight of the natives, who were so excited 
that the merest trifle might have changed the sham 
fight into bloody earnest." * 

This result of the Australian drama involves nothing 
surprising to a European. We have long been accus- 
tomed to honour poetry as the most eflFective art. 
Borne by mighty geniuses, poetry rose centuries ago to 
uncontested predominance in Europe. Sometimes its 
hegemony threatens to degenerate into a despotism 
through the zeal of its critical champions who to try 
force the laws of poetry upon the other arts. In any 
case no other art since painting and sculpture, newly 
bom in the Renascence, have grown old, can compare 
with poetry in the breadth and depth of its social in- 
fluence. Modern history marks whole epochs of civili- 
zation with the name of some poet or poem ; and poetry 
has more than once, through a single work, impressed 
a peculiar stamp upon a whole generation. Poetry 
largely owes this royal position to its essential peculiar- 
ity. No other art has such unlimited command of so 
Umitless material. There is no phenomenon in the 
inner or outer world which poetry has not the means 
of grasping and illustrating; and while its means — 
spoken forms — are accessible and familiar to everybody, 
they are at the same time capable of the most manifold 
and refined aesthetic perfection. Yet all this richness 
of material and means continues unfruitful, like an 
enchanted treasure, till a hero comes who is able to cap- 
ture it, while generations may pass looking for him in 



*Lanf:, The Aborigines of Australia. Brouph Smyth, vol. i, 
p. 171. The European incidents detract nothing from the priraitiTe 
character of the representation. 
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For tliree bundred yeara the princes nf [wesj 

iUfcoeiled one another in Europe Uke the kings in 

ifbcth's viaioii ; from Shakcspearo to Goethe — what 

t eorics of crowned licatU ! Foniier pjMx-hs, loo, had 

their great poets; jet the grcntijst masters of anti(|uity 

n<l the iriiddle agos Aid not prolmMy exeri'ieti so broad 

nn<l mighty an induenco over their eontemjmraries as 

hroceeds in modem times even from mediocre jk ots. 

Xhc later jioctry, iu fuct, owes its pusitiou uf power to 

1 ndvance whk-h is wholly outride of itself — the in- 

rention of the art of printing. Through tlie press tlie 

ret can speak to a miiltitudo t-ompared with which the 

^oneandfi who can iwsemhle in a gignntie bnihling like 

3ie Coliseum are as a drop in the ocean, Gutt«nhei^ 

brgcd the weapona for j)oetry with wliich it has coD- 

[Ucrcd the world. 

In what does this powerful intluence of poetry on 
>cial life eouHist ? Every poom primarily expresses 
mly the feeling of the poet ; hut it expresses it in a 
lorm that arouses similar feelini; in those who hear and 
I it. The note which the poet strikes onnHcs all the 
Siords of like tone wliich it readies to iHinnd in nnisou 
r barmnny with it. The great poet holds the en- 
intcd fiddle of the Gorman legend, and the execu- 
ionordro^M his cord, the smith lets his hammer fall, 
^e student shuts his book, to listen : the sume fiM^ling 
rihratea through tlieni all, and their heart* beat in the 
BtUG time — they have l)ecome one with the |H>et and 
ith one another. Poetry unites men, whom the in- 
<n.«ts of life separate, by invoking the same fccUng in 
D; and, hy (vnstantly repeating the invm-ati'-n, it 
Inally pmdnoes a lasting unity of niond. The practical 
llue of such poetical iiuificutton is demonetrated to a» 
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by history. Politics rent Italy, but poetry united it; 
the mighty voices of its great poets, which spoke to the 
Neapolitans as well as to the Lombards, kept alive in 
Italians through the long years of separation and servi- 
tude the consciousness that they were and ought to 
be one people. The Grermans have had equal experi- 
ence of the unifying power of poetry. The "Holy 
Koman Empire " fell to pieces, and in life we felt only 
as Prussians, or Swabians, or Bavarians, till our great 
poetry taught us to feel again that we were Germans. 
In this sense it may be said that Goethe had no less 
part in the foundation of the new Oennan Empire 
than Bismarck. Poetry accomplishes still more ; it not 
only unites men — it elevates them, too. The poet, it 
is true, can elevate his public only when he himself 
stands above it. But in this case the expression of his 
higher and nobler feelings awakens in the others a 
more refined and richer emotional life than that wluch 
practical life has matured in them. Nevertheless, even 
the greatest poet is never able to draw out from his 
hearers feelings of which they are not naturally capa- 
ble ; he can awaken and develop only the moods that 
are present; but without him these higher moods 
would be even more dormant than the seed in a clod on 
which no sunlight falls. In the hours when the rays 
of a poetical work illuminate our souls, we feel what 
we can be and what we ought to be. And even when 
the holy hour passes away — if it has been rightly lived 
— it can not go without leaving its traces in our lives. 
The {esthetic feelings which poetry arouses in us are 
not feelings foreign to life; the poetic excitement is 
rather a stimulation in peculiar shape of the same feel- 
ings as determine the conduct of life, VitCB est dnm 




\dfTe vidimuT. In tbie wav^nd not tlirougli any 

iinrhynied moral preacliing, for which ouly 

iglers misuse poetry — tlie great poete have been 

K'iitTs of maakiml. The peoples have at all times 

felt, more or less cletirly, what tliey owe to great poeta. 

The (Jreeka listened tti the eongs of their Homer with 

the same reverence ae to the voice of the Delphian 

divinity. The people of the middle ages looked up to 

Virgil with superstitious awe aa to a magician and 

prophet ; the figure of Dante rises in auperhuman niag- 

^^■Utiide in the cities and the heart uf Italy ; and the 

^^^^nnd of the critic who ventures to write about (jocthe 

^^^Kvolunturily trumbles when it touches the hem of his 

^^^Hfcnncnt. 

^^^S Poetry can inde«d as readily ttim its power to evil 
^^^■0 to good. While it can uu the one btuid develop the 
^^^Hemis of higher and nobler feelings, it can on the other 
^^^Herelop the lower and debasing instincts that slumber 
^^^Bi every soul ; and it can not l)c dented that for the 
poet who elevutos his readers there are a dozen others 
vho drag them down intu the tilth in which they ore 
themselves at home. Especially to-day, in the fa<.'c of 
epidemic spnswl of the lowest cheap romances, 
B may be pardoned for sometimes doubting whether 
wtry is on the whole a curse or a blessing to social 
Indet^d, if the peoples arc not flu(t't«sfully pro- 
d by the dilTuitton of good writings against poison- 
B infection by bad ones, the time will certainly come 
m we shall long for Plato's state, in which poets of 
sort were duly honoured as " holy, wonderful, 
ebamiing men," and then politely led across the 
ders. 
Uos poetry a like eignificauce in the lifea of the 
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hunting peoples ? It has not the command of the same 
means of diffusion. The primitive peoples have neither 
printing nor writing ; their poems are propagated only 
from mouth to mouth.* Furthermore, the language 
set narrow limits to their spread. Just as the primitive 
peoples have been split up into numerous little, sepa- 
rated tribes, so the primitive languages have been split 
into numerous little, separated dialects. In South Aus- 
tralia " every solitary wandering tribe has its own lan- 
guage " ; t and not rarely tribes very near one another 
in space are in speech far distant.:]: That the mem- 
bers of different tribes can, nevertheless, in case of need 
come to an understanding, proves nothing against our 
view that this multiplicity of languages is a great hin- 
drance to the spread and influence of poetical produc- 
tions. Single songs, it is true, go from their homes 
into the remotest parts of the continent ; we are never- 
theless satisfied that not the poetical substance but only 
the musical form reaches the natives in this wav. There 
are no less than eight different dialects on the small 
Andaman group. When Lieutenant Temple compared 
two immediately neighbouring dialects, he found that 
in every thirty words only three were identical, while 
inflections were altogether different from one another.^ 
The various tribes of Bushmen also speak their special 
dialects. While Bleek remarks that no one Bushman 
language exists in Cape Colony, which is so different 

* The rude attempts at writing which are found in this stage of 
civilization, the notches of the Australians and the pictures of the 
Alaskan tribes, are wholly unfit, by their nature, to express a poet- 
ical form. 

f Waitz-Gorland, vol. vi, p. 706. X ^^^^-j P- '^07. 

* Man, Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xii, p. 122. 
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from the rest m from that of the Ilottcntota, wo have no 

right to conclude that their dialect§ are not considerably 

different from one another ; for the same investigator 

tells iia tliat " the liushmaii laugiiage ia certainly no more 

nearly related to thu Hottentot than the English to the 

The dialei'ts of the Eskimo seem to lie more 

irly alike, although " the l&nguagiM of tlio tribes west 

Itlie Mackenzie are conBidembly different from those 

jftho oast " ; * bnt the extremely seattcrud condition of 

Bthin pupiilarionit here in the far north forma an in- 

Irmonntahte barrier to rapid and general diatribution 

1 poetical works, '^'l^e small scttlemcutu of the Ks- 

" 8!iy8 Rink, " are itcpiimtod from one another by 

lert wastes of ten, twenty, or oven a himdred miles, 

Ithuugh it is highly probable that these various seat- 

red tribes have gone out from a common home, their 

tercourse is at preeunt limited, and we may assume 

lliont exoneration that the tribes of Greenland and 

ibnulor have in all prolwilnlily had no intercourse 

tdi those who livu on the cuast of Bering Stniit for 

f least a tluiiiitand years, but, on the contrary, have no 

tOwledge of their existence." t ('onsetirientlv all their 

ffiea of ruccnt origin hear " the character of family 

iditions." The tribes of the Eskimo further jjoflsess, 

B other hunting {>eiiplei«, a common treasure of poet- 

1 tnulitions. To all appearance, liowever. the jtiienis 

KthiB last sort have not Isecn propagated independent- 

\ but are iDheritvol from tlieir tuicostors ; the tribes 



* Rink. p. 1*. ■* TlnMliffpn-iK'e in UiiKuaim Uitwitn Cirnnlanil 
|l iMbnulur b lam thui that bi'twM-n Svnli'li «nil Ditnlili." 
I Rink. p. »4. " Wben [>r. K>n« ri*ii«(l \U Bnmll Rntilni" trib« 
milh Sound, the iiatlvv* I ht<nt were niueti jsurprisnl to find thaf 
not tb» oalj nieu im bbcIIu" 
It 
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brought these with them from the old common home, 
and have preserved them m their dispersion. 

As poetry in the lowest grades of civilization is des* 
titate of the means of uniting wider circles in feeling, 
it is also not so capable there, as in the upper grades, 
of enriching and ennobling the emotional life of its 
hearers. The primitive poet is only in extremely ex- 
ceptional cases above the level of his public. Not at 
all that Nature has not produced any pre-eminently en- 
dowed individuals among these peoples; but the low 
civilization which makes the same inexorable demands 
on all the members of a hunting tribe alike, holds the 
different individuals fast to the same inferior level in 
their development. And so we see that every native 
in Australia " himself provides the songs of his house," 
just as everybody makes for himself what implements 
and weapons he needs ; and the songs of one are there- 
fore worth quite as much or as little as those of another. 
Stokes boasts of the ease and quickness with which one 
of his native companions, Miago, could make a song on 
every theme that struck his poetical fancy ; * but this 
gift of improvisation is not a privilege of any particular 
person, but a common possession of all Australians. 
"Wlien, however, peculiar songs gain special repute, 
their fame is not due to their poetical but to their mu- 
sical value. Among the Eskimo, too, " nearly every- 
body has his o\vn songs." In their epic poems, on the 
contrary, sigas of individual higher talents are not 
rarely found. The story of little Kagsagsuk, for ex- 
ample, evidently reveals a poetic gift that rises high 
above the general average. That the natives them- 

* Stokes, Discoveries in Australia, vol. ii, p. 216. 



^^^^wes itrc not \vitliout sppreLeiisiun vt Has excellence 
^^^Hshown by llie drcuiUHtant^e that itiey closely watch 
^^HEe teller of stories of the kind, lest be diverge, oven 
' by a word, from tbe time-honoured form. The Ana- 
tralians Iionoar the numos of u few fimioiu pi>cte, wbich 
probably belong to a distant tiiue in the past. Thus a 
coiieeioiieuess of tlie Bignitieance of poetij- lives even in 
tlie hunting peoples. This eigoificauce is not so power- 
ful in tlieir life, it is true, aa it iB fur that of civilized 
peoples, but it is stroug enougli. While primitive 
|H>otry is dcdtitiito of means of extending it^ unifying 

Kuence far over contenipi^rary gcncmtiou^ it still 
necta succeeding generations. In tbe Btorieo aud 
ga which one generation tranBuiita tt> another, pea- 
ty retwgiiisos llie voices of their aucestors ; aud while 
tliey Hilton to their woes and «>bare their emotions, tliey 
feel tlist they are members of an aggregate wbich gives 
: and eignificauce to their individual life. So 
re, too, poetry cxerciiM.-;^ its office m mediator among 



CHAPTER X. 

MUSIC. 

Music appears, at the lowest stage of culture, in the 
most intimate connection with the dance and with 
poetry. Of a dance without musical accompaniment 

r*- the primitive tribes know as little as do civilized peo- 

J pies. ''They never sing without dancing, and in- 

versely," says Ehrenreich of the Botocudo; "hence 
they designate both by the same word." * The Eskimo 
accompany their dances with singing and drum-beating, 
J and the music is kept so much in the foreground in the 

exercises that the building in which the dances are 
held is not called the dance-house, but the singing- 
house {quaggi),\ The dancing festivals of the Minco- 
pies may be regarded as equally nmsical festivals. 
\ " Tlie preparations consist chiefly in practising the solo 

j and the chorus which are to be sung at the dance." % 

{ In AustraHa the women of the tribe form an orchestra 

k for the corrohorvy of the men ; and the dancing Bush- 

;• man moves to the time of the drums and the singing of 

J the spectators. The musical accompaniment is as in- 

*Jj dispensable to the primitive dramas and pantomimes as 



i 



* Zcitsch. fur Eth., 1887, p. 33. 
J] t An. Rep't Bureau of Eth., 1884-'85, p. 600. 

j X Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xii, p. 389. 
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Othe niimip danecs fruni which they have been devel- 

I'Vpcd. Ill Mil Auetmliiin BjHx^tHcle. for exuinpte, "the 

■director saii^ an ex|)laiiatory text to the single econc, 

I kccompaiiieil hy the wonieii, wlio repeated the refrain 

t of the sung in cburuH, and beat tlio time with sticks en 

Jtileir ojioaeum skinfl." * The primitivu lyric is Bong, Tlie 

liWords uf on Austntllnn, Andnniaiiese, or hyperborean 

■4Wn^ are always carried hy a melody ; or, ratlier, the 

Tvords always carry a melody, for the latter seems to 

|'1» HO much the principal tiling that fnr its sake the 

f vords are changed and iniitilittud till their meaning ia 

^lost. Lastly, the epic p<jenis, or part^ of thorn at least, 

; not simply told, but pronouuced in n recitative 

tng. Dance, poetry, and miuic thus fnnn a natnnd 

mity, which can only artificially bo sejiarated. If we 

ronld correctly understand and c>;tinmto the conditions 

ud ciTecbi uf each of tlKtie primitive arts, we should 

Itways bear in mind tliat they are not independent, hut 

f Rtend in tbc closest vital connection. 

On the other hand, we are told that nmeic, which 
I extcnially «) intimately associated with poetry and 
» dance, is internally pcrfc*'tly distinct froiri llipin ; 
Ptat it 16 an art wholly of its own kind, which can 
omparcd. tis to tncans and effects, witli no other 
Kvri. Noliody biu In&isted more energetically on this 
Instinct position of music than Schoponbauer. " Mu»ie 
Kit quite independent of the visible world, !« absolutely 
Vjgnorant of it, and conld exist in a certain way if there 
r'Wen.' no world ; which can not be said of the other 
■^lirtK." t All the other arts take their mntcrijil and 

' Ijinj!. Rranph >4mTth. *ol. 1. p. 170. 

f S<-liu|ii'ii)uiii<<r, !U>i)iniIi[-.l.<> W<-rk* ((Iriolach** edition). toL i, 

to. V^yctx htton Schoiwiibiuvr. IIuflDiniin hail in bi* iojirntoM 
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models from the visible world, from Nature ; they are 
imitative, representative arts; but music, in its pure 
work at least, copies no natural phenomena of any sort. 
It creates, as Gumey says, audible forms, successions 
and combinations of tones which have no prototype in 
Nature, and do not exist outside of music This view is 
indeed opposed by another, which regards music as an 
imitation of Nature equally with all the other arts ; and 
this latter view is not only much older, but so far as 
we can see, is still much more generally accepted than 
the former. It has been expressed in its simplest and 
clearest form by the Abbe Dubos. " Just as a painter 
imitates the forms and colours of Nature," he says, " so 
does the musician imitate the notes, tlie accents, the 
sighs, the modulations of the voice — in short, all the 
tones through which Nature herself expresses feeling 
and passions." Since Dubos wrote, this theory has 
dianged its dress more than once, without having 
undergone any considerable development; at last it has 
been taken up in our own time by Herbert Spencer, 



Kreislerinna described the peculiar quality of music in spirited 
words. "How extremely wonderful is music!" he makes his Jo 
liannes Kreisler exclaim. " How little can man fathom its deep mys- 
\ tories! But does it not dwell in the heart of man, and so fill him 

■} within with its charming vision, that his whole mind turns to it, 

\ and a new, brightened life delivers him already hero Mow from 

.' the pressure, the prostrating misery of the earthly! Yes, a divine 

J power penetrates him, and yielding, with childlike, pious disposition, 

I to that which the spirit stirs up within him, he is able to Ff>eak the 

language of that unknown, romantic spirit realm, and unwittingly, 
like a pupil who has been rending aloud in his master's l>ook of en- 
chantment, he calls forth all the glowing apparitions from within 
himself, so that they flit through life in bright round-dances, and 
fill everybody who is able to contemplate them with infinite, name* 
less aspirations." 
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endeavourod to esUiWisli it firmly aofi give it a 
rlier dcve!opineDt fur tlio advniitflfps of h'm [iliilos<jpIij 
evolatiwn,* Edmund (liiriiey, in libadiiiira]>Ie work, 
The Power of Sound, hm saiiiniarized iu ii few words 
alt the eesential points upon whieli Spencer mpporta 
liis theory. Spencer nays that tho sourt'es of music lie 
the cadences of iiiiptu<>i(ioiicd ejwei'li, and tlnit it liaa 
ited npon Dpeoch liy maldng these cadences more 
iou», complicated, and expreettive. lie bases this 
leory on tlic hy|)othc6iB that the vocal ([ualities wldch 
note cxcitcnii-nl of feeling are precisely those that 
listiiigiiish song from ordinary B[>eci-h — viz., loiidnces, 
qnality of timbre, marked deviations from a medium 
pitch, hreadth of intervals, and oxceedijigly rapid 
change. Ho i^ therefore of the ojitnion tlmt sin|dtig 
;inarea through the emphasizing and inicnsifying of 
projjerdes.f Spencer thus says that song and all 
iQsic in its train are a mure cliaructoristic and more 
shly developed imitation of emotional njicech — that la, 
ftffinns, in sohstance nothing elsi> than what Dnifos 
tld. Thi« derivation of tnusic from ijieech eviilently 
;b not agree willi the first expressed view of it« pe- 
iliar nature. The advoe«tes of the separate riglit of 
HlHic trace it, therefore, logically to a completely inde- 
pendent nnuicnl iR-ginning; they are, to use (Inmey's 
exproesion, eoavinced that the oak grew from an 
acorn. 

It IB evident, without further remark, how important 
as ftn aid in tlio decision of this quoetion is the stndy of 




liorbiTl Spiwr. On llie Origin mid the Fnnclion of Mn.lr. 
iMniinKthannrllrr lilslnry.mmpaM rhe pinfnunil atiil eiti^mrlt' 
icwtins eiinptcr. The Speech Tbforj, in Giirnpj-. The Pnwcr ft 
)d, LondoD, I86O1 I Gumpf, [>. 4T& 
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primitive mnsio. From Spencer^s point of view, we 
shoald expect that music to be very closely like im- 
passioned speech. If it should be shown, on the con- 
trary, that music in its beginnings is already as sharply 
different from emotional speech as it is in its later 
forms, the evidence would fall with decisive prepon- 
derance into the other scale of the balance. 

We can distinguish in music, as in every art, be- 
tween substance and form. The substance of music 
consists of tones. The forms to which these tones are 
attached are controlled by two different principles, 
both of which are equally indispensable to musical 
effect — ^the principles of rhythm and harmony. Mu- 
sical rhythm in its simplest form arises through the 
production of a tone or a small group of tones at 
regular intervals of time. Harmony arises from the 
fixing of a tone of a certain pitch in a perceptible 
relation to a tone of another definite pitch. On the 
principle of rhythm, the tones are quantitatively ar- 
ranged, while on the principle of harmony they are 
qualitatively arranged. Rhythm and harmony to- 
gether form melody ; in other words, melodic forms 
conBist of successions of notes which are rhythmically 
ajid harmoniously arranged. 

The first musical instrument of mankind was, with- 
out doubt, the voice. Vocal music prevails very de- 
cidedly over instrumental in the lowest stages of 
civilization. It is very easy to collect a great series 
of descriptions and criticisms of songs of primitive 
tribes and illustrate them by examples ; but it is diffi- 
cult to obtain from such a compilation anything like 
an adequate idea of the character of primitive song. 
European transcriptions of primitive melodies must 
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► received, withont exception, with the greatest cau- 

I tion, for our system of notation lias m little corrc- 

sponijence with the vimous scales of the several hnnt- 

ina* peoples that the fonveya'ice of the peculiarity of 

the origiimls um not he relied ujKin at all. European 

judgmonts of the tcetlietit; value of the w>ngs are com- 

I plet«Iy and fundamentally worthlesa, liecause it in of 

I no importance to our Btiidy how primitive music, wluch 

B intended for priniitivo ears, may affect a Enropean. 

We shall consequently select from the aocounte ue far 

( poMible only those which eoittun the uioiit definite 

Ud ohjective statenK-nts. 

If we may trust the judpinent of the Prince of 

Vied, tlie sin<^nfi: of the Botocudo in the rudest to 

I heard on the earth, " The singing of the men is 

ritke an inarticalato bellowing, continuonaly alternating 

I to three or four notei«, now high, now low ; the hrentli 

Wit drawn dimply from the diest, while they lay the left 

I arm over the head and stick a linger into each car, es- 

lecially when they wish to make themselves heard hy 

Bpoctstors, and fon*e the mouth, which is terrihly 

UtfomioJ hy the bi/t<)^ue, wide oj^en. The women do 

Hot Mng MO loudly or so unpleisantly ; at the same time, 

I hcarvr catches only a few notes, which are con- 

Eytantty rei>eate i." " 

The Mincopies neem tx> he only a little suijcrior to 

^flie Botucudo in their musical cfTortA. ^[an found that 

hricf nieliHlies, which are repeated indefinitely hy 

div chorus in their dances, hecaino excruciatingly mo- 

pBOtonons aa Ihcy weru continued. A sjaK-imcu which 

I puhltshca from Dr. Brander'a traneeriptiou moves 



• Wt»d, vol II. p. 41. 
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witliin three notes. However, it is more than doubtful 
whether this European travesty gives a correct repre* 
sentation of the Andaman melodies. An experiment 
which a friend of Man's made with five women, seven 
men, and three boys, resulted in the conclusion that 
" the natives have not the most remote idea of definite 
pitch." It was impossible for them, even when they 
happened to hit upon the keynote which the Euro- 
pean gave them, to go up and down the scale.* On 
the other hand, all Mincopies have a very strongly 
marked sense of rhythm, which is always strictly 
maintained. 

The same preference for rhythm is apparent in the 
music of the Australians. " The natives," says Lum- 
holtz of his Queenslanders, " have a poorer ear for 
melody than for time ; and yet I have leanied from my 
people to sing several quite melodious songs. My songs 
do not please them at all. They were pleased with only 
one of them, when I sang it to them in strictly regular 
time." t The general characterization drawn by Ger- 
land of Australian singing confirms these descriptions : 
" They sing much and not badly in a well-sustained, 
grave, and even melancholy way. They are also able 
to sing foreign songs, though they do not generally 
find European music at all agreeable ; frequently it 
makes no impression on them, or they ridicule it."* 
They always kept accurately with the time, which was 
generally, according to Beckler, in rapid movement. 

^ ■ ■— I-...-. ^ , , ■■■■■■ .^ ■ 1^ 

* M'l", Jour. Anth. Inst., vol. xii, p. 392. 

t Lumholtz, p. 200. 

t Grey relate?, however, that his native servant was so impressed 
with God save the Queen, which he heard in the theatre at Perth, 
that he broke into sobbing. 
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Indeed, the Auetralian iDclodies given by this author, 
whit'h he hiul learned from a German who knew them 
all liy heart, and what he further eays of the "'abao- 
telj' faiiitleas " eoncortiancc of the voices, of tlie 
chftrmingly pure " enunchition of the octaves by the 
Voiiieu ami cliildren, of llio burning log witli which 
the camp was illuminated, and of the death Bong sung 
to it, form a brilliant portrayal of beauty and roman- 
tic effect. The angle melody rising from H to l) in 
imatic movement, in three-quarter time, and then, 
ill cliromatieally, going from D to II, and what he 
jves of the melody, is eertainly not objectively con- 
ceived ; Btil! lesH m are hiH death song in E flat, and 
his corrnffrri/ in C sharp, irhich tK)th have a Kuropean 
character, and are certainly greatly motlificd, even 
if tliey {Miseess a kernel of native originality, which 
fbey most probably do. Freyeinet also gives melodies 
,itoni New Holland, but seeme to have Bocriliee*! much 
to our time and our notation. Yet his transcriptions 
•e witli those of Beckler and with themselves, in 
,t they all show a constant fall from f* to F, that 
;ond intervals and tlie chromatic movement are nmeh 
ivonred (one of his songs consisting of the chromatic 
le from D down). The Innscriptione are unsutift- 
tory, aside from their asttimilHtion to Enm[)cnn 
idanis, licctiuse of the inexact eitimarion of the 
itcrvftlit; thoKO wliich are written chromatically in 
111 are certainly only (jnarter tones, mere shadingo, 
rhieh are perhaps never regarded or perceived as snb- 
itial tones. The fundamental motive of this musiu 
ipOars to l)e et^irting with a tone or an interval of the 
lond, and the gradual falling of the voice from this 
le to about an octave below. The whole wouM Uien 
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be comprehended, although imperfectlj, as merely a 
certainly well-contrived — falling of the voice from tl 
one note with various rhythmical alternations. Trio! 
are numerouB in Freycinet's and Beckler's transcri 
tions. Brown's description agrees with these : " Th 
begin their song loud and shrill, and then let thi 
voices fall to an extreme piano. Moreover, their spee 
on all festive occasions passes into a recitative siugii 
and every stronger emotion appears to urge them 

The music of the Eskimo, so far as we can jndf 

stands at about the same level. Even in their sh( 
melodies rliythm prevails over hannony. The numt 
of notes is rather limited, and the intervals are n 
stiictly obsened. Boas lias published a consideral 
number of sjiefiiuens, hut he liimself admits that t 
adaptation of tlie melodies to our system " is somewh 
arbitniry." He lias further tried to divide the melod! 
into two groups, corresixmding with our major ai 
minor modes. But to us this effort only proves ht 
inadequate are all such pains. 

The highest place in this musical classification li 
longs without doubt to the Bushmen. "The Bushmi 
possesses a special musical talent," says Theophil 
Ilahn. " He picks up melodies quickly and very cr 
rcL-tly, My father was a missionary among the Nam 
qua Hottentots. Ho made experiments in the cuitiv 
tion of wheat in the meadows near Angra Pequena, 
which he was assisted by the Bushmen living ther 
and it was a ])Iea.snrc to him to sing chorals to them 
the evening with the accompaniment of the harmoniui 



z-Gerliind. vol. vi, pp. 753 el stq. 
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) his ftstonishnient, the Baahmen in a few dap saiig 
B melodies he bad played to them, with the Dutch 
words, wLitih were unintelligible to tliein." The best 
^ clmracterizfttioii oE- the native mneic of the Biialmien is 

Iiven by Liechtenstein. We quote liia words here, 
^uxigh they do not relate esclnaively to einging: 
iWe hiul gnuitially become so accustomed to tlie nio- 
nuuous souml of the Bnshiitnti ninm' that our sleep 
'■»» never disturl^ by it, but it mtlier put us to slet-p. 
riicti heard in the distance it is not at all unpleasant, 
ut mournful oxid soothing. AJlbopgh the musit; does 
not comprise mure tlinn six tunes, which besides do not 
belong U> our soale, bnt form intervals quite foreign to 
it, yet the method of vocalization of tlicse tone«, the 
unnsual rbythm, and the strangetiess — I miglit eay llio 
wildness — of the melody give it a very peculiar chami, 
I venture to use the word 'high,' fur altbuiigh the in- 
tervals do not correflpond with onrs, they still present 
Iporfoctly regular and easily comprehensible relations 
vhich please the car, Tbtfrc are only thi-ee intervals 
btween the ke^iiote and the octave. The first is at 
m»t A little lower than our major third ; the second 
DGB about niidn-ay letwecn the minor auii the major 
flftli; and the tlnrd I»etwcen the major sixth and the 
aiinor seventh— «i that one might fancy that he was 
hvaring modalations first in the chnrtl of the minor 
seventh. Vet each lies higher in its relation to the 
keynote; the ear dues nut fowl so much the need of 
i-Insing with a pure triad, and one is even Itetter satis- 
fied without it. SkiJfnl ymi players bring out the 
. Meond and somctimL's even the tlurd interval in the 
glier octave. Tlicsc higher tones are. however, 
mewhat broken, and rarely form pure oetavn to the 
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corresponding lower tones. There are no melodies 
proper, but always only a long, protracted alteration of 
the same tones ; and indeed the keynote is struck again 
before every tone. It should be observed, finally, that 
the intervals in question are not peculiar to the special 
instrument used." 

The first thing that strikes us in all these descrip- 
tions is the fact that the hunting peoples attach greater 
importance in their singing to the rhythm than to the 
harmony. The rhythm, with its strictly ob*served regu- 
larity, appears everywhere as the more important and 
more complicated element as against the harmony, with 
its uncertain, wavering intervals, limited to a few notes. 
It is not difficult to account for this relation. We need 
only recollect that a great many of these melodies are 
sung at the dances, and that the dance always moves in 
exact time. Furthermore, the sense of rhythm has also 
undoubtedly been developed through the primitive in- 
strumental music. 

The musical instruments of the lowest stages of 
culture serve for the most part only to mark the 
time. The most widespread instrument of this sort is 
the kettledrum. It seems to be wanting among only 
one of the hunting tribes, the Eotocudo. All the 
others have it in a more or less rude form. The most 
primitive form of the kettledrum, which is probably 
the most primitive and oldest form of musical instru- 
ment in general, is found in Australia.* The instru- 
ment, with the beating of which the women there 

* Simply noisy instruments are indeed at least quite as old ; the 
tuft of leaves, for instance, which is worn around the ankles at the 
Australian corrobornj, and the dance-rattles of the Bushmen, which 
Burchell has described to us in his account. 




tccompany the dance of the inen, is nothing but the 
tightly stretched or rolled opoBsum skin which ia at 
other timee worn as a mantle over the shoulders.* "We 
regard the ingenious wooden drum with a skin drawn 
wer it as not of Australian invention, but as Iwrrowed 
rom tlie Melane^ans, Another time-beating instru- 
lent, used in the north, has, however, ii strii-tly primi- 
(re clisracter — " ii thick, wedp;e(i-BUapeil stick of hard 
>od, which, when struck, gives forth a peculiar loud 
Hind." t This yueensland sounding - stick forms a 
Kiiisitioii to the curious drum of the Miiicupies — the 
iDndin^-board, which the director of the duuce treads 
with his foot. It is a scutellate iirclied board of very 
hard wood, and is sometime!* five feet long and two feet 
, wide. The concave side is usually decorated with de- 
while clay. In using it the convex side \& 
•ned up, the sharpened end is stuck in the ground 
tad held fust with the foot, and a stone is placed under 
jbe l>oard to incrvnee the eound.^ The drum nf the 
Ibkinio is a large tambotirini! with a handle. The ring 
1 the handle are of wood or whalebone, and the skin 
E seal or reindeer hide. This instrument, which is 
B feet in diairieUtr, is liealen with a stick ten inches 
mg and three inches thick." The Bushmen spread n 
r the o)>ening of an earthen or wooden vessel 
d strike this n>mniffjuiti, as it ia called in the Dutch 
tny, with their fiugera. 



L * SoDiBtliDM It piM* iif MTth Is Inolowil ill Ihs opocHim •kin. 

mgh Rmrth, vol. f. p. ITO. 
I t Liitnholii. p. SOQ. The inilrument U lui rare that LumholU 

» attla lo »r* it oiilr one*. 
J t Mui, Jour. Anlh. liiHi., vol. xll. p Sim. 
[ • Bow. .\n. lU'pl Buroau ut Elh,. 1»H-"M. ji. Wl. 
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The drnm is still the only musical instrnment of a 
large part of the hunting peoples. The Eskimo, the 
Mincopies, and most of the Australian tribes are not 
acquainted with any other. At Port Essington only, 
the natives had a flute, *'' which is made of a bamboo 
stem two or three feet long, and is blown with the 
nose."* On the other hand, two wind instruments 
have been found among the Botocudo, who have no 
drum — a flute of taquara cane, furnished with two 
holes in the lower end, which is generally played by 
the women,f and a trumpet made out of the skin of 
the tail of the great armadillo. X The Bushmen, for 
their part, have developed stringed instruments. We 
can not believe, however, that they themselves invented 
all the forms they use. The three-sided guitar is surely 
borrowed from the negroes, and the gourd harp is prob- 
ably derived from the Hottentots. The last is a wooden 
bow, to which a gourd is attached as a resonator ; and a 
sliding ring is run over the single cord, by means of 
which the vibrating part can be lengthened or short- 
ened at pleasure.^ Only the gora^ the most primitive 
of their stringed instruments, is undoubtedly original 
to the Bushmen. It is simply a somewhat modified 
form of the most important practical implement of the 
Bushmen — the bow. The modification consists in the 
insertion, on one side, between the end of the bow- 
string and the wood, of a notched, leaf -shaped, flattened 

* Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi, p. 752. In the southern part of the 
continent the fluto was known only by name. 

t Wied, vol. ii, p. 41. 

X Ehrenreich, Zeit. fttr Eth., 1889, p. 19. 

^ Theophilus Ilahn mentions a similar instrument — which he 
calls an embryo violin — with two strings. 
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IKU. This quill IE pressed against tlie puekei-ed lips 
■ the player auJ made to Tibrate hy innpiratiuii and 
pptrutioa. The tones of this Bushman mouth har- 
fenicuui are verj* wejik ; the player is therefore accos- 
Bt)e<i to insert the foretiiiger of liis right hand, with 
Kiel) he hnldi> the how, into his ear, iti onler to re- 
eofurce the sonnd Htid make it more poreeptihie to 
himself.* Some of these players arc capable of sittiug 
thus ul>M>r)>ed in their iiinsii^ for hours at a time. " A 
good player." says Lcvailhiiit, " applies much practito 
to brining the tones out correctly ; and it is a reuiitrk- 
ahle fact that aa accomplished artist i>nHluc<« the 
octjive by blowing with giijator force, as is done on 
the flute — an instrument which is cupahlo of giving 
& very fair idea of the tones of tlio gnra." 

Shall we undertake ttt rinmDinrize the characttristic 
pits of primitivt' music ( They come out quite dis- 
Ictly from the different accounts. In the hnrer 
idea of cnlturc, vocal mnsie prodomtnutes over in- 
■nmontal. l!olh move Minply — in short, one-]Ktrt 
Bklodim. Polyphony and symplKiny are unknown. 
f the two factors of melody, rhythm is predominantly 
prelopeil, while hannony is very defective. In re- 
set to the latter feature, the primitive mclodios are 
Ittinguishcd from ours — litisi<les tl»« diffcrancti in tlio 
terrals — tintt by a emallor range of tones, and sec- 
jdly hy the weakness of the pilrh. 
I Armed with tliis knowledge, we are in position to 
I a judgment of tim value of Spencer's theory. 
» KngUth ptiilofiopiiCi* sup]>osca that the Miaree of 



* A pictvn of ■ gora pia}vr amy ba Ibund in Batad, VOUcbc^ 
ftadit, rnl. 1. p. 70. 
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mnBic lies in the cadences of impassioned emotional 
speech ; and he bases his supposition on the assump- 
tion that emotional speech and music — especially sing- 
ing — have the same characteristic marks. If such con- 
cordance exists, it should obviously appear most plainly 
in primitive song. According to Spencer, song as 
well as emotional speech is distinguished from ordi- 
nary speech by its greater loudness of voice. But 
loudness is not really a universal feature either of 
emotional speech or of singing. The primitive peo- 
ples sing softly as well as loudly. We have heard 
tliat the singing with which the Australian women 
accompany the corrdborry frequently falls to an un- 
intelligible murmuring. " The musical sound of the 
voice," on the other hand, without doubt, distin- 
guishes primitive singing as it does singing in gen- 
eral from ordinary speech, but it distinguishes it at 
least as nmcli from emotional speech ; for, if we can 
trast our ears, the latter is much more unmusical than 
the former. '* It contains a larger number of harsh 
clashings and high consonances, which produce the 
character of roughness." * Thirdly, singing and im- 
passioned epcecli agree in their marked departures 
from a medium pitch. Such departures certainly 
form a characteristic peculiarity of impassioned speech ; 
" they are abrupt and hard, spring rapidly up and 
down, and pass over very wide intervals within a 
single syllable, not rarely a twelfth or two octaves " ; 
but what would follow if these variations were more 
characteristically expressed and more richly developed ? 
Certainly nothing that would in the remotest degree 

* Gurney, p. 476. 
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le primitive singing, for primitive singing geii- 
emlly movea witbiii h small imiolier of twnes, tlio 
iut«rvals betwooii which iiIbo (Jo not even upproxi- 
nintflly corree|toiiil in breadth with those of emotional 
speech. No more cau a trace l>e pointcil to in emo- 
tional speech, of tlut rhythmical order which ie so 
listinct and peculiar a mark of primitive i^iuging. 
'inly in one point U the twinging of the hunting 
bea really in closer relation with impaseioned speech 
the singing of tlie civilized peoples — iu lack of 
ifinitvncae of pitch, in the gliding from one tone to 
lotlier. Yet this ono point is obviously not huflii-'ipnt 
eiipport Spencer'^ construction, from under which 
ground yields and falls away in all other places, 
a role, singing — without upeakiiig at all of instni- 
lental miisic — is as widely and sharply diffei-ent from 
lotional speech in the lowest stages of culture as in 
the other stages. Primitive music inter|H)scs an 
objection to Sjiencer's derivation of masic from speech, 
which it will bo bard to overcome.* 

How, then, has man arrived at murict Darwin 
tbiiiica that tho faculty of produejng musical tones and 
rhj'tbm was first aofinired by onr animal ancestors as a 
means of attracting the other sex. ITe deduces this 
opinion from the obser\'ation that the majority of 
inale animals use their voiecf* most during tho breed- 
ing season ; first, in onier to give vent to their own 
feelitigs, and then to attract tho attention of the fe- 
ttmles. Tf we now asitumc that, besides attracting at- 
tentiou, the tone also awakens pleasure lo the female, 

• Unnie^ hiw Mhniinivcly sliown how i>oorly S|wnc)-r'* Ihrary 
Iftts iba (avt* in the aue o[ the hisbet luutdc. Power cf Sound, 
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this musical faculty will be maintained and improyed 
by sexual selection. The first start would thus be 
given to the development of active and pasdve musi- 
cal capacity. Darwin then refers to the extraordinary 
power of music to stir up in us tenderness, loye, the 
sense of triumph, and the glorious ardour for war : 
" A greater intensity of feeling can be concentrated 
in a single musical note than in several written 
pages." He cites Spencer's remark that '^ music 
arouses dormant sentiments of whose existence we 
had not dreamed, and of whose meaning we know 
not," and he adds that the feelings and conceptions 
which are aroused in us by music or by the cadences 
of impassioned speech with their indefiniteness and 
profundity are like a return to the passions and the 
thoughts of a long-past age. All these facts, how- 
ever, are comprehensible to a certain extent if we 
suppose that musical tones and rhythm were em- 
ployed by our half -human ancestors during the pairing 
season, when all animals are stirred by the strongest 
emotions. In this case musical tones are fitted from 
the deep-laid principles of inherited association, to 
recall to life M'ithin us — ^in a vague and indefinite 
form — the strong emotions of a long-past epoch. 
AVhen we consider that the males of some Quadru- 
mana present a considerably stronger development 
of their vocal organs than the females, and that one 
anthropoid species produces an exact octave of musical 
tones, that it really sings,* it can therefore be no 



* This singing anthropoid species is a giblx)n {TIt/Iobafes). 
Brehm describes the song in his Thierlelwn as follows: '* The 
female unko {Hyhhatea Jiafflesii) in London sometimes cried out in 
extremely peculiar, distinct tones. The cry could be very well 
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longer regarded as improbable that tlie predeceasors 

of iniia — wbetlier male or female, or lx)tli eexes — even 

before they had aotjuired the facility of expresiimg their 

affection in articulate epeech, endeuvonred to please one 

anotlier by means of musical t«iiies and rhythm. The 

inspired oralor. poet, or musician who aroui^s the 

~ ingest eiilotione in liis bearers by bis manifold tones 

id cftdencea, surely does not imagine that he is u^n^ 

same moans by which his tialf-aninial anceatnn« in 

indefinitely distant past gave vent t<» their bum- 

passions in war mid lovo. Darwin believes that 

can account in this way for the fact that the 

kvage races — he means the negroes and tlie Uotten- 

— are so capable of musical dcvebtpment. 

Mnsical forms have been ut tirHt, us we have seen, 

luminiintly built np on the side of rhythm — a fact 

hich if perfei'tly eoniprehensilde to its from tlio inti- 

ion of niiiHc with tbo dance. IlHr.riony, 

the other band, has l)een developed only slowly and 

leerUunly. In the mnsic of ihc hunting peoples the 

is wavering, and the intervals an? not at all dcfi- 

In what way b»« tbo formation of fixed scales 

in reached ! (riimey calls attention to the fact that 

'When we would give snleiun and emphatic expression to 

our deeply felt emotions we increase the resonance of 

npiwrnlM In nclt'*. It b«K»n with lhi> ki-fnt>I« E. sntl rme Mimo* 
Inesk full ocUre. {xinin; (hroosh tliE chromklic wale Tha krj- 
I conliniletl ■udilil* all the timv. and t/trrti a* Xht ton-loue 
S ucb MicoMilin)! noifi. In A!<¥n(llnir the «calc, tlu' single tone* 
in anothor mora and inorp »lo«ljr, hut in dMwniling. th« 
idmt wu ttatcc and at last viccrdmgly npld. The ccnclu- 
a w»a ft yell, gtvrn with full forw. The rrfpilafiij. rapidity. 
1 aocurary witli whioli ilio ftinmal ncut iLrougb llie soalcox- 
d Rrnsml wonUwr." 
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onr voice and approach musical tones, and that oar 
vocal register involmitarily keeps the pitch within nar- 
row limits ; for in strengthening the resonance we in- 
stinctively choose the few notes that least strain and 
fatigue our voice ; so that we spontaneously gravitate 
toward the side of monotony.* Tylor, on the other 
hand, supposes that the first exact scales were formed 
through the use of musical instruments : ^' One of the 
simplest scales was forced upon their attention by tliat 
early musical instrument, the trumpet, rude forms of 
which arc seen in the long tubes of wood or bark blown 
by forest tribes in South America and Africa. A trum- 
pet . . . will sound the successive notes of the * com- 
mon chord,' wliicli may be written, r, e^ g^ c. . . . This 
natural scale, perfect so far as it goes, contains the most 
important of musical intervals, the octave, fifth, fourth, 
and third." f It is much to be regretted that our infor- 
mation concerning primitive instrumental music is so 
exceedingly meagre ; nevertheless, we infer from the 
descriptions that the Bushmen, who use the most highly 
finished musical instniinents, have also the best defined 
" intervals ' ' — intervals which are not, however, identical 
with ours. Yet it should not be forgotten that Liech- 
tenstein expressly remarks that the intervals which the 
Bushmen produce on their instruments are not peculiar 
to the respective instruments. 

All that we have here adduced is only supposition ; 
and it is doubtful whether we shall overadvance beyond 
supposition on this subject. Yet these suppositions are 
serviceable for making the earliest development of music 
more comprehensible to us. Dai*win's hypothesis re- 



* Gumey, p. 454. f Tylor, Anttiropology, pp. 201, 392. 
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only to the development, uot to the oriipn, of the 
,ve and paasire musical fa<rult^ ; it eets forth the data 
they are given, and attempt* only to explain ite con- 
rvation and growth. There is in the theorj- aUo, at 
least as we interpret it, no satisfactory concln^on con- 
cerning the pecaliar efjut-t of music, Darwin, indeed, 
ievcfl that tlie chanicterietic property of musical ef- 
hich he find« in the islrength and indetiniteness 
tlie feelings aroused, oan l« accoimtod for liy the 
imption tliat " from the deeply laid principle of in- 
ited association, muaicnl toriew . . . wouhi be likely 
cttll up vaguely and iudelinitcly the strong emntionH 
A long-past age," Yet our idens of the " deeply laid 
iuciple of inlierited association " arc so iiu(>erfcft that 
obliged to admit that Darwin's oxplnnatiim np- 
irs, for the present at least, ()uite as obscure as llirt 
ition itself of the influence of mueic. 
We have tlieri'fore no course left hut to take this in- 
lencc tts it pre-sente itself to us — as nn cmolional niove- 
int unique in its nature. " The first characteristic of 
Hflic," says Gumey, " the alpha untl omega of it* effect, 
this : it proihicea in us an emotional condition of gi-cat 
ngtli, which can not he given a place in any one class 
our other emotional conditions. So far as it can he 
lorally described, it ia like a mingling of strong enio- 
which are changed into an entirely new expcri- 
the individnal clement* of which wc strive in vain 
feoparate ; for exultation, icndenie^ ospimtidn, jmin 
consolation, conijiliance and pressure — all seem to 
in it at once. Yet the final result is not at all in- 
.te or donbtful. Or it might he Iretter to say that 
tre arc elements therein which we seek to explain 
iugi\ Mii'li nlatiims -and wbii-li appear ill-dcfitiwl 
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to our knowledge when we try to analyze them ; while 
in reality beauty has that unity and individuality which 
are peculiar to clear and definite form. While we 
regard the essential effect of music as nothing more 
and nothing less than a musical effect, we would not 
thereby deny that music can in a certain degree ex- 
press also extra-musical emotions and moods. It has 
a variety of means at its disposal for this. We insist 
here, however, only on that which comes particularly 
under our consideration in primitive music — rhythmical 
movement. Fechner has justly remarked that the de- 
terminations and relations of music by wliich kindred 
moods are aroused correspond in their most essential 
points Avlth the luoJe of active expression of the same 
moods in the voices and movements of men as far as 
that is possible under the various adaptations of mu- 
sical instruments and of human organization. Merry 
music has another t^mpo^ another rhythm, from tragic 
nmsic, and a similar contrast is shown between the suit- 
able expressions of joy and sorrow in voice and motion." 
Although the mourning melodies of the Australians 
are slow and protracted, " when they sing in joy, anger, 
or hunger, they sing more rapidly the more impassioned 
they are, and with especial quickness in anger." * It 
is not necessary to suppose, Fechner continues, that in 
order to be thrown by music into any particular mood 
wc must recollect a previous utterance of some expres- 
sion of that mood ; but the agreement of the moods 
that are struck seems to be based upon a unison of the 
emotional pulsations produced within us by the music 
^vith those that are naturally associated with our spon- 

* Waitz-Gerland, vol. vi. p. 754. 
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ttneous laoodfl. And in concluBion lie adds, " Since 
tlie Active expression of our moods Is not essentially me- 
lodious or harmonious, we Imve the less reason for mak- 
ing the tm[>i'eseion of melody and hm'mony in niusic de- 
nendent on the recollection of eufh an cspreeaion." * 
~ 1 in tlje most favourable cases the taipacity of mu^ic 
r extra-musical expression is so limited tliat this urt 
1 not be compHreil in respect to that feature, even 
Mt remotely, witli other arts, such as painting and 
nlpture, or poetry.t It is tlierefore a complete re- 
I to deduce tho eiuutioual effect of music, which 
I BO powerful, from ilis C4i|i;icity for expression, which 
I so slight. Ycl if music can, even ini|>erfectly, ex- 
ig extra-nnisical feelings, it can tlierefore excite ex- 
k-miisical feelings. "It can," as Fechncr says, " sot 
t vibration the whole mental domain of man " ; and 
ms it works at times deeply and widely ni>ou his en- 
e life. " It is said that tho whole people in the time 
If the Reformation sang themselves into enthusiasm fur 
a OBW fwth : and that many who were hostile 1o hu- 
ir's name were converted to liis doctrine by the irrc- 
titile charm of the simple and taking Protestant 
(fmns " ; as " the first eonveraions of some Slavic peo- 



•Peehnor.Vor«chulei)erA«ihet(k, Tfil. i.p.lW. The whole scc- 

"Thi Direcl Fai'tnr iii Mu^ic"— is odb ot the clearest and 

Dt( iruthfui thai huf #vrr h«pn wHtun on miitlc. 

L f " I am Inctinnl to tbiiik Iliat «iub tHrecl clhicn] inlluenne ai 

tt all Atlribiitnl to mii^ii:^ In nur FS|>rnnnor «ni tnilf to be 

j[ht tnr nth«r In th« Inil^lliille lh*n In the d«flntle mode at Im- 

nlon. Tho »u(rii"w5 fcplitig uhltli i* p«rliapa best Umcribed ns 

i( miillituile ' prcidncol bv vj»»i idw»s of aonoroos jniprM- 

DipfCliillv in c«iin»ci!on with actual dfllTrry by a muiilindo, 

a ^rcat ehoriu— ma}' Involvu true, though Tvrir vtiffae and tn- 

lal asaoclatloiu." Uumry. p. 3T8. 
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pies were effected by means of the sacred melodies of 
the Byzantine Church." * Above all, mnsic has the 
power of inflaming the martial spirit. Luther's power- 
ful battle song, the melody of which strides along as if 
it were in harness, has often enough led the Oerman 
regiments to attack and victory ; and the dashing 
clangour of the Marseillaise called the citizens of the 
young French Republic to arms against half of Europe. 
No army has yet been able to dispense with martial 
music. 

According to Darwin's theory, music was primarily 
cultivated as a means of sexual attraction. We should 
therefore expect to find it employed among the lowest 
peoples chiefly with reference to this object. The ex- 
pectation, however, is not fulfilled. We at least have 
never succeeded in finding a single account authorizing 
the conclusion that music in any form plays a part in 
the lowest grades of culture in the intercourse of the 
sexes. On the other hand, the hunting tribes are fully 
as well acquainted as civilized nations with the martial 
value of music. The Australians inflame their courage 
])y singing wild songs the night before a battle.f " Be- 
fore the battle began," says Buckley, " a man came out 
in front of one of the parties and began to sing and 
dance." J The battle also which Thomas witnessed was 
opened with a dance.* Yet the military significance of 
music in the lowest stages of culture is rather limited ; 
for war || does not play a particularly large part in the 

* Gurney, p. 3715. t Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 164. 

i Brough Smyth, vol. i, p. 150. * Ibid. 

I Most of the Australian battles have rather a judicial than a 
]>olitical character; there arc legally regulated expiatory combats. 
War is substantially unknown tu the Kskimo. 
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B of tlie ^ MVig6 " hnnting tribes. Primitive mneic 
■\es chiefiv ne im acciiopuiiment to the dance. Tlie 
drum Olid tliv nnging give the duncere the time occonl- 
ing to which tliev »iv t" execute lh«r movemeat^ In 
tJiis aspect a not inc<iixiii<leratil« i>hare of the social iofln- 
ence which we hare sacribed to the dance certainlr be- 
longs to music. It is worthv of remark, however, tliat 
tlie ]>nnciiial part in this intiuence lias to be onxlited f > 
rhj-thin, or the facUir which in not specifically nnisical. 
Even in Grecian iiiuaic, rhytliai Heems to have been 
idomiuatit ; and we eaa eonaequoQtly understand why 
Jbto attached bo great iniimrtance to maeic in the edu- 
KioD of tlio citizeoB of bis ideal state.* 
Still, in mtwt ca»>e>( where music ftpj^oars indei>end- 
entlv, it proliahly priHJuce^ uo more and no ]&» tiian a 
mnaical pleasure. The Hushiuaa can listen hIouc for 

Rmn at a time to the aoond of his yt/ra without l)eing 
Deemed about anj*thiug hut tlio succession of tones 
I* "Xaxt iRonlfrtohannoDiK«.rhythnuiriU nsturnllr f»Ilo«. Hiid 
If dUHild Iwmibjivt lo th« suDfl ruics. for vooiicht not Inhnve n 
JBplex or manifoUl tysu^tn nf mftrc, bill rUhvr in Jisoovcr wh«t 
jrtKniB ar* tlie rii>rvuion ul t> coun^pnnis lite ; »nil the vronls 
shoutil {wiDv fint, ADii Ihc rhjtthm^ shoiilil be sHjustrd ii> thnin. not 
the rhjrthms Qnit uiil ihn «cin!» atitt ihoin. Tu !*j wliul rhythms 
BN will 1« your btulDpas, ss yuu have ttlrooily uuglit tul t]i« 
wnles. 
r Bat, in^MJ. he mpllnd. I can not toll ynu, I nnly knnw that thcra 
" prindpln* nf rhythm , . , nut of nhieh metrical «y»- 
li am formed. Jiut s* In (ouiiit there aJT fourelrmenta into which 
[lianiiDoln »re rcmlrrd. TImI i* mn obMrmtian which 1 hnTc 
. Then. I wiil. wo shfttl iuirn lo take Dmnnn Into our counuK 
I b« will UU us whst rhythmi uv rsprMslis of mtwiinets, or iin- 
Hic«S or fury, or other iinwurthinesti. ainl whnt then are rx- 
f oppmjie fccUligs." I'Uto. The Ucpublic, vuL lii, )>. 12t 
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which he brings out of it for his own pleasure. The 
Australians generally sing for themselves alone ; and we 
really do not know of anything to justify us in supposing 
that they seek more from it than musical enjoyment 

While we are able in all other arts to show the ex- 
istence of definite and appreciable relations between 
the artistic faculty and execution on the one side and 
other departments of eesthetical and cultural life on the 
other, no one has as yet found the solution of the prob- 
lem as to music, although it has been often sought. 
"Any person," says Fechner, "though he may possess 
very little general culture, may receive higher and 
stronger direct musical impressions, may be able to un- 
derstand music in its own sense better and receive more 
enjoyment from it, than the cultivated man, if he is 
more versed in the apprehension and following of mu- 
sical relations, and has a larger native musical talent, 
notwithstanding he can associate little of consequence 
with it, and the other much ; but the by-product of the 
nuisic will be of more significance to the other." * Mu- 
sical talent seems in fact to be consistent with everv kind 
of mental endowment. It is not rarely found developed 
to a high degree in men who stand below the average 
in other respects, while it is sometimes wholly wanting 
in persons of very high intellectual and even artistic 
capacity, f The musical endowment of different peo- 
ples, too, appears to our view just as capricious and in- 
dependent in its diversity as the same gift does in its 
individual manifestations. The Bushmen rise hiorh 
above all the other hunting peoples in their musical 



* Fechner, Vorschule, vol. i, p. 163. 

f For example, Lessing, Kant, Maupassant. 
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city, and yet their civilizatioii iu other respects is 
({uite OS rude imd iiii-^re as tiiat of any other. Even 
when we turii toward the higiier stages of development 
the relation between civilization and music ie no clenrLT. 
■Why are the Gennan people blessed with so wondruus 
abundance of the highest niusictil talent, while the near- 
ly related English have not been able to present u rinple 
great master ( Because the Oenuans are better en- 
dowed musically than the Knglish, is the reply ; but the 
question is precisely, Whence is that eiiperinritv de- 
rived ? We shall not deny that it normal relation may 
exi«t Ifetween tlio niUHtc»l gifts and the civilization of a 
people or an age, but we have to coiift>ss that we do 
not know wliut it is. 

If the nmsic uf a jieople is independent of its civili- 
zation, 61) inversely the civilization of a ]>eople is essen- 
tially independent of its music. Even in the lowest 
stages of culture the indirect practical inlluence of nm- 
sir is far behind its immediate nmsicat effect, and the 
onward conreo of ilevelopment has constantly given a 
decided produminance to the hitter. The more music 
hasdcTclopod thes{)witicniuKicHl clement, harmony, the 
more nnisical it« character has bei-ouie, so nmch more 
exchisively musical has it* effect also l)ecome. The very 
^nphest and purest form of music — Beethoven's iustru- 
ntal music — is farthest from real life; it hiu» neither a 
tctieal nor an ethical ilor any other social signilii'unce, 
but nothing uwrv and nothing Iciw than an ipsthctical, a 
musical one. Plato's aHNertion that music is a means of 
jMpular education has been repeated in our time. But 
music can, substantially, only edumte to music. Who- 
werosks anything else from it only gives evidence that 
^^^le is uot able to appreciate what it offers him. 
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Music, therefore, stands thus in nature and influence 
unique among the arts, as an art of its own sort. AD 
the other arts have to serve the purposes of life ; music 
serves essentially the objects of art alone. In this sense 
music may be called the purest art, the art icar i^^x^v. 
Especially between music and poetry, notwithstanding 
their close outward connection, there exists a deep inner 
contrast. Poetry is master of the whole world of phe- 
nomena ; music, on the other hand, can say of itself, 
" My kingdom is not of this world." 



CHAPTEH Xf. 



■"We have rambled through the domaiH of primitive 
I like au explorer tiiroiigh « iiewlj discoverod coun- 
try. We could find no plain, levelled rood, hut hod 
to strike out a |Mith for ourselves. We have encoun- 
tered oIiBtecles at every step. At more than one place 
the actual conditions prceciiteil tlieiiiselvcs to ua iis in- 
tricnte tts one of thnse Australian thickets which can 
not he ]Mwised throngli, but must be gone around ; in 
otherB we liad to croes yawning chasms upon tottering, 
tempiirary bridges ; on the whole of some iride domains 
we have u*>t been able to cast a glance, because they lay 
eo«ci(alt'i.i in imixfuetrable fogs; and frequently enough 
the monntJiin peaks which we thought we could eee on 
the horizon were nothing but deceptive ploud-forms. 
The map which one brings back from such un expedi- 
tion tlisplnya more blankK than inscribed njxits, mid wc 
must content onreelved with the hoj* that what liitle 
knowledge we have gained may really lie knowledge. 

Before we began our study of primitive art we tried 
to wt onreolves right concerning the nature of art in 
geneml. Oor definition de<'lared that effort to he artis- 
tie »'hieh is intended, either tl»n>ugb ita whole conree or 

f its remilt, to arouse Eesthetic fcoltngii. Now, Eioce 
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we have become acquainted with the artistic creations 
of hunting peoples, we must concede that this definition 
in its strict apprehension does not exactly fit the real 
conditions. Most of the artistic productions of the 
primitive peoples have not proceeded from purely aes- 
thetic motives, but have been intended at the same time 
to serve some practical purpose, and frequently the lat- 
ter appears as undoubtedly the prime motive, while the 
sesthetic demand is satisfied but secondarily. Primitive 
ornamentation, for example, was primarily and essen- 
tially devised and made, not as decoration, but as prac- 
tically significant marks and symbols. In other cases, 
however, the aesthetic intent predominates ; but it ap- 
pears as the single motive, as a rule, only in music. 
Yet the higher peoples possess no special advantage in 
this respect over the hunting tribes. In their art, too, 
we find — aside from music and ornamentation — cmlv 
rarely a Avork which engages and pursues exclusively 
aesthetic interests. 

But while artistic effort in the lowest stages of cul- 
ture hardly ever appears pure, it is still plainly recog- 
nisable everywhere — and in essentially the same forms 
as it is presented in the higher stages of culture. One 
art only have we failed to find among the primitive 
peoples ; the irregular hunting life prevents the devel- 
opment of artistic architecture. The shelters, roofs, 
and huts ^vith which the primitive peoples seek to pro- 
tect themselves from the inclemency of the weather 
merely answer tlie most moderate practical require- 
ments. All the other arts, on the contrary, which civil- 
ized nations practise are already familiar to the hunt- 
ing tribes. Especially have we satisfied ourselves that 
the three principal kinds of poetry have not had to be 
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■ked ont in the coarse of the apwanJ development 
of culture fnjm eooie "uiidiiTurentiated priiiievid 
poetTT," tint tLiU tliey are idroftdy present in indepoad- 
ont individuality iu tho lowest ela^s. 

The agreement hetween the artistic works of tlie 
rudest and of the most cultivated peoplea is one not 
only tn breadth hut also in depth, Strange and inurtis- 
lic as the primitive forms of art sonietiinctt appear 
at the Jirst siglil, m »o>m as we examine tliem more 
closely, we find tiiat they are fonned according to the 
same laws ae govern the higheet creations of art. And 
not only are tho frrent fnndatnontal principlea of 
eurhythm, symmetry, contrast, climax, and harmony 
practised hy the Anstraliana and the Eskimo as Uicy 
were by tho Athenians and the FJorentinai, but wo 
have repeatedly detennined — (ispocially in regard to 
adornment of Uic Itody — that oven those details which 
are c-ommonly considered sports of arbitrary caprice, 
belong to the common esthetic ntock of the j>eo}>lea 
most remote from civilization. This fact is certainly 
not without significancu in testbetics. Our investiga- 
tiuii ha« proved what oisthettcs has hitherto only as- 
eertcd: that there are, for the human ntce at least, 
generally effective conditions for festbctic pleasure, and 
consequently generally valid laws of artistic creation. 
Ab against this fniidamontal agreement, tlie differences 
between primitive and higher art forms appear to be 
more of a quantitative than a qualitative eort. The 
emotions represented in primitive aft are narrow and 
rude, tin materials are scanty, its forms are poor and 
coarse, bnt in its CHccntial motives, means, and aims the 
art of tJie earliest time* in at one witli tlie wt of all time^ 
ocordance with oar appreciation of the ta&k of 
21 
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the science of art, we have not contented onnelves with 
investigating the pecnliaritj of primitive art^ but have 
constantly endeavoured to discover the XM>nditions on 
which it depends. The first prerequisite for artistic 
effect is an artistic impulse. In strictness there is, in- 
deed, no one artistic impulse, as there is no one artistic 
activity. If we, nevertheless, use the expression, it is 
merely for the purpose of briefly and conveniently 
comprehending in it that which is common in the dif- 
ferent special artistic tendencies, which alone interests 
us in these general conclusions.''^ This artistic tendency, 
which is substantially identical with the play impulse — 
tiiat is, with the tendency to an extreme, purposeless, 
and therefore oestJietic occupation of corporeal and 
spiritual power8,t and which is more or less combined 
in various forms with the propensity to imitation :j: — is 

* We do not in any sense assert the existence of any one artistic 
tendency, but rather deny it as explicitly as possible. It is a mis- 
take to believe that substantially the same artistic tendency is oper- 
ative in every individual endowed with a faculty for art, and that it 
only dcj)ends upon suitable outward conditions whether it becomes 
efficient in musical, poetical, or pictorial forms. An artistic tend- 
ency exists only in words : in reality there ar^ simply poetical, pic- 
torial, musical, or architectural tendencies. These different tenden- 
cies, feelings, and activities exist together with equal title and inde- 
pendently of one another. A musician has not a general artistic 
tendency which he satisfies by means of musical forms, but he lives, 
feels, and acts from the beginning musically in feelings which are 
entirely foreign to the other fields of life and art. 

t The analysis of the artistic impulse is not within our present 
purpose. It belongs to the psychological part of the science of art. 
Concerning the play impulse and its significance for art, see 
Herbert Spencer's excellent observations, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. ii, pp. 640-648. 

{ The propensity to imitation plays no part, or an entirely sub- 
sidiary one only, in music. 
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itiiout doabt a general possession of mankind which 
I probably far older ihan buuiau nature itself, Tbft 
cadency thus did not have to wail to be 
fougbt forth by means of special cultural conditionn, 
nt is duveluped and led in any particular way by Guch 
jonditions. 

The artifitic productionB of the eevenil hunting 
fcibes are marked by an extreme uniformity; in pob- 
stic! art, in unnuneiitation, iii representative art, in 
minastic^ in |>oetry, and even in music, everv'whcre 
long each individual people, the eamo charaoteriHtio 
iita meet us again and again that we hare found 
Dong: all the othent. This all-pcrvading uniformity 
coves dirw'tly that the character of ihc nice bus no 
Kiaive siguiticanee in tlie development of art. The 
unity of primitive art stands in tlie sharpest contrast 
to the diversity of primitive raeea. The Australian and 
Uie Eskimo are aa unlike one another, from an anthro- 
pological point of view, »s two human races can bo ; 
and yet the ornaments of the one are fretjuently so 
oiilar tti those of the other that it would sometimes 
B very hard to determine the origin of a parti<'nlar 
kttem if we did not iind a clow in the form and 
ntcrial of the decorated object. Une who lias ever 
mpared the rock drawings of the Australians and 
uhmen, and then tlie Aiiittralians and Ilushnien tliem- 
tlTes, will hardly venture to maintain Taine's theory 
iBt tJio art of a people Ls, first of all, the expression of 
I racial character; at least not as having the universal 
lialidity that Taiue claims for it. Vet we would nut 
»ny that race character exertu an influence over the 
Uvdopment of art, although we have not been able to 
ictly define it. We only say — supported by the re- 
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suits of our researches — that this influence is not, in the 
lowest stages of culture, decisive as to the essential 
character of art, but plays at most a very subordinate 
part in the determination. Only in the development 
of a single art — that of music — is it possibly of greater 
significance ; but our knowlege of primitive music is 
too meagre to enable us to prove this. We are equally 
unable to answer the question here, whether the influ- 
ence of race character on art does not increase with 
the advancing development of culture and art. When 
we consider that the individuality of peoples as well as 
of men comes out with constantly increasing force 
during the course of their development, we are inclined 
in fact to admit that possibility. On the other hand, 
we should not forget that the higher peoples have a 
far less pure and sinijjle race character than the lower 
tribes. 

The uniform character of primitive art points in- 
dubitably to a uniform cause; and we have found this 
uniform cause in that factor of civilization which pos- 
sesses a wholly uniform character among the hunting 
tribes of all races and zones, and which at the same 
time exercises the strongest influence among all peoples 
on the other departments of cultural life — the method 
of securing food. We were, however, not yet able to 
follow out clearly the relations between the forms of 
primitive production and the forms of primitive art in 
all cases and on all sides ; yet we succeeded in making 
clear the significance of hunting life in the beginnings 
of art in general. It is in fact so great that one is 
obliged to remark it. With the exception of music, 
which holds a special position from the very beginning, 
all the arts in tlie lowest stage of culture reveal imme- 
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lately, in matter imd fomi, the deeiBive influence 
i which the rude «nd unsettled hunter's life has directljf 
or indirecrtly exenrised upon ttieni. We can demon- 
strate tliia infliieuce in no art with so great defiiutenetis 
as in paintiug and sculpture ; the lifolike pictorial and 
sealptured representations of men and beoetfi, hy which 
tiie hunting i>eopleit are distingnisliod, pnisent tliem- 
Lielves to Qd vary compreheiiBtbly a» nvthetic nchierc- 
tnentB of facnltie«) which the etru^le for existence 
^eceiiBaril; develops to high perfoctiuu aiuung hunting 
wplcs in purticnlar, 
Tlio form of pruduotioM of « jwuplc dejjen'iB prima- 
rily B|>OM the geogra])hiciiJ and mete^iroKigii-al pondi- 
f tionrt under which it livee. Tlic hunting {>eoplc& liare 
remained hunting peoples, not, lu the i>ldei- ethnologists 
ft]>cIiev(Hl, Iwcause they were condemutiJ hy a defective 
Bapacity to be Htationarv from the hegtniiing, but he- 
the character of their homes prevented their ad- 
mce to a higher fumi uf production. In this wiiy our 
ftTe«earehe«, which were limited to the nrt of the lowest 
Igtagcoof culture, have o[*t!ne*l for us a view into the 
mDch-diBcnseet] question of the relation of nrt and di- 
late, whieh the speculations of the a-sthetea who cou- 
Ifined tliemselvee to tlie arts of the higher etagcH of 
(Culture have oidy olwcurwl. The influences of cH- 
iflle which we have re<'0giii8ed in ihe art of the hunt- 
ing trilie* are, li'>wever, of a very different nort from 
Pthotie which Herder and Taine thought they disroverod 
1 in t)io art of the higher [looples. Hcnlcr and Taine 
KMumod a direct influence of clitnatc on tlio «pirit of 
r the pcoplw and the clianwter of their art ; the influence 
whicli we have traced is, on the other hand, indirect : 
lUtnate rales art tlirough prodnetion. We do not. 
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however, claim that we have discovered in this a uni- 
versally valid law of the science of art. It appears to 
us at least very doubtful whether such an influence of 
climate can be proved even on the art of the higher 
peoples; not because the conditions among them are 
disproportionately more complicated, but because peo- 
ples armed with richer cultural means have made them- 
selves more independent of the influences of climate 
in their production. Advance in cultnre leads peoples 
out of servitude under Nature to mastery over Nature ; 
and it may be presumed that this change finds a corre- 
sponding expression in the development of art. 

There is no people without art. We have seen that 
even the rudest and most miserable tribes devote a 
large pai-t of their time and strength to art — art, which 
is looked down upon and treated by civilized nations, 
from the height of their practical and scientific achieve- 
ments, more and more as idle play. And yet it seems 
wholly inconceivable, from the point of view of modem 
science, that a function to which so great a mass of 
energy is applied should be of no consequence in the 
maintenance and the development of the social organ- 
ism ; for if the energy which man devotes to aesthetic 
creation and enjo>Tnents were lost in the earnest and 
essential tasks of life, if art were indeed only idle play, 
then natural selection should have long ago rejected 
the peoples which wasted their force in so purposeless 
a way, in favour of other peoples of practical talents ; 
and art could not possibly have been developed so 
highly and richly as it has been. We have therefore 
been convinced from the first that primitive art, besides 
its immediate aesthetic significance, possesses also a 
practical importance to the hunting peoples, and the 
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(ults of oup research hare confirmed thU coiivictiim. 
The primitive arts affect primitive life in diFerfiitiet) 
Oruamentatiou, for cxamjile, pre-eiiuDently pro- 
BlDut«3 technical ekill. Personal adornment and tlie 
ftdance pla^ an important part in the intercourse of the 
l«exea, an<l by means of tlieir influence on sexaal seloc- 
■ition they have proliably, as we hare shown in the ap- 
Fpropriate place, contrihutcti to the improvement nf the 
race. On the other side, jwrsoual decoration risea, be- 
cause it f ri){lileii9 the enemy ; jK>etry, the dance, and 
L miiflic, hecftuse they inllame and uispire the warriors, 
■the hulwiirke of the social groups ugninet hostile aa- 
B«aaltii. But the most efiiciinit and mo«t heneticent 
i*ffcct which art exercises over the life of peoples oon- 
[%\nt» in tlie #trengthenuig and extension of the social 
■bonda to which it contributes. Not alt the arts arc 
l^ually adapted for this effect. While the dance and 
>ootry seem to he predestined for it by their essential 
pro[«rty, music is for the same reason almost entirely 
r excluded from it. Besides these inner reasons, outward 
drcumstanccs also have a part in deciding hy which art 
, the socialixinf^ function sliall ho predominantly exer- 

■ ti»ed omon^a )^ven |>eople at a ^vcn epoch. The dauce, 
ftoT instance, lows its influence as soon as the social 

roupii liecome too large to niiite in a single danco ; 

Eand, on the other side. piKstry owes its present incom- 

lurablu power to the invention of printing. Conae- 

■ quontly the hegemony paascs, in tlie onward course of 
I the development of civilieation, from one art to another. 

^Vo recognise the most powerful stieial influence among 

Uie hunting peoples as vested in the dance ; to the 

I Greeks, WMilpture incoriwrated the social ideal in its 

§xnost effective form; in the middle agr^e, architcctunt 
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nnited bodies and Boulsin the halls of its gigantic 
cathedrals ; in the Kenascence, painting spoke a lan- 
guage that was understood by aU the cultivated peoples 
of Europe ; and in the modem age the soothing voice 
of poetry resounds mightily over the clash of arms of 
hostile conditions and peoples. But although the social 
significance of individual arts has thus changed in the 
course of ages, the social significance of art has continu- 
ously increased. The educational infiuence which it 
has exercised on the rudest tribes has steadily broad- 
ened and risen. While the highest social function of 
primitive art consisted in unification, civilized art, with 
its richer and more individually executed works, serves 
not for unification only, but primarily for the elevation 
of the spirit. As science enriches and elevates our 
intellectual life, so art enriches and elevates our emo- 
tional life. Art and science are the two most powerful 
means for the education of the human race. Thus art 
is no idle play, but an indispensable social function, one 
of the most efficient weapons in the stniggle for exist- 
ence ; and consequently it is destined to be even more 
and more richly and powerfully developed by means of 
the stnigirle for existence ; for while artistic acti^nties 
were exercised by the peoples first for the sake only of 
their immediate aesthetic value, they have been kept up 
and developed through history mainly on account of 
their indirect social value. A consciousness of the im- 
portance of art to social welfare has, moreover, existed 
in man in all ages. We could invoke a long array of 
philosophers, artists, and statesmen who have pointed 
out in clear words that art serves or has served for the 
education of the peoples. We have in fact a right to 
demand of art that it work in the direction of a social 
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mrpoBe — that is, morally; for art is a social function ; 
uid every social fuitction slioald serve for the muinte- 
ince aiid developriieiit uf tbe eucial orf^iiiem. But 
Ire arc wrong when we require it to be ijioral, or. more 
•correctly, moralizing, for with tliat reiiuirement we 
demand iiotliing more or less than that art lie no longer 
art, while art best serves social interests wlmti it serves 
itic iittereste. 

Wliile we have limited our rettearclies to primitive 
; we have at the same time confined ourselves to one 
ido of the work of tJje science of art, which we des- 
ptuted at the outset as the sociological side. In the 
towcst stage of culture art appears eimpK-, at least to 
lis, ae a ^orial phenomenon; we have therefore to con- 
tent oorsclvcs with the investigation of itseocTial condi- 
loiiH and inllucucos, not becapse we wonld not recog- 
any other, hut because, under thc«c circumstances, 
bo consider we could not dietingui^h any other. In 
me higher stages of civilization, however, l>csi(ies the 
[nllnence wliicb art exercises on eocial life, its value in 
Sie development of individual life comes forth even 
inore clearly ; yen, the very liighest creations of the 
ighest artistic genius, which rise far up above the 
bvurage of the grc:il mifltitude, are primarily geuenilly 
Mlpablo of only an individual iuflueiico. This last cir- 
uiistenco adviees u« indoetl that tlie individual and in- 
mvidualizing in^nence of art is not less to he esteonicd 
II the social and socializing influence which wo have 
endeavoured to appreciate. To ua who live in the con- 
viction tliat all Social development is only a lucaus for 
the furtherance of individual develnppient, it stands 
Jncomparahly higher. If w© shonld undertake to show 
1 what the siguiiicancc of art for individual develop- 
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ment consists, we should have to institnte a research 
which would probably be longer and more difficult than 
the one we have concluded. But it is enough if we 
point out that in this respect, too, art is not merely a 
pleasant pastime, but that it contributes to the fulfil- 
ment of the highest and most earnest purposes of life. 
Yet, or rather on account of this, there is a profound 
contrast between the individual and the social function 
of art. While social art binds the individual man ever 
more firmly and intimately with the social whole, indi- 
vidual art frees man by developing his individuality 
from the bonds of social connection. The art of Plato, 
teacher of the peoples, is the opposite of the art of 
Schopenhauer, deliverer of men. 
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Boccaccio's Decameron quoted, foot- 
note, 248. 

Body painting, for cesthctic purposes, 
00 et seg ; patterns used in, 68. 
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Boers, 188. 

Bonwiok, on tho TasmaDiaoa, 71 ; 
quoted on the Tasmanians, HI. 

Botany Bay, 174. 

.Botocudo, 53, footnote, 44; body 
painting among, 60, 64 ; culture of, 
44; dances of, 216; Ehrenreeich, 
quoted on, 93; feathers worn by, 
104; hair-dresAing among, 85; 
headdresses of, 89, 90; lack of 
clothing among, 96; lack of pic- 
torial art among, 193 : lip and ear 
plugs worn by, 81 ; love songs of, 
244, 245; musical instruments of, 
288 ; music of, 278, 283 ; necklace 
of, 107; ornaments worn by, 92; 
putterns used in body painting, 
68, 69; poetry of, 232, 241, 243; 
songs of, 236; wind instruments 
of, 290. 

Boucher do Perthes, 103. 

Bove, G., on tlie Fuegiaus, 59 ; foot- 
note, 110. 

Brazil, Indians of, 41 ; ornamenta- 
tion among. 119. 

Brehm, quoted on M>ng of a gibbon, 
footnote, 294. 

Brown, quoted on primitive music, 
286. 

Buckley, quotcnl on Australians, 300. 

Buiri alphHl>et, 170. 

Bulmer, on Australian ornamenta- 
tion, 123 : on the Australians, 111 ; 
quoted on Australian dancers, 65; 
on the .Vustralians, 95. 

Burehell, quoted on a Bushman 
dance, 2\S et Mq. 

BQttner,quote<l on drawings of Bush- 
men, 184. 

Boris, 170. 

Bushmen, 68 ; art of, 28, 194, 309 : 
beads worn by, 104 : body painting 
among, 69; charnctcrs of, 195, 196; 
coloun used by, 64 : culture of, 38, 
44 ; dances of, 213 c/ ^^q. ; decora- 



tion with flowers by, footnote, 156; 
drawings among, 121, 185, 187, 189 ; 
earrings worn by, 83 ; epic poems 
of, 250 ; fashions among, 114 ; hair- 
dressing among, 87; headdresses 
of, 89, 90 ; lack of ornamentation 
of implements among, 115; lack 
of social organization among, 112; 
language of, 274 : leg bands worn 
by, 101 ; loins, dress of, 94 ; music 
of, 278, 286 tt w^., 296, 301, 802; 
musical instruments of, 289 tt »tq. ; 
neck ornaments worn by, 91 ; orna- 
ments of, 103 ; paintings and carv- 
ings of, 180 tt ftq. ; pictures of, 202 ; 
pleasure in imitating among, 223 ; 
poetry of, 232 ; poisoned arrows of, 
45, 197 ; stories of, 253, 255, 257 tt 
Hq.y 266 ; tattooing among, 78, 79 ; 
use of birds^ heads as ornaments, 
105 ; weai>ons of, 197. 

Culdor, quoted on Tasmanions, 178. 

Canoe dunce, 220. 

C'«iH» York, 172. 

Cari>cnturitt, Gulf of, 172. 

Carvings, of northern pi-oplcs, 187 ft 
f^q. ; in Australitt, 172 ; in France, 
163 et »fq. 

Cossinauhe, 121. 

Ceramics, among the Mincopies, 4.'>. 

Chasm Island, 172. 

Chauncy, quoted on the Au^ttruliuns, 
123. 180. 

Chinese bronzes, 157 ; writing, foot- 
note, 147. 

Choris, illuAtrations of Aleut juid- 
dles, 138 ; on Aleut drawings, foot- 
note, 185 ; quoted on an Aleut 
pantomime, 268. 

Clack*s Island, 172. 

Climate, as atfecting ort, 14 ; relation 
to art, 811. 

Collins on the .Xustrolians. 189; 
quoted on the .Viistralians, 195. . 
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Colour of the skin, influence of, on 
colours used in painting, 64 ; on 
scarification and tattooing, 69, 78. 

Colours used in body painting, 65 
et uq, ; used in ornamentation, 
182 e< teq,\ used in puntings, 169, 
178, 181. 

Cook, on the Tasmanians, 71 ; quoted 
on the Fuegions, 53, 59 : on tribes 
of Prince William Sound, 197. 

Corroborry, 49, 66, 65, 90, 95, 101, 125, 
footnote, 165, 171, 178, 175, 176, 202, 
218, 229, 278, 285, 292 ; description 
of a, 208 «/ ieq, 

Cranz, quoted on the Greenlanders, 
200 ; on tattooing among the Es- 
kimo, 80. 

Culture, ditiicult to define, 85 ; knowl- 
edge of, imiK>rUint to ntudy of art, 
29 ; relation to the dunce, 2*27 tt 
set/. ; relation to ornamentation, 
1 ;').'>; relation to production, 35 et 

(.'urr. on scaritieation in Australia, 
fo4)tiiote, 75. 

Dull, qnotfd on the Aleuts, VJi. 

Danoi*, a livinjkf houlpturo, 51 ; of 
hunting: peoples, i{-'8 ; iin{>ortunec 
of the, 313 ; iniportanee to culture, 
2'J7 tt mq. ; pleasure in the, U'Jl t't 
fty., 2J5 ; relation to music, 278, 
Sol ; religious sii^nifleance of, 225 
it Htq. ; social influence of the, 813 ; 
the modem, 22S ; varieties of the. 
207. 

Darwin, 58;* on music, 293 at Hq.\ 
quoted on rhythm, Awtnote, 222. 

Decoration, personal, 51, 53 et seq.: 
hy botly ornaments. '.•O ft trq.; by 
hair-dres,sinjr, 85 rf aeq. ; by head- 
•Iresses, 88 *t 8fq.\ by lip and ear 
plugs, 81 et st-q. ; by paintinjr, 55 et 
feq. : by scarification, 60 et leq. ; by 
tattooine, 78 et iteq. ; forms of, 54 ; 



purpose of, 109 H seq,; of imp1e« 

ments, 51 ; of the limbc, 100 ei teq. ; 

social, 108. 
Degeneration of peoples, theoiy of, 

40. 
Depuch Island, 170. 
Division of labour, 87. 
Dordogne, grottos of, 168. 
Drachenberg, 181. 
Drama, 265 ; developed ftom the 

dance, 225 ; relation to duet and 

mimic dance, 267. 
Dress, origin of, 96 et teq. 
Dubos, Abbd, on causes of ortinttc 

talents, 12 ; on ethnological method 

in study of art, 19; quoted on 

music, 280. 
Dyaks of Borneo, plant ornament 

among, 157 ; shields of, IGl. 
Dyeri, footnote, GG ; colours used by, 

G3 ; loins dress of, 95 ; mourning 

colours among, 57. 

Earrinffs worn by cultivated peoples 

lo». 

Eirypt, plant ornaments in, 157. 

Egyptian art, analogies to Australian, 
200 ; compared with Australian, 
179. 

Ehrcnrcich, on Botocudo songs, 235 
ft *eq. ; on conventionalized draw- 
ings, 124; on the Karaya. 121; 
quoted on Botocudo dances, 21 G «4 
feq\ on Brazilian tribes, 119; on 
the Botocudo, 93, 278. 

Epic poetry, 250; of civilized peo- 
ples, 256 ; primitive, characteristics 
of, 255. 

Eskimo, animal ornaments of, 142; 
art of, 194, 2W, 201, 307, 309 ; carv- 
ings of, 187 €t seq.; characters of, 
195, 11*6; clothing of, 101 ; colours 
used in ornamentation by, 1.^13; 
culture «f, 44 ; custom of painting 
wanting among, 55 ; masks of, 189 
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tt $eq.; dances of, 317 ei Mq.\ 
dnuuas ot\ 2G5; drawinjrn ainonjjr, 
121, lb5, 1H6 ; drum of, 2^!»: dweli- 
ings of, 45 ; folk-UlcH of, 251 ; hair- 
dreMin^ amonjj^, &6 ; harpooD of, 
45; head baud uot found among, 
8S; illubtrationa of implemeutu 
of, 127-130; inscriptions of, 
135 ; lack of social distinctions 
among, 112; lamp of, 116; lan- 
guages of, 275; lip plugs of, 82, 
104 ; love songs of, 244 ; magical 
signs of, 143 ; maps made by, 126 ; 
music of, 27S tt htq.^ 2{56 ; origin of 
omamentatiou of, I'Jb ft $^q. ; num- 
l>ers of, footnote, 23u ; ornamenta- 
tion among, 116, 144; ornamenta- 
tion from ti'Xtile patterns, 157 ; or- 
naments of, 101 ; jK'rspectivo, li*7 ; 
ptK'try of, 2.J2 ; pn>perty marks of, 
137; rhvtlunio serii's of, i:)0, 151 ; 
songs of, 240 tt tfq., 247, 250, 276 ; 
stories of, 255, 257, 259, 266 ; tales 
and traditions of, 21); tattoi>intf 
uin«»ng, 7S, 7l«. ^0 ; Wi>aiH)ns of^ H»7, 
r.»s. 

Eihnoli»irioal motlnxl diffloulties in 
the application of, 22. 

Elhnoloiry, IVM, 199; importance to 
science of art, 19 f^ A'y., 32. 

Eyre, Australian songs fW>m, 237; 
on Australian dances, 219; quoted 
on an Australian dance, 222, 226 tt 
trq. ; on Australian songs, 249 ; on { 
eorroborries, 211. ' 

Family, as showing relation of pro- 
duction to culture, 36 tt nfq. : matri- 
archal form,3M ; i»atriarehal form, , 
37. 

Farini, on tattooing among the Bush- 
men, 79. 

Fashions, change of, 102 ; constancy 
of, 102, 113. 

Fotthcn at onMiseota, 104. 



Fechner, quoted on Ksthetics, 147 ; 
on music, 298 et •eq.y 302 ; on tho 
arts, 51. 

Fijian hair-dressing, $8. 

Fiji Islands, footnote, 43. 

Florentines, art of, 807. 

Forestier Islands, 170. 

Freycinet, on melodies from New 
Holland, 265 et ttq, 

Fritsch, on ornaments worn by Bush • 
men, 91 ; on primitive pictorial art, 
198 ; on the Bushmen, 67 ; quoted 
on Bushmen. 161, 196. 

Frobisher, on the Nuguuiint, foot- 
note, 66. 

Fuegians, footnote, 43; baskets of, 
116; IkhIv painting among, 59; 
colours usetl by, 64 ; culture of, 44 ; 
dances of, 216 ; decoration among, 
53, footnote, 110, 115; dramas of, 
26.S : I) air-dressing among, 67 : head- 
dresses of, b9, W ; lack of clothing 
among, 96; lai*k of pictorial art 
among, 193 ; lack of social organi- 
zation among, 112; lip and ear 
]>lugs not found among, 81, S3 ; 
hnuH drvss not worn by, 93 ; neck 
oniaments worn by, 91 ; onia- 
nifnts of, 103; pleasure in imi- 
tating among, 224; pot'try of, 
232 ; use of shell ornaments by, 105. 

Geometrical patterns governed by 
the material, 159. 

Gerland, on .Australian songs, foot- 
note. 236 ; on the Australians, 42 ; 
on the dance, 227 ; on scariflcation, 
77 ; <}Uoted on {taintinirs at I'pper 
Glenelir, 169, 170; on tho Austra- 
lians, 139. 

** (ie!«t'»ppte Font««in,'* 1«^1. 

Goetho, hantlwritliijir (>f. 146 ; on 
poetry, 232, footnote, 234 ; quota- 
tion fW>m, S46 tt teq. ; quoted on 
oolourt, (botDotc 61. 
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Gora, a Buahman musical instru- 
ment, 287, 290, 291, 801. 

Graphic art, study of, 23. 

Greenlanders, drama among, 267. 

Groy, George, on Australian songs, 
247, footnote, 236, 239 ; on paint 
ings at Upper Glenelg, 165 et teq. ; 
on religious significance of pic- 
tures, 199; quoted on Australian 
songs, 236. 

Guyau,art tVoni the sociological point 
of view, 19 ; coutributiou to science 
of art, 17. 

Gumcy, on muitic, 280, 295 et teq. ; on 
riiythiu, 223 ; the power of HOund, 
footnote, 149 ; quoted on music, 
292, 297 €t stg., footnote, 299. 

GyinnaKtic dances, *J07; of Austra- 
lians, 208; of Mincopios, 211 ; of 
Bushmen, 213 ; of Eskimo, 217 et 
acq, 

Iluhn, Thcophiius, on a musical in- 
strument, footnote, 290 ; quoted 
on Bushmun art, 200 ; on tlie 
Bushmen, 280. 

Ilair-drcssiug as a tribal mark, 85; 
fonriri of, S5 d irq. 

llaussu nej^rro, carvings of, 25. 

Headdresses, 88 tt »eq. 

Hennequin, quotations from La Cri- 
tique sciontilique, 14 d «€q. 

Heraldic figures in Australia, 140. 

Herder, ethnological method in study 
of art, 19 ; on climate and art. 311 ; 
on influence of climate upon poetry, 
12. 

Herders, art among, 198. 

Hildebrand, on Tchuktohis carvings, 
200 ; quoted on Eskimo drawings, 
footnott;, 1S5, 186. 

History of art. 1 <t it(q. 

History, value t(» scienceof art, 21,32. 

Ilodgkinson, on the Australians, 55 ; ! 
quoted on Australian dances, 220. I 



Holmes, W. H., on goometrical fig« 
urea, 121 ; on Indian pottery, 143. 

Honery, quoted on the AuBtralians, 
137. 

Hopctown, 181. 

Hottentots, 286, footnotes, 48, 60; 
gourd harp of, 290 ; language of, 
275 ; music of, 295. 

Howitt, quoted on the Australians, 
69. 

Huntiug peoples, belief in spirita 
among, 36 ; culture of, 40 ; donees 
of, 228 ; development of, 43 ; pic- 
torial art among, 193, 195 ; present 
locations of, 44; primitive art of, 
43 ; social organization among, 45 ; 
weapons of, 197. 

Hutchinson, quoted on Bushman per- 
spective, 184. 

Hyperboreans, picture writings of, 
203, 204. 

I>rlulirmiut, fot>tnotc, 86. 

Indian>, North American, footnote, 

4.'5 ; Paraguay, ibid. 
Inscriptions of Australians, 135, 154; 

of E^kimo, 135, 13»). 

.Jacobsen, 190 ; on the Eskimo, 201. 

Jocst, quoted on painting in mourn- 
ing, <)7. 

Japanese opinion of European art, 
27 ; tattot)ing among, 79 ; uusym- 
raetrieal decorations of, footnote, 
15.3 ; writing of, 147. 

Kaaro. an Australian dance, 220. 
Katlirs, HI, 183; belief in spirits 

among, 36; fashions among, 113; 

pictures of, 202. 
Kagsagsuk, story of, 260 d seq.^ 276. 
Kalahari Desert, 33, 44, 53. 
Kane, quoted on the hyperboreans, 

196. 
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Karaya« illufitration of ornaments of, 
lll» ; lack of drawing among, 121 ; 
ornaments of, 120. 

KarosA worn by Biuhiiien, 91. 

Kayak, 186. 

Kettledrum, 288. 

Keypoort, 182. 

King George's Sound, 57, 246. 

Kinipetu, footnote, 86. 

Kol>ong, i;J!»-Ul. 

Kose mo Kuiiaoka, Japanese painter, 
footnote, 147. 

La Perou-k', <}Uoted on women "f 

Alai*ka, l«l». 
Lake Tyrnll, 174. 
i^ane <'ove, 173. 
Lane Fox, in.Htructions for travellers, 

30 ; on conventionalized ilrawings, 

Lang, quoteil on an Australian 
drama. 26S < t ne*/. 

Laujrerie Basse, footnote, ItVl. 

Law of copy, 144. 

Le Soufitf, An)crt,quote«l on the Aus- 
tralians, \^0. 

i^'vuiliutit, taunted on Bushman niu- 
nio, 2i»I. 

Liechtenstein, quoted on Bunhmen 
nmrtic, 287 «t *«-#/., 2l»6. 

Liml^, decoration of, 100 *^ iM/y. 

Lip{>ert, quoted on wearing of onia- 
ments, M. 

Lil» plugH, worn by Botocudo, si ; hy 
Kskiino, s-j. 

Loiui* drcs-*, 93 ; significance of. 

Love dances, 22i». 

Love, ideas of, 244 ft titt/. 

Lumholtz, on dancintr festivals. 2A0 : 
on the Queenslaniiers, 67. '*7, f«H>t- 
note, 110; quottni on Australian 
dances, footnote, 22l< ; i»n musical 
instruments, 28'.^; on the Queenx- 
landens 56, 70, 76, 284. 

Oil 



Lubbookf Sir John, footnote, 48. 
Lyrics, Australian, 286 et ttq. 

Macas.Har alphabet, 170. 

Magic sticks of the Australians, 
142. 

Malays, sup^iosed arti>ts at Upper 
Glenelg, 168. 

Mallery, (iarrick,on North American 
pictographs, 203 ; illustration from, 
202; quoted on North American 
pictograph.H, footnote, 203. 

Man, E. IL, on dances of the Min- 
copies, 212 tt *tq.\ on numlwrs of 
Mincopies, footnote, 230 ; on scari- 
flcution, 71 ; on stmgs of the Min- 
copies, 2S ; oi» the Mincopies, 77, 
^t;, 92, 94, 9>, 127, 230, 2S*J *t *tq.\ 
quoteil on tlie Mincopies, 2b, 5», 
73, 112, 240, 249, 251, 254. 

Maori, drawings of the, 25, footnote, 
43. 

Marriage, human, history* of, f(K>t- 
note, 44. 

MartiuH, quoted on Indians of Brazil, 
41. 

Mas ilWzil, gpotto of, footnote, 164. 

Masks of the Aleuts, 192 : of Eskimo, 
189 tt *«-y 

Massinger, Thilip, 10. 

Matriarchal form of family, 38. 

Melanesians, inventors of the wooden 
drum, 2.*<9 ; ornamentation of, foot- 
note, 158. 

Message sticks, from Australia, 184, 
2«»2. 

.Mrvrr, H. E., on the Au>tralian.s, 56. 

Miams, 211. 

Michaelumrelo. 171. 

.Military or^'anization, development 
of. :J9. 

Mill, on pietry. 49, 247. 

.Mimetic dance«i. 2«»7 : of .Vustralians. 
21 H tt ft,/.: of FIfikimo, 21 » 220; 
of Bushmen. 223. 
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Mimiory, 2-2^^ *t ttq» 

MincopieB, body painting among, 67 ; 
ceramics among, 45; clothing of, 
59 ; coloun used in ornamentation 
by, 58, 68, 64, 133; culture of, 44 ; 
footnote, 48 ; dances of, 211 tt neq.^ 
280 ; drum of, 289 ; epic poems of, 
250; girdles worn by, 04, 140; 
hair-dressing among, 85; head- 
dresses of, 88; illustrations of or- 
naments of, 126; look of pictorial 
art among, 193; language of, 274; 
lip, nose, and car plugs not found 
among, 83 ; love songs of, 244, 245 ; 
lyrics of, 240; mourning painting 
among, 06. music ot^ 283; num- 
be» of, footnote, 280; origin of 
ornamental designs of, 127 tt teg., 
130 et mq. \ oriifin of soarifioation 
umoii^, 73; oruameiits worn by, 
'.•2, 142 ; ornumcntation nmon;;, 116 ; 
ornamentntion of weapons uiiiong, 
1 20 ; paintin*; among, CO ; Txxilry 
of. 2><, 232; ])Ottcry decorations 
«»f, 143, ir>?^; poverty of decorative 
art aiiioni;, 1."j5 ; proj>erty markw of, 
1"S: rhytliniio series of, ir»4.>, 151; 
soari float ion anion^. 71, 72, 75, 77, 
7><; siH'ial dir*tinotions amonif, 112; 
Hrinjrs of. 22, 241>, 27« tt lu-q. ; stories 
« >f, 2'»1 ♦ / s- y., 2r)4, '2'u) ; Hyniiiietrleal 
urnniuentation ain<ini;, 154: use of 
sliell (irnatnentJ* by, 105 ; wearing 
of clMthinir in danoe,** l>y, Os. 

Min«ii, an Australian demon, 220. 

Miteliell.on an .\ustralian headdress, 
81». 

Motiesty, influence of. in clothin;jr, 
i»l», 100; origin of, 93 it seq.^ 97 
ft ftq. 

Mokonia, 210. 

Moon>ops, 178. 

M«M)run«le. natives of, 50, 220. 

Mourning, eanse of painting in, 67 ; 
colourn used in, 57, G6. 



Mundy, on Australian danoea, 219. 

Museum ftlr VOlkerkonde, 25. 

Music, footnote, 280; connection of, 
with poetry and the dance, 278 ; in 
flueuce of, 297 et seq. ; origin of, 
279 ti §eq, ; primitive,oharacter]8tica 
of, 291 et »eq.\ primitive, impor- 
tance of study of, 281 etseq.; rela- 
tion to civiliation, 802 /^ teq. ; sig- 
nificance of, 808 et t>eq, 

Narrinyeri, an Australian tribe, 56, 
286, 287 ; headdresKos ot^ footnote, 

88. 

Natural selection, development of 
art by, 15 ti •eg. 

Nature, in primitive poetry, 245, 257. 

NaturvOlker, 88. 

Neck ornaments, 90 et teq. 

Neti-'hillimiiut, footnote, 86. 

New Britain, jKJople of, footnote, 44 ; 
druwingrt of, 128. 

New Zcalanders, lesthetic endow- 
ment of, 24 tt $eq. 

North weHtcni Indians, 190. 

Norwegian siifirAs, 205. 

Niii^umint, footnote, 86. 

Ono no Tofu, Japanese writing-mas- 
ter, footnote, 147. 

Ooijee, Australian headdress, 9i>; 
fiK>tnote, 105. 

Ornamentation, among AmericHns, 
102; atnonjr Polynesians, 162; im- 
portance of. 313; of iniplemeutt*, 
115 tt seq.\ origin of, 118 et tieq.y 
133; anionif the Australians, 139 
ei sfq. ; origin of, among the Es- 
kimo, 128 (-/ itt^q.: relation to cul- 
tunt, 155, 160; to material used, 
15S; to occupation, 155. 

Ornamentation of weapons, impor- 
tanee of, for reco^rnition marks, 161 ; 
in social distinotionfl, 161 ; in woo- 
ing, 100. 
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OrnamenU, civilized, derived from 
pritnitivc, 108 tt 9eq. 

Painting, ttocial influence of, 314 ; the 
body, 54 H itq. 

Paintings, Auatralian, 165 «/ »tq.„ 172 
ft «tq. ; Bufthinan, 180 el ttq. 

Palmer, on Hcariflcation, footnote, 75. 

Palti, an AiMtralian dance, 5G. 

i'upuun canocft, birdtt^ hcadi) on, 24. 

Parker, (quoted on an Australian 
dancH), 221, 220. 

l*urtU>rnl }>ooplc8, form of family 
amou^, 3vH. 

Pato^oniauA, footntite. 43. 

Patriarchal form of faintly, 37. 

Pattcmd used in Ixnly paintin>r, 68. 

Per»|>ectivo, 17y, 1^4, lf>7, ltf3. 

I^cruvians, un agricultural i>cople. 35. 

PliiI(»M>pliy of art, 1 #•/ 4trq. 

Pictorial art, aiiiom; the Autitraliaut*, 
165 ft seq. ; the Uot<K>ud(i. 193; the 
Bu.shmcn. lSO</#(ry. ; tin- Fuciriunj*, 
ll»3; the Mincopies, 193; nortlurn 
peoplcH, 1S."> tt feq.i charaoteriwtics 
of prinntivo, 103; conmvtion with 
occupation, 195. 19**; naturalistic 
l»a.«*iH of, 11H>, 193; primitive, coin- 
pannl with tlitit of children, 193 
tt itiq. ; MX'ial influenci' of, 205. 

Picture-writing, 145 tt tteq.^ 201 ftwq. 

Pidcku, an .Australiiui danco, 56. 

Plato, art of, 31 6 ; on mui*ic,303 ; The j 
Uepuhlic, quoted. fo*>tnoto. 301. 

Play, <li?«lini;uishc<l from practical 
and «»>thelic activity, 49. 

poetry, among primitive jn'oploj*, 2S, 
232; connwtion with drama, 265 c^ 
t^q. ; ilcfinition of, 234 : im|>ortance 
of, in civilized life, 270 H wq. ; im- 
portance to hunting |H»«>plcH, 274 *'/ 
tq.\ lyric, 284 H ftrq.: Mill on, 
49; primitive ami civilized <»om- 
parc«i, 243, 244 ; social influence of, 
814. 



Polynesians, position in the scale of 

culture, 33. 
Port Aiken, 173. 
Port Jackson, 172, 174. 
Port Piper, 178. 
i»ort SU'phcn, 178. 
Pottery, 143. 
Primitive art, importance of the study 

of, 21. 
Primitive music, 22. 
IVimitive peoples, art of, 306, 809; 

deflned,40 ; nceil of defining term, 

82. 
Prince William Sound, 197. 
PnKluction, form of, as controlling 

culture, 36 ti »tq. ; influencing art, 

4^>. 
Pmpi'rty marks on weapons, indi- 
vidual, 136 ft **q. ; social, 139. 
Puluga, a Mincopy goil, 252, 254. 

Queensland, l)oomcrang from, 185; 
shield from, 133; illuhtration, 122. 

Qucetiiilauders, fo(>tnt»te, 44 ; dci^ora- 
tiun among, M^ fu(vtnote, 1 !<• ; I^um- 
holtz on the, 67, S7 ; Lumholtz on 
scarification among, 76; music of, 
2**4 ; ornaments worn by, 93 ; scari- 
fication among, 70 ; sounding stick 
of, 2«9. 

ICitce chanu*ter, influence of, on form 
of culturi'. 34. 

Uapliael. 171. 

Karutonga-Tubuai peoples, geomct- 
rionl ornamentation among, 122. 

Katzel, on !iomldressi»s, tJO; on nei'k 
ornaments, 91 : quoteil on Rush- 
man stories, 25>^, 266 ; use of tcnu 
** Natur%'olker," 33. 

Red, a c<»lour u*e<l in IkhIv pninting, 
61 rt ttfq.\ uhihI in dccorntii^n, 133. 

Keindeer i>eri.>.l, 163. liWI, 194. 199. 

Keligious ideas, influenced by eco- 
nomic conditions, 36. 
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Beligious signifloanoo, of omamentB- 
tion, 142; of piotaroB, 199 tt ttq.^ 
204 ; of HcarificBtion, 72, 80 ; of tho 
diuice, 22r> €t seq, 

Rembrandt, 10, 27. 

KoMurrection dance, 221. 

Rink, on thu Ki«kinjo, 344 ; quoted on 
Eskimo Btorics, 255 et ffg., 259 et 
8€q.\ on Uie £<«kinio, 241, 275. 

Rhythm, 149 et seq.; Darwin on, 
footnote, 222; in tho dance, 207, 
222 et 9eq. ; in Grecian muftic, 801 ; 
in personal decoration, lOG; in 
poetry, 2*30; in primitive music, 
284, 286, 2»8, 295, 801. 

Rougciug, 108. 

Sanioans, footnote, 44. 

t^andwich Islanders, position in the 
scale of culture, S3. 

Scarificutioii, 54, 00 et ^f<7y. ; found 
only amont; durk peoples, 78 ; sig- 
nificance of, 7'2 et ffeq. 

Scherer, on the dunce, 220. 

Schojwnhauer, art of, 31 G ; quoted on 
music, 279. 

Schuermann, on mourning colours, 
57. 

Sculpture, social influence of, 313. 

Schurtz, quoted on origin of dress, 9«l. 

Schusscuquelle, fm>tnote, C3. 

Science of art, uiui of, 2 et mq ; llcn- 
ncquin'rt contribution to, 14; hin- 
drances to development of, 1 8 (t nq, ; 
studied by ethnological method, 19 
(t Mq. ; way to, 9 tt tuq. 

Semper, (iottfried, on artistic style, 

it;o. 

Shakespeare, 10. 

Shaman masks, 201. 

Shamans, 101. 

Shame, fooling of, origin of, ^JZctseq.^ 

99. 
Shells, as ornaments, 105. 
Shillooks, footnote, HO. 



Smyth, Brough, on Austnlian prop- 
erty marks, 189; on oorroborrics, 
208 it «eq. ; o'n tlie Australians, 55, 
56, 57, 65, 69, 70, 77, 88, 84, S8, 80, 
93, 95, 96, 118, 174, 175, 177, 800, 
footnotefs 63, 66, 67, 75, 148 ; quoted 
on tho Australians, 12.5, 125, 185, 
159, 172, 177, 178, 220 et teq., 253, 
footnote, 110. 

Social organization, importance of art 
to, 818 et seq. 

Sociology, of art, 12, 18, 18 ; relation 
of, to archflpology, 22. 

Somatology, not important to study 
of art, 84. 

Songs, of primitive peoples, 282 et seq. 

Songs of satire, 246. 

Soudan, negroes of, 33. 

Si»eueer, Herbert, an Australian rt<.»ng 
from, 237; on nm.sic, 2S1, 292; on 
primitive poetry, 234 ; on rhythm, 
223 ; on social significance of dress, 
114. 

Stokes, on Australian K<mgs, 27<> ; 
quoted on Australian i>aintings, 
170 tt seq. 

Stolpe, HJalmar, r>n geometrical or- 
namentation, 121 ; referroti to, foot- 
note, 158. 

Stories, spread of, 2»)4 et eeq. 

Symmetry, in personal decoration, 
100. 

Tahitians, footnote, 43. 

Taiuo, ethnological method in study 
of art, 19 ; on climate and art, 311 ; 
on race and art, 309 et w/y. ; on 
sociological art, 18 €^ ^eq. 

Taine's Philosophy of Art^ 16. 

Taplin, an Australian song from, 
2nri. 

Tasiiianians, fiX»tnotc, 43 ; hotly paint- 
ing among, 57 ; eorrohorries of, 211 : 
decoration with fiowers by, foot- 
note, 156 ; hair-dressing among, 87 ; 
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loins drcm of, 96 ; ornaments worn 
by, 'J3; paint in j|^ of, 178; purpoAO 
of decoration anion*;, 111; Hcaritlca- 
tion aniong, 71 ; tattooing aiuong, 
74 ; ui»e of t»hcH ornumcntd by, 105. 

Tattto, in body decoration, 77 ; inliu- 
cnco of, on art, lo et «^/. 

Tattooing, 54, 61* ; found only among 
the fairer pcoplen, 78. 

Tchuktchia, curvingM of, 200 ; culture 
of, 44; drawings of, 185, lb6. 

Tcchnio orniuitc-nt, (»rigin of, 145. 

Techniqur. a Kourcc «>f oniainent, 
VW. 

Textile art, a Hource of onianient, 130 
et «(//. ; connection with ornamen- 
tation, 157. 

Tliayingen, excavations at, footnote, 
164. 

Thomas, on corrol>orric», 20S </ tttq. ; 
quoted on the Australians, 56. 

Tongans. f<M>tnote. 43, 44 

Torres Strait, 70. 

Traditions, relation to epic pocnw, 
251 el $fq. 

Transvaal, ISl. 

Tribal marks, 130 ft inq. ; hair-dress- 
ing as, K.') ; lip and ear plugs as, S2 ; 
made by s<.>ari float ions, 74, 77, 80. 

Tsi.*liuktschis {*eif Tchuktchis;. 

Tuaregs, footnote.', 44. 

Tulbagh Kloof, 181. 

Tylor, E. B., quoted on music, 206. 

Veddahs, eulturo of, 44 ; footnote, 

43. 
Vin'how, on tattooing among tlie 

Hushmen, 70. 
Wachamli, 220. 
Waltz, uae of teim "* NatunrOlker,'' 38. 



Waitz-Gerland, on clothing, 97; on 
significance of scarification, 72 tt 
««//. ; on the Australians, 50, 57, 70 
tt Key. ; quoted on Australian lan- 
guages, 274 ; on Australian musical 
instruments, 200; on Au.Hiralian 
songs, footnote, 250; on coloun 
used by the Australians, footnote, 
63 : on dances of the Australians, 
220 ; on drawings of the Austra- 
lians, 172, 174, footnote, 170; on 
memory of the Australians, 106; 
on poetry of the Australians, 248 ; 
on the Australians and Fuegians, 
112. 

Wake, on the Australians, 165. 

War dances, 210. 

Westermarck, footnote, 44; quoted 
on love, 245 ; wearing of clothing, 
OS. 

White, a colour used in decoration, 
133. 

Wieil, IMnco of, on a Botocudo head- 
dress, 00 ; on Botocudo dances, 216 ; 
on the Botocudo, 68, 61, 92 ; quoted 
on the Botocudo, 60, 283. 

Wilhelmi, on scarification among 
Australians, 76 ; quot<^>il on the 
Australians, footnote, 66. 

Xingu tribes, ornamentation of, 120. 

Yahgans, dances of, 216; dramas of, 

ftxnnote, 26S. 
Yarra tribe, grave tabU't from, 177. 
Yellow, colour used in Inxly paint- 

imr, 63. 

Zulus, position in the scale of cul- 
ture, 83. 
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